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'W Queſtion not bit many Juditious Per- 
+ ſors will think" that the Two Eſſays 
'F-- from Oxford” really deferve to be 
=: [lighted 'and forgotten,rather than' An» 
ſwered- and Animadverted on ; and indeed, 
1 pas my ſelf of that* Opinion,” when they 
were. firſt Pabliſhed. But ſometime after, 
T' found *twas given out by ſome, ' with 
whom, I perceive, 4 trifling and incoherent 
Pamphlet prevails- moye than 4 judicions 
and methodical Diſcourſe, That the Effayer 
had Silenced Dr. Woodward, and pat az 
effettual' top to the Progreſs of his larget 
Work. IT found alſo” that the Pamphlet 
was \applauded generally by Men of tooje 
Principles : ſuch as make their ſmall ſtock of 
Philoſophy ſubſervient only to Scepticiſm, 
and Infidelity : and who are always pleaſed 
with one that will: lend his hziping ' hand; 
tho never ſo lamtely, towards the Depre- 
ciating the Authority of "the Sacred Wri- 
tings. - This firſt -intlated me. io \begin 
ſome Rematks 0» thoſe Eflays. + 4nd 
A | 


when 
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when ſometime after I ſaw that L. P. perfſiſt- 
ed implacably in the fame defign : Fhat he 
ſent out Pamphlet after Pamphlet to carry 
it on, tho under different ſhapes and diſ= 
guiſes : as his ExtraQ of thoſe Eſſays, 
his Letter-about Petrgfafttons,; agd pr. 


his Additional Rergarks before "Ar. 


Robinſon's Book ; (not' ro mention one 
or two more that are indeed fo trifly 

they deſerve na mention.) T heje were /r 

Inducements to me t0' g4 0h, and, made 
me judge it ery neceſjary. to. ſet in, their 
rrue light Þ. P.'s Argagnent and Deſign ; 
that ſo the World, might ſee the, Precarie 
ouſne(s of the ones, and. the unfair (5. af 


the other. Aud tha Dr. Woedward - 
indeed himſelf was the fitteſt on all. Av 


' counts for this, Province, yet knowing how 
earneitly he was engaged: in the compleat- 
ing of his Promiſed Wark : end being 
very unwilling that. any Delay or  Inpe- 
diment ſhould be put to that great, auf 
uſeful Deſign, more than what doth -u- 
avoidably ariſe from. the. neceſſary attengl 
ance on the Buſineſs of. his pany [1 
was milling, mith. his legve, to take this 
trouble off his Hands. | 

What the Motives mere that influgne 
ced L. P. ſo warmly, . and ſo unband- 
ſomely to fall on Dr. Woodward , and 
his Book, he himſelf beſs knans. 


This 
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The Preface. 
This 1 can fafely ſay, that neither this angry 
Writer, nor any one elſe | have met with, 
hath in all this time offered oe ObjeQtion 
of any weight; when duely examin'd : or in- 
waliaated (0 much as one Single Article of 
any of the numerous Propoſitions the Dofar 
hath advanc'd. *Tis no xew thing for Diſs 
eaveries of worth and importance to meet 
with ill treatment from invidious and mo«- 
roſe Men. Thefe have been the Peſt and 
Complaint of all Ages : and the great Dif- 
couragers and impeders of Learning and 
Kyowledge.  T bey paſs by Pamphleteers and 
Scriblers (for ta fall upon them would be an- 
natural, and no other than a preying upox 

. thetr on Kjnd) and"tis only the deſerving = 
and ingeniaus that are obnoxious to their 
fary. *Tis not that Dr. Woodward's 
Performance was ill , but that "twas wery 
well: or that he was a Plagiary , out that 
he was far above that unworthy imputation, 
that incited T.. P. to ſo unhandſame ax 
Uſage of him. And ſo far is it. from any 

| manner of Diſparagement, that "tis a real 

Credit ta be thus oppoſed by oe who every 
where diſcovers himſelf to be as much a 

ſtwanger to gaod ſenſe, as he is to good man» 
ners. Beſides his Writer hath attack'd on- 

{7 che wieaneſt part of Dr. Wood ward's 

ork. We do not walue that Work , for . 

informing us ( what L. P. keeps ſuch. 4 

A 2 Pother 


The: Preface. 
Pother about ) that theEarth conſiſts of Stra- 
ta,or that the ſhells dug up at Land are real, 
though "twas neceſſary for him to clear even 
that, after ſome with 4 great deal of Learn- 
ing and Subtilty. had. puzzled and perplex*d 
it : no, the great Beauty and. Excellency 
of that Work conſiſts in the many and im- 
portant Propoſitions that are with ſo much 
clearneſs and certainty raiſed upon the Ob- 
' ſervations. TI know wery well E.P. and 
ſome of his Adherents have repreſented this 
Work as only a meer Theory : and the 
rhings in it as rather promiſed tobe proved 
hereafter, than really already made out; 4 
thing very injurious to the Labours of this 
worthy Gentleman, *Tis true, \becauſe of 
the narrow Bounds he was-there confined to, 
he is conſtrained ſometimes to break"off',” and 
defer ſome things t9 be further treated of in 
bis Larger Work. But theſe are all Subor- 
dinate, ard ſuch whereon the Primary Pro- 
poſitions do pot neceſſarily depend : theſe are 
what may be ſet aſide, and yet the Chain 
that runs through that Work be preſerved 
 ftatire. And the better and more diſcernin 
part of Mankind agree that thofe Propoi- 
tions are abundantly warranted by the Ob- 
fſervations, and proved beyond any reafon- 
able Conteit, to thoſe who can judge of 4 
Proof : to thoſe who can diſcern Conſes 
quences, and will take the pains to R_ 
an 
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and confer things; and they who will not, 
do not deſerve” the Satisfattion and In- 
formation they might reap fram a cloſe per- 
uſal of that Book. There's a turn and Con- 
trivance in that ſmall Treatiſe that ſuch as 
L.P. are ſo far from being Maſters of, that 
they'll, it may be, never diſcern it, They 
who ſhall pleaſe to make Tryal, will find 'tis 
#0 eaſy matter, in ſo little Compaſs, to fet 
fo many things in ſuch light as we there find 


them, This T am ſure I never yet knew 


any Perſon of capacity, and judement in 
theſe Studies, but who did ſtill the more ap- 
prove of this Work, the more carefully and 
frequeutly he peruſed and conſidered it ; eſpe- 
cially if along with this, he haa applyed 
himſelf to examine the Internal ſtructure 
of the Earth, azd the Circumſtances of 
the Foſſil Shells and other marine Bodies, 
which are every where ſo plentifully found 
buryed in it, | | 

The Diſſolution of the Earth at the De- 
luge, 7s a poiat I perceive that ſome wrll not 
get over : and others, I know not how gniſtake 
the Dottor®s ſenſe about it. But as aconſ(i- 
derate view and ſerious Examination of the 
ſeveral Strata of our Globe, and of all the 
Circumſtances of thoſe various Boates that 
are included in them , muſt needs convince 
any one that there was attyglly ſuch a diſſox 
lution: ſo he that carefully reads over the 
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Eſſay towards the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Earth, ad fludiouſly compares the ſe- 
veral Parts of it with each other, cannot, 1 
think, well either doubt of it, or be miſtaken 
in Dr. Woodward's meaning about it. 
And therefore I wonder that a late Learned 
* Con- Writer * ſhould Charge the Dottor with 
ference » Attributing that Diflolution ro the Power 
_ of the Water : Nay, and that he ſhould 
Part 2. p. further aſſert that That is One of the 
192 Grounds which he deſigns to build his 
Theory upon ; for the Dof#or no where jo 
much as intimates any ſuchthing : nor doth 
he ſappoſe that the Water diſſolved rhe 
Compages of the moſt rigid Foſhls, 
Marbles, and Adamants ," or any thing 
+ vid? in- like it ; + whatever this Author is pleaſed 
"uper RE” here FO give Out. | 
ts I think I may wery modeſtly as well as 
Eſajes p. truely ſay, no Man , who tis a competent 
26, &C. Fudge , but muſt allow that Dr. Wood- 
wards Work ſtands apon too broad and 
firm a Foundation of Nature ever to fail 
for the main of it, He mioht indeed, ſince 
no Man is infallible , have commited ſome 
Overſiohts in a Work of the vaſt Extent 
that is; which yet no one hath hitherto diſ+ 
covered in it, If any ſuch ſhall appear, 1 
dare envage, ſuch is his regard to Truth, n0 
Man ſhall more ingenuouſly yield, or more 
readily retraft a Miſtake, Nor of this do 


we 
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we #ndeed neex any other Proof - than the 
Inſtruftions for making Obſervations 
in all parts of the World, which he not 
long fince Publiſhed. For in that Tra 
the Dottor fairly ſubmits to the Teſt all 
that he hath ſet forth in his Book: he 
appeals to the Serutiny and Examination 
of Mankind, whether things be ſo, as he 
hath repreſented them, or not : He vequeſts 
of all” Perſons, who. have the Curioſity ' 
«nd Opportunity, to make + ailigent ſearch 
where ever they come, and then juſtly to 
report what they obſerve : he puts theſe 
Inſtructions into the hands of Perſons 


. that go abroad, and Travel to all parts 


of Aſia , Africa, 47d America, as well 
65 of Europe, and the nearer parts of 
the World, intreating that they would care- 
fully obſerve whether things ſtand in thoſe 
remote Conntries , as they do here at home, 
and as he hath ſet forth, or wat; than 
which nothing can be mote equitable and 
fair. And by this alſo, it may appear 
with what Diligence and Application he 
proſecutes his Larger Work ; he endea- 
vouring that all places of the Earth may 
be dnly Searched and Examined, that ſo 


that Work may be the more perfett and 


compleat., and the leſs ſubject to Errors 
and Miſtakes, | 
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Perhaps, my Defence... of the Do&or 
from the charge of Plagiariſm will ap> 
pear wholly needleſs to thoſe who have: been 
converſant in theſe ſtuates , and tedious to 
others; and truly 1 wiſh 1 could have brought 
it into' & ſhorter Compaſs. But I found-1 
could not poſſibly ao that if I ſtated the Caſe 
fairly, and repreſented things 'as they really 
are ; ſo maity Authors havine Written, 
and ſo many Conjettures having been pro- 
poſed about theſe matters. I had alſo in my 
thoughts. that it might not be unacceptable 
to the Curious 'to meet here in ſo little a 
Room the Chief Heaas or ſab5tance of what 
hath been advanced on theſe very entertain- 
ins aud important Subjetts, Upon the 
whole I doabt not but the wnprejudiced Reas 
der will be ſatisfyed that *tis wery unjuſt to 
accuſe Dr. Woodward as a Plagiary from 
Steno, and the other Authors mentioned by 
L. P. fince he muſt needs fee how different 
what the Doftor - hath brought is from 
Theirs, as- well as on how. much ſurer. Ar- 
 guments it depenas. "And certainly it can- 
' not but redound to his Credit to have re- 
. trieved ſuc great and weighty Truths at lat, 
after they had-ſo long bafled the utmoſt en- 
deavours of ſo many,ana ſeveral of them, ſo 
conſiderable Perſons. © 

I think I need make no Apology for my 
Manner of treating of L.. P. Such bold and 

| ; Jet 
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yet awkward pretenders,,to Philoſophy de= 
ſerving rather to be expoſed and ridiculed, 
than ſolidly refuted, But however where 
there is ajily thing of weight or moment 
brought by him, I have given it its due 
conſideration and regard; and I have been 
fo ſerious with him where I judged it 
roper to be ſo, that any one may ſee I 
could have been ſo throughout had I been 
engaged againſt an Adverſary of worth. I 
thought alſo that the Pleaſantneſs of a Few 
paſſages in it , might give this Trad an. 
Aamittance, where perhaps (ſuch is the Le- 
vity of ſome Mens judgments) a more ſe- 
were and ſolid Diſcourſe would loſe the Ju- 
ice of a Peruſal. 
If what I have done may be any way ſer- 
wviceable to ſhew the weaknel[s and meanne[s of 
ſuch Pretenſions to Reaſon and Philoſophy 
. 4s oppoſe things Divine and Sacrea : or to 
wvinadicate a Book that is abundantly qua» 
lifyed to propagate True Philoſophy, 
(which was the Deſign of it) and at the ſame 
time to ſupport the Authority of the Sacred 
Writings, 1 have wy Eni, and (hall 
think my ſmall pains ſujficcently compens 
fated, 
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Remarks on the two Eſſays, &Cc. 


Of the Anthor of thoſe Eſſays : he falſhy aſ- 
fumes the Name of L. P. Pay. 1. & ſeqq. 
bis Deſign and Principles, p. 5, &c. again, p. 
14, 15, 44, 45- Higgunwilingneſs to be charged 
with Atheiſm, p. 10, 62 to 65,57 to 72: 
The averſeneſs of ſome Writers to Chriſtianity, 
aud their propenſity to Paganiſm and. Idolatry, 
P. 11,12. 

L. P.'s Stupidity and Ignorance, P. 7, 42, 43, 
112, 119, 123, 127, 128,135, 136, 137, 140, 
41, 142, 149, 212, 213, 216. 

The Foſjil- Shells,&c. not repoſted in the Earth 
at the Creation,as Mr,Ray conjetured, p.16,1 7. 

L. P's Falſe Citations of Authors, p. 17, 18, 
19, 83, &c. 

His objettions about the Order of theSubſidence © 
of the Metalls, Minerals, Shells, &c. at the De- 
Inge, anſwer'd, p.19, @& ſeqq. to P. 23. and a» 
gain, p. 30 to 42. 

' Of the Cornua Ammonts, P. 23, | 

Of the Shell-Fiſh at the bottom of the main. 


Ocean, Þ. 24, 25, 26. 
Of 


_ 
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Of tbe Diſſolution of the Earth at the De- 
Iuge. Dr. Woodward does not aſcribe this 
D1ſſolution to the Water, nor to any Menſtruum, 
5p. Proofs of the certainty of this Diſſoluti- 


_ on, P. 27, 28, 29, alſo p. 217, 218. The Shells, 


C. being not diſſolved, no ObjeJ1on, p. 29, 30. 

Changes in the Earth, and Minerals ſince the 
Deluge, p. 39, 40, 41. 

L. P's Objedion about Coral adhering to the 
Foſſil-ſhells, anſwered, p. 42. | 

His groſs miſrepreſentations of Dr. Wood- 
ward's Opinions, P. 26, 43, 44, 55- 

Dr. Woodward's Account of the Time that 


. the Deluge commenced exatly conformable to the 


Moſaic p. 43- 

L. P's. ContradiGions , P. 45, 46, 48, 49, 
J0z Fe 78, B7, 38, 140, 144 

He aſſerts in oppoſition to Moſes that there 
was no univeral Deluge, Þ. 45. 47. 48. 60. 61. 
144. 145. * 

He will bave the ſhells found at Land to be 
nothing but Stones, p. 46. this conſider d, p. 47, 
43, 50,56, 57. | 

He aſſerts the Equivocal generation of Inſe&s., 
P. 48. 49. though he allows that Opinion tends 
to Atheiſm, Þp. 5o. 

Of the ſhells pretended to be found lodged in the 
Glands and. other Parts of Animals , þ. 45, 
225, 220, 

| Wh, Inſincerity + Þ- 1, 2, 52, 539 54s 83, 
97» 98, 99, 157 G& alibi paſt. 7 

His Objedtion about the Quantities of Trees, 
Bones, &c. dug up at land anſwer'd, p.5.4, 55,55. 

Of his declining to treat of the Origm of 
Springs * and the Generation of Fofjils,p. 55,59. 
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L. P's, Injurious treatment of Moſes, p, 62, 
63,64, 65, 145: 

Of Dr. Woodward's Diſcourſe about the 
Migration of Nations X the Origin of the Ame- 
ricans, and of the Negroes, Þ. 55. 66. 

L. P's impious * traducing and expoſing of 
the Holy Scriptures, p. 67, to 71. 

He deſires an Apology to be wrote for thoſe who 
are accuſed of Atheiſm, P. 72. 73. 

His trifling and ridiculous account of the State 
of Learning, P.. 74. 75- ; 

He confounds the fheils with the ſtones moulded 
n them, ÞP. 76. ot 

Dr. Woodward's Account of the -Conchite, 
&c. juſt, p. 76. 77. His Proofs of the Realty 
of the Shells, convincing, P. 77. oe 

All Inſetts proceed from Eggs , and Plants 
from ſeeds, p. 77. 78. | 

Dr. T. Robinſon's Account of the Origin of 
Inſe&s, p. 78. 79. and of Truffles, p. 72, and 
80. as alſo of the bringing the ſhells to Land by 
eonkeys, &Cc. P. 50. 51. and the Circulation 
by the Sun, the Sea, and the Hills, &c. P. 59. 

Of the ſtories of Toads , and other Animals 
found alive encloſed in ſolid ſtone, p. $0! $1. and 
of Worms in the Bodies of Animals, ib. | 

Of the Deſtrudtion of the Fiſhes at the Deluge, 
P. 81. 82. | 
_ L. P's. Obje&ion againſt the Diſſolution, &c. 
from the Mountains mentioned by Moſes in the 
Hiſt. of the Deluge, anſwer'd, 82. 83. 

Of the ſhells in the Hills of Patagonia in A- 
merica. Þ. $3. 

The Foſſil ſhells, that we cannot now match 
with marine ones, are veal, and came from tix 
Sea, P. 84. 35. | | 
 L. P's. Pedantry, p. 87, 88, 121. Ree 
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Pa: Letters are from the Abe of the fore= 
going Eſſayes, though under another Sham 
Name, Þ. 97, 98, 99, 105, 107, 125, 131, 
136, 146: 'tollg. - *' 

The Epiſtoley's Reſpedt and Tenderneſs to the 
Eſjuyer, Þ - 99, 100, 106, 

He: Fx hic Objedions to: Dr. Woodward's 
Opinions, being Conſcious of the Truth of thoſe 

--Opinions:i and betakes bimſelf to a New (though 
groundleſs ) Artifice, charging the Door with 
having taken them from Steno, and "other Au- 
thors, P. 101, to 107, 112, 113, 139. 

His Obje&ions about preſerving the Animals in 
the Ark,'p. 104, 105. 

| About the Foſſe I-Salt, 107, to 110. | 

'- Mont the Nails and Bolts of the Ark,tto,rnn; 

Mr. Ed. Lhwyd's Arguments. againſt the 
Reality of the Foſſil-Plants anſwer'd , p. 113, 
0119. 

Li Ps Knack at Poſtſcripts, and after-fetches, 
P.'119, 120, 121. | 

Fhis Antipathy to Moſes : and to Dr. Wood- 
ward. for defending of the Sacred Writer , p. 
122. 123. 

The pretty turns and peculiarities of his Stile, 
t24, i725, .131, Lat, 142, 143, 148, 160, 
t61, 216, 

His notable Difficutties about the planting of 
America, &c. 125, fo 128. 

His pleaſant Atcount of the Giants Cawſey 
in Ireland, P. 129, t0 132: he 
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The meaning of Petrifattions amongſt ſome 
modern Criticks, 132, 133 _ 

L. P's. Comical Account of bis Iriſh Petvi- 
faions, 133, to 140. E | 

His Shell-ſtones, Peunculites's , and the other 
Monſtrous Rarities i his Collefion , Þ. 134. 
His Toad-ſtone or Stone grinder, 135. The ſbone 
that is a fiſhes Tooth, p. 136. Foie rees of the 
Muſtroom-ſftane, 1 36. 137. BITE, 
His Talent to Criticizang, ibid, to Geography 

2 Elis judicious rangeing of things, 142. 
Herature , 143. His Logick, Þ. 7, 76, 
88, 144. His profound Subtilty, 146. | 

His weighty reaſon why be thinks the Earth not 
diſſolved in the Noctick Deluge, 1 44- 

Hs Mock-Skirmiſb, 146. 147. | 

A notable Reaſon why the ſhells mere nat difſol- 
ved as well as the ſtones, &c. 148. 149: 


A word of Advice to Mr. Robin- 
ſon, Oc: OW 


M* Robinſon's Acrornt of things as ve- 
pugnant to common ſenſe , as it is to the 
Moſaic Arcount , P. 152; He underſtands not 
the Subje& be writes on, any more ' than be does 
the Works of Dr. Woodward or the other Au 
thors- that have treated of it, Hits clumſy and 
affeFed Expreſſions, &Cc. 152, 153, t0 156. 
The Additional Remarks before X4r. Robin- 
{on's Book wrote by L. P, Þ, 156, 157,160,161. 
The Deſign of theſe Remarks to a(pevſs Dr. 
Woodward as & Plagiary, in taking bus Noti- 
w—__ Columna , Dy, Hook ; Steno, Scilla; 
ane other Authors, p. 158. to 161: of 
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Of the late. Abſtrad? of Sciila?s Book, p, 160. 

Dr. Woodward vindicated from the Aſper- 
ſons of Plagiariſm, 161. & ſeqgq. PIN 

A. con/iger ation of the ſeveral Authors aljedg'd 
by L, P. 4nd firft of F. Columna 161, As 
Arguments for the. Reality of the Foſſl-Shels, 
&c, confider'd , P. 162.16 3. Dr. N33 ag 
far from having - any need of his Aſſiftance, 
164. 165... How Columna thought ther brought 
fo Laus,. 166. nh pur ©” 

Ds, Hook*i Arguments confider'd,167,t0 172. 

N, Steno's Attempt to prove the Shells , &c. 
real exaninn'd, 172,t0 193: How he imagin'd 
them brought to Land,1 94., to 196. His Atcount 
of the Cauſes of the Deluge conjider'd,, 1 97, to 
200. Of the Qrigin. of Springs and Yapours, 200 
301. He knew natbing of the Diſſolution of the 
Earth, &c: 201, to 205. How he thought the 
Strata - foryzd , 205. 206. Of the Subſidence, 
GC. 207, He had no Notion of its being accard- 
ing to Specifick Gravity. 207, to 210, Of the 
fermation. of Mountains, 210. 211, Of the 
Fiſſures of the Strata, 212. 213. Of the Foſſil- 
Plants, 213. Of the Imprefſrons of Shells 04 Stones; 
and Stones moulded in them, 215, to 218, 
Steno's Errors and Defetts, 219, to 222, 

Ag. Scilla's Reaſons why he believed the 
ſhells real, conſader'd, 2.22 , ta 226. He nei- 
ther knew nor cared how they came to Land, 226. 
to 230. He ts far from aſſerting that the ſubſzdence 
was according to ſpecifick Gravity , 230 to 238. 
He knew nothing of the Diſſolution, 239. 

Of P. Boccone, 239 to 242. Dr, Grandius, 
242, to 245. Dr. Ramazzini, 245, to 252: 


Afr. John Ray. 252. 253. * | 
Mr; 


The Contents. 
e Hr. Ray's Difficulties [in bis Pref. to his 
Synopſss Stirp. Brit.) relating to the Fofſil- Plants, 
of STS >» © SER Dig! nbd 
_ L. P's Charpe of Plagiariſm upon Dy. Wood- 
ward wholly. without any manner of © ground, 
P. 256, to 258, alſo 269, 270, |, 
Columna, Steno , Scilla, &c.” ſo far from 
baving evinced the Reality of theſe Shells , that 
they were univerſally beheved to be not real till 
Dr. Woodward wrote : Nay there were ſeveral 
Authors who wrote profeſſedly againſ® Columna, 
Steno , @c. to ſhew their Arguments for the 
Reality of theſe Bodies were not concluſive, Þ. 
258. 259. | | _— 
Dr. Liſter particularly argues moſt vehement- 
ly againſs Steno that theſe Shells are meer 
Stones, formed in the Earth, and never were any 


Part of an Animal.. How be thinks them form?'d, 


This a little tenderly confider'd, p. 259, to 266. 
Of the ſame Opinion were Dr. Plot , Reiskius, 
and other Authors, p.; 266, to 2:70. 

Of Mr. Edward Lhwyd, p. 266, 267, 268. 


ERRAT 4. 
Pee 4+ line 19. for Adventure read Adventurer, Þ. 9« 
l: 1. for he 7. the aforeſaid Gentleman, 'p. 79s 
I. 6. dele . p: 107. I. 19. for the r. that, p. 112.1. 28. 
for way r. was, p. 122: 1, 15. for preterids r. pretended, 
p. 16g. l. 19. for Centre r, Central , Þ. 239 I. 22, for 
Co $i 7, Cosi, p. 175. 1: 15, for ralves 7, valves. 
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Remarks upon the Title. 


ſons why a Writer ſhould ſome- 
| times conceal his Name; yet T 
_ = think there can be zoe why 
he ſhould falſify it , at any time. And 
therefore if L. P. are not the true 1z7- 


tial Letters of our Eſſayer's Name, an 


if theſe Eſſays were not ſent in a Letter 
from Oxford, as is in the Title-Page pre- 
tended, Both which T have good grounds 
to. believe; it will bear very h 

our Author's ſizcerity, and plainly inti- 
mate, that he had ſome bad Cauſe to 
ſupport, and ſome ſi#iſter deſigns to pro- 
pagate, which he was aſhamed Barefa. 
ced to appear in. It's probable therefore 
that this lurking Author ( if I may call 
him an Author who.is ſuch a Patcher to- 
gether of other Mens Arguments) was 
induced to put this Cheat on the World 
for one of theſe Two Reaſons : Ei- 
ther becauſe he judged ſome things 
he had ſaid here to be too = and pre- 
carious to be _— owned ; or that 
his own Credit an 


 Reput=r:0u was 
not 


—Hough there may be good Rea- 


S 


ard on 


[ 2 ] 
| not Baſis enough to fix on and abide 
{ by. 
"if the former were his Inducement to 
conceal and fallify his Name, I think he 
was much 1n the right on*t: And *tis 
great pity , that when he was ſo luck 
as to make this diſcovery, he had not al- 
ſo found out that it had been better ze- 
ver to have publiſhed theſe Eſſays at all. 
' However Pm ſure *twas very 7 + Tu-ony 
ous to lay that Brat at a Poor Oxon1ar's 
Door , which he was afraid or aſham'd 
to Father himſelf. 

But if the latter conſideration thus 
influenced him to att Incognito, *tis a 
greater Argument of his Modeſty than his 
Fudgment,that he ſhould expect the ſham 
of a Letter from Oxford , and direfted to 
4 Lord, would give that Pamphlet Cre» 
dit and Reputation, when its innate 
worth was not able to do ſo. For L. P, 
might have known that the World of 
late Years is grown as ſick of an Anony- 
mous Pamphlet , direfed to a Lord, as 
*tis of a Play or Poem pretendealy written 
by a Perſon of Quality, And we are now 
adays ſo kind , or rather juſt, to the 
' Merit of Perſons of Rank and Nobility, 
to beheve all ſuch Trifles to be. the abor- 
tive Tfſue of ſome dabling Wretch, that 
thus ſhrouds himſzlf under the Umbrage 
or 


% 


Py 


[3] 
or Patronage of Quality: And all knaw 
Dick Baldwin is ready to help ſuch a 
Scribler out at a dead lift. 

But let the Book ſhift for it ſelf as it 
can: L; P. is reſolv'd it ſhall not want 
for Title, He knew a great miany in 
this Age would be very much pleaſed 
with a Man that could diſcover ſome Er- 
rors about Moſess Creation,General Flood, 
and the Peopling of the World. Eſpecially 
when it was to conſiſt of :wo Parr, too z 
and theſe ſo accurately divided as to con- 
tain full fourteen whole Pages a piece : 
| For thus a perſon of the right Stamp 
might be able to Baſfle 0/4 Moſes, with- 
out, what is his Nataral Averſion ; the 
Fatigue of Say and Thinkizg. But the 
Miſchief is; When L. P. comes to 
treat of theſe, of the Firſt, viz; of the 
Creation , the World, he faith nothing 
at all: ofthe Second (7. e.) the General 
Fload, very little to the purpoſe ; and a- 
 baut thelaſt, wiz. The peopling of the 

World, puts a downright Trick upon 
us 3 and foiſting in the little word” New 

fore H/or/d, tells us only that it can- 
not enter into his Nodgle how America, 
all the World it ſeems that he knows; 
cattie tq be peopled ?&® | 

His Title to the ſecond Eſſay is poi 
polity ſet forth alſo wich a pretence; 
| B 2 | n6t 


Page I, 


[+ | 
not only of diſcovering the Rſs, Progreſs, 
and Deſtruition of Fables aud Romances 
(things it ſeems that L. P. hath' much 
ſtudied ). but alſo to givethe World an 
Account of the. Szate of Learning , for- 
ſooth ; but we ſhall ſee when we come 
to examine it, . that he tells us, as I fear 
he knows, very [ittle of the Matter, 


7 EY Ye on his Apolog y. 


| F 'P. begins his Apology for his E/- 
* ſays with acquainting his feigned 
Lord, That the Univerſal diſpoſition of this 
Are ts bent 0a a Rational Religion, and 
that Fiercenſs and Biggotry is in good mea« 
fare calw#d and allazed. Which 1s very 
good News if it be true: and I heartily 
wiſh L. P. were bent upon it too, and 
that fiercenſs and Biggotry were allayed 1n 
him afſo, ButlI fear our Adventure 1s 
not a little tintured with bozh, How- 
ever he tells us, he will fail out on the 
Pacifick Sea, and hopes to gain his Port 
without any Storm or hardſhip. Well, Sir, 
if you will be rambling, good Voyage 
royou ! But I wiſh you underftood your 
Compaſs, better, and had a little more 
Balaſt before you venture that little tot- 
tering Cock-Boat of yours to the Waves, 
But Whyp ! he's gone TI ſee, Top-lails 
Ho a Trip! 


—__ I 


[5] 


a Trip! all Caution comes too late. For 
from the right Courſe of a Rational Reli- 


g10n, he is got into the New Latitude of 


Liberty and Natural Philoſophy already ; & 
is falling foul on the Rocks of Copernicas, 


Galileo, Campanella, Merſennas, Gaſſendus, 


Carteſius, &c. and what is worlt of all, 
doth not perceive any danger neither ! 
For who would think, that a Man thar 
{ct out ſo fairly on the Pacifick Sea of 4 
Rational Religion, ſhould ſo ſoon deviate 
as toeſteem a Man zever the worſe Chri- 
ſtian, for contradicting the Scriptures, thoſe 
ſacred writings that eſtabliſh Chri/t:;anity. 


He faith indeed that Copernicus , and the 


other Authors he names do /o, and I per- 
ceive,likes them the better for that,bur he 
dorh not-prove it ; and I hope no one 
will beheve him on his bare word ; for 
I could eafily ſhew from the plain words 
of many of them, were it here neceſſary, 
that it 15 baſely falſe. But he goes on, and 
ſaith the Sacred Writers ſpake (1o he 
chooſes to expreſs himſelf) to ex not 
famous in Arts and Seiences ; and there- 
fore they adapted ailtheir ſayings to the 
Vulzear Ideas : that their deſign was to teach 


- them the True Theocracy and gaoa Morals, 


and not the Natural Syſteme of the World, 
Whar then ! doth it follow therefore that 
they impoſed upon them, and told them 

B 3} Lyes ? 
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Lyes? It's quite a different thing tb omit 
giving account of a Mater; or tb do it 
only ſummarily and in general, and to ao 
z Faleh and precariouſly, as ſome indeed 
have boldly offertes, and I perceive L. P. 
thinks Moſes hath done in his Hiſtory of 
the Creation and Deluge ; though net- 
ther They nor He can ever prove that. 
For whoever looks into it with a careful 
and unprejudiced mind will very clearly 
ſee, that though it were not the Great 
Author's deſign primarily to teach the 
Jews Philoſophy, yet he hath no where 
delivered any thing that contraditts the 
Phenomena of Nature. As to what L, 
P. faith of the Calumnies that have 
been caſt on the Worthy Maſter of the 
Charter-Houſe ; T tieed ohly remark, that 
the Maſter knows whom to thank for 
them, and no doubt will own himſelf 
very much obliged to L. P. for the Com- 
uu he makes him keep; in _ 
im thus, between rhoſe whom, #+ /azth, 
contradiQ the Scriptures oh 0oze hand, 
ahd Hobbs, that Unphiloſophigal Aﬀerter 
of a Corporeal Deity, on the other. By 
which, as others of ſuch looſe principles 
have done before him, he ſlilyendeavours, 
to calumniate him himſelf ; And therefore 


L.P. (as Dr. Burnet*'s worſ# Enemy ) 


ought to be as much aſhamed of ſo abu- 
5 ſing 


LF 


ſing one whom he pretends to com- 
mend, and whoſe Learned Works ; all 
that have the Honour to know him, are 
ſure , were never intended to propagate 
any ſuch Principles, as L. P. and his 
Gang diſcover themſelves to be governed 
by : as he may beof the Nonſenſe he is 


guilty of in expreſſing it; for who can 
e words ; Pzeces of 


make azy other of the 
Admirable workmanſhip, which his Enemies 
may he aſhamed of, as ſome were on the diſ- 


covery of the Antipodes aud New World, » 


Next L. P. tells us boldly, that the 


Philoſophic Hiſtory of the Bible is not always 


fo be embraced; and gives us this ſub- 
ſtantial and weighty reaſon for it, (as 
we muſt conclude from the cauſal. con- 
juntion [For] which uſhers in what 
follows ) For, ſays he, what an Oat-cry 
againſt Mr. Hobbs becauſe he deſcribed the 
Deity as Corporeal , though {( as L. P. 
daringly faith) Moſes ad the Scriptures 


had done ſo before him, . Now *tis a ridi- 7. 


culous falſehood to aſſert that Moſes and 
the Scriptures do deſcribe God as Corpo- 
zeal ; ſince the dire contrary is de- 
clared. Deuteronomy 4. 12, & 15. Te 
ſaw no manner of Similitude, John 4. 24. 
God is a ſpirit, 2 Cor. 3.17. 1 Tim. 6. 
16. Whom no Eye hath feen, nor can ſee. 
But ſuppoſe they had, one would think 
B 


4 rliat 
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that ſhould be an Inducement to our 

Author to embrace ſuch an Hiſtory : 

where Moſes and Mr. Hobbs jump fa 

luckily together ! for it will appear 

plainly by the through peruſal of theſe 

Eſſays, that L. P, is one of thoſe qs: 

Veritatem metiuntur, aut eſtimant, non r4- 

tionum Pondere & Momentis, ſed Aﬀetti- 

bus abrepti,aut prejudiciis occacati, &Cc. As 

he Learnedly concludes *tis the humour 

of the Evgliſh to do; by which he as 

Scandalouſly abuſes the whole Nation, as 

a Certain Gentleman ( whom perhaps 

L. P. may know a little of ) hath done 

Our Meiniſfters of State :\ who in the 

Introduttion to Sr. John Narboroagh”s 
Voyage, which he hambly condeſcended to 
fſerible for the Bookſeller, ſaith, that the 
Promoting Arts and Sciences, with Treaſure, 
z a Secret, which fome Miniſters think not 
fit to prattiſe, or perhaps may be inſexſivle 
of, for want of Penetration. Which is 
very near a kin to what L. P. faith, p. 
39, of this Pamphlet ; viz. That The 
mrae Philoſophy in England begins to dege- 
werate into Cofſiping and T ale-telling, for 
want of « Richelieu, or a Colbert to pat 
tbe Wheels ad Springs in motion: A Re- 
fleion on our Sypryiours as baſe and Sprte- 
fl in meaning and aefgn , as the Max- 
wer of expreſſing it 15 affected and _ 
: os, 


* x. NO "0 


[9] 
/ous. Not but that he is, ſince that, veer'd 
about,as we lee trom his late Introduction 
zo the Engliſh Trauſlation of P. Le Comp- 
tes Account of China, which he ſays, he 
thought neceſſary to ſpin out purely out of 
good will and complatſance ta the Bookſelters. 
For he ſtill goes on in his /owly. Office of 
Spinning under them , for want of other 
Employ. In this he tells us he 7s ſure there 
7s a vaſt wit and genius in our Miniſtry 
capable of the greateſt Enterprize, Nil dee 
ſperandum ;---talking much of the Growth 
and propagation of Letters ; a freſh Circala» 
tion and a New Life in Nature, I confels 
] was a little wondering at the Charge, 
but I diſcover'd by conferring another 
Paſſage of this I2trodu&#1i04 herewith,that 
finding Philoſophy turns to /1itle Account 
with him, hes now ſetting up for a Po- 
liticiaz, and this was put in meerly , to 
give it in his own words , to flatter an- 
hitious Powers, to raiſe private Fortunes, 
or favour particular FaGroas : as all that 
ever he had wrote before: was zo eaſe an 
Hypochonariack Spleen, tor 1o he attects 
toſpeak, to let us know that his Sp/eez 
1s in his Hjpochonares , and not in the 
Nape of his Neck ; whereby we fee his 
Skill in Anatomy. is exceeding great as 
wellas in Oratory and Pazegyricks, For 
the Scrap of. Latin in the tall, 'Tixowe © f 
PY (0/4 


[0] 


Old Lil's Grammar. But rather than 


not have az Ezxd, or two of it, in each of 
his zoble Works, hell plunder , not only 
that, but even Cato, Corderias, and the 
Sententte Pueriles. 

L. P. cloſes his Apology with aſſu- 
ting us, that his Lord knows him to be 
well-affetted to the Church of England, and 
not in the leaſt tinftured with Atheiſm. T1 
hope my Lord hath better reaſons for 


his Belief of this matter ,' than L. P. 


hath thought fit to publiſÞ to the World 
in theſe Eſſays; of which more by and 
by. And ſince he hath alteady told us, 
that the Beſt Philoſophers contradict the 
Seriptares , and that the ſacred Writers de- 
ſeribed the ſapreme All-wiſe, and all Power- 
ful Being as corporeal ; aid that the Phi- 
toſephic Hiſtory of the Bible is not always to 
bt» eniibraced (that is) believed; T ſay 
when one conſiders this, it is enough to 
make one fufpe& , he had converſed at 
feaſt with ſome of thoſe Inviſible Gen- 
tlemen , or read ſome of the Books of 
thoſe which the World calls Atheiſts : 
And *tis really a great wonder, that an 
Tnquifitive Man , as £. P. would be 
thought to be, and a great Traveller too, 
ſhould never in all the Countries he hath 
gone through (no not in 1:a/y it dj 
meet with one Arheiſt. Bur Pm afraid , 
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[11] 
L. P. carnot ſee wood for Trees, and that 
his Braizs ſtand not the ſame way with 
thoſe of the reſt of Mankind ; ſince 
he cari think thoſe that aſſert God A4& 
mighty to conſiſt of dull and unaQtive 
matter, and that ſay he hath even in the 
Stered Volume of his Will, impoſed Falſe 
#hd anpbiloſophical Stories upon us, to be 


Men of a more than orditiaty Zyal ati Vee 


neration for the Supreme, All-wiſe, ana 
All-Powerful Being *. . But theſe Gentlts 
men, and af who are Exemies to the 
Holy Scriptares, are much in favour with 
this Author, and others of hit ſtrain... And 
this Humoii prevails ſo far with thern, as 
fo make thein fayd of even Paganiſm 


ard Inolatry, Witneſs the ExthaZt of 


the Hort. Malabaricus, whereiti the Thtos 
togy and Politicks of thi I#dians ate highs 
ly commerided, xs ſo well WI$d ahd depetd- 
hg upon one anothtt , that they may in þrd- 
bability hold ro the Worlds End. And the 
ſame Author in his late Introdnt#ion th 
P.'\le Conipte, goes higher yet, and will 


not have the Mi/ioaries trouble them- 
ſelves longer with propagating Chyt- 


fſtiazity in Ebina and the Iiates ; or think 
that chat ſhall eyer univerſally preyarl ; or 
expect from Heaven a general aniformity 
in Religion; fince the Y | 
aiverſe conſiſts in vatitty , at God _ 


armony of the U-- 
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pology, 


[12] : 
has, and ever will be worſhipt in differen 
Forms , and under various Figures and 
Ideas. As ſometimes in Form of an Ox, 
which the Ancient Agyprians worſhipt ; 
as they did Monkeys, Crocodiles , Leeks * 
and Onions: Sometimes in Form of a 
Cow ,. adored by the Modern Indians, © 
whoſe Theology the Introdutter extolls ſo 
much : or in an Image of Wood or Stone. 
And #t ſeems, he ſays, to be a general Er« 
. rar amongſt us, that many wiſe Nations 
© adore meer Stocks and Stones , without any 
reſpect to the Supream Divinity. Now if 
they have but zhat , *twill bring them 
off ſafe enough; they may . worſhip 
Stocks, and Stoxes, and Cows, as long as 
they will, nor need they care a Fig for 
Chriſtianity, or ths Goſpel : Turks, Pa» 
£ans, and all others are ſecure, and in- 
deed in the rizht , if it be the Will and 
pleaſure of God to be worſhipt under wari- 
ous Figures and Ideas. And this 1s one of 
many Inſtances that might be given of 
the more than ordinary Zal and Veneration 
theſe kind of Authors have for the S«- 
pream Divinity: and how well they land 
affected to the Church of England. 

I omit deſcanting on L. P's. merry 
concluſion of this Apology , where, by 
a happy way, which 1s peculiar to him, 
he jumbles {maginary Caſtles in the Air, 
rg and 


[13] 
aud Don Quixotte*s two real Windmills 
together , ſince ſuch Abſurdities are ſo 
common with him, that it were endleſs 
to take notice of them all. 


=. 


Remarks onthe Firſt Part of the Firſt 
ESSAY. | 


L, P. tells us at the beginning, That 

* the Common Hiſtory of the Firſt Cha- 
os, of the Deluge (winch here, as 1n the 
Title Page , he owns to be Univerſal) 
and the peopling of the Old and New World, 
2s (o well knows to every Body, that he 
thought an Account of them would ſeem uns 
neceſſary : eſpecially, ſaith he, to'your Lord- 
ſhip, who has read ſo many Excellent Wri« 
zers upon them,as Judge Hales's Originati- 
on of Mankind, Dr. Burnet's moſt Inges« 
tons Theory, Mr. Ray*s' Three Phy. The- 
ological Diſcoarſes, &c.... Now it theſe 
things be already ſo well known,that any 
farther Account of them is unneceſſary, 
what need L. P. trouble his head about 
them ? For. cither the Authors he cites 
have givena good and ſufficient Account 
of them, or they have not. 


| If they have not ;3- why doth he ſtile 
them Excellent Writers, (p. x.) and call 


. 
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[14] 
Dy. Buener's Theoy, 4 Pitce of Admits 
ble Workm , which his Enemies, of 
which he T obs can be none, may be 
aſbamed of , as ſome were upon the Diſco+ 
of the Anti podes,end the New World? 
ts p.2.) = why doth he niake ſuch 
T: uſe of Mr. Rqy , throughout theſe 
ou of which more by and by: But 

if theſe Authors have given the World 
(as he ſeems hereto _—_— a juſt and 
Philoſophical account of the Firft Chaos, 
Univerſal Deluge , and the Peopling f the 
World; why « oth he brand Fi things 
they deliver with the odious Titles of 
al rous Traditions, Hypotheſes invented 
ells, apd which have (he ſaith) in- 
Fw. the purity off Nature with Fables, 


Chimerafs , WA Romances? ind mhy 


does he charge Moſes and his Defenders 
with hovins made aft off God Almighty 
Himſelf" on oF, Occaflons, to invert and con- 


found his own / my 5/906 of Capſes, and to 


| commit abſurdities in Nature , either fn 


mak good an uncert4in Tradition (#: «, the 

Divine Hiftery of GoneſisY or 16 corrobo- 
rate 4 vain Fancy. Ts not this fine Incort 
fiſtent tuff ? W here £. P. plainly 
diftovers himſelf, and his Deſign : When 
he thinks an Author contrad:#s the Mos 
ſaick Hiſtory, by atyy means enerwates the 
Eredit of the Sacred Writings, and eridea- 
"v0 


[15] 


yours to prove them Vapbileſephice! and 
abſurd ; he moſt liberally beſtows n 
Titles of Moſt Admirable , Excellent, and 
Tngenious on him : But when on the 
other hand he meets with one that does 
any ways eſtabliſh , ſtrengthen , and fup- 
port the Authority of Scripture,and ſhews 
that the .Accounts there given of things 
are agreeable to Reaſon, and the Phano- 
mena of Nature; then ſtrait he derides 
his Fpotheſis as a Monſtrous Monkiſh 
Tradition, a Fable, Chimera , and Ro- 
, 72ance ; and Thumbs o'er his Common- 
lace Book to find Lative tuff to abuſe 
im in: And as Men give Nick Names 
according to the Books they read, Company 
they keep , or as they wary in their Dreams 


and deſigns, as he obſerves, So he alſo 7. 3. of 
. calls him all zo naught in ſome foul words 35 42% 


44 to come cloſe to the Point, as L.P. 
aith , We have been told of old (that is 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoſis) That all 
things were mingled in a fluid Chaos, at the 
firſt Creation, and that in proceſs of time 
there came on gradualSediments andSepara= 
tions, and that concreted Maſs which we call 
the World. And this, he tells us , made 
ſome great Philoſophers (but cites only 
Mr, Ry in the Margin) conclude, That 
the Shells, Teeth, and other Bones of Fiſhes, 


were 


be had formerly filched from Cicero. p. 2. 


Zi 3. 


x [16] 
were embowelled in the Beds , or Strata of 


the Earth, on the gradual or leiſurely ſepara- 
tion, of draining of the Waters after the 


firſt Creation. 


| Here I obſerve theſe things { Firſt, 
That L. P. now *tis for his Turn, grants 
that the Shells, Teeth, and Boxes, found 
ſo plentifully every where at Lazd, are 
really ſuch as they appear to be. Se- 
coxdly, He grants alſo, That the Earth 
doth confiſt of ſuch Strata, or Beds, as 
look like the Sediments of Water. Third- 
ly, That as he names but ome of theſe 
great Philoſophers which were of the 
opinion, that theſe Exawie of Animals 
were left thus at the fir/t Creation , fo he 
Abies Mr. Ray in ſaying , that he cozs 
cludes they were left there at that Time, 
ForMr. Ray propoſes it only as a preſent 
ConjeCture {See the half ſheet after p. 162. 
of his Firſt Diſcourſe) and I queſtion not 
is zow of another Opinion, Fot as *tis 
impoſſible to imagine how the 
Shells, Teerh, and Bones of Fiſhes, 
could ever gec own to ſuch waſt depths, 
as we find they are every where at land, 
by the way he propoſes, and entomb 
thernſelves in the Bodies of Solid Stoze : 
and that Trees, Plants, and the Bones of 
L and-Animals dug alſo out of the Earth, 
jhonld be left there , where they could 
not 


[17] : 
hot grow nor ſubſiſt ; ſo likewiſe ze 
way he propoſes for their being left there 
Is diretFHy contrary to the Accoant Moſes 
gives of” Things ; and this I know will 
goa great way with Mr. Ray, whatever 
it will do with L. P. Now the Texr 
Gith plainly Gez. 1. 9, 10. That the third 
day the Waters were all gathered together 
from off the Earth into one place, which is 
there called the Sea ; and therefore it 
cannot. be rationally conjeQtured by a 
Man that believes the Authority of the 
Scriptures , that the Waters were many 
Tears in going off the Earth : and that at 
the firſt only a little ſpot where Adam dwelt 
was dry. But what 1s worſe than all this, 
and doth effeCtually refute this vain opi- 
ion ; the Fiſhes of the Sea, and of other 
waters were not made till the fifth day ; as 
Is very plain from Gey. 1. 20. which was 
after the Waters had betook themſelves 
to their appointed place, But L. P. goes 

on, and faith, that we have been aſſured 
by others , and for it cites Stevo, Hook, 

Ray, and Plott, that theſe Marine Bodies 

were left here at the Univerſal Deluge. But. 
here, as he expoſes his own Igxorance, fo 

he again abuſes Mr. Ray, in making him 

conclude but fix lines before , that theſe 

Shells, cc. were left thus in the Earth 

at the Creation, and now fo aſſare us 

S 


they 


od 


Microg. 
P+ L11s 
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they were ſo depoſited at the Univerſal 
Delage ; which Mr. Ray does not any 
where aſſert. Nor doth Dr. Hook aſſure 
us that theſe Bodies were thus left in the 
Earth at the Deluge ; he only concludes 
in the general, that they were left by ſome 
Deluge, Inundation, Earthquake , or ſome 
ſach other means. Dr. Plor's Opinion is, 
that they are meer ones : that they ne- 
ver belonged to the Sea,or were brought 
by any Delage, but were formed in the 
very place where we at this day dig then 
ap ; all which in his Nataral Hiſtory of 
Oxforafhire and Staffordſhire , he endea- 
vours to make out by many Arguments. . 
As to Steno , *tis true he thought them 
Shells, but does zot prove it, He was 
likewiſe of Opinion that ſome few of 
theſe Shells were Relicks'of rhe Delage, 
bur offers go ſatisfatFory Argument of that: 
and for the reſt, he RUAgIES roune f them 
generated in the very places where they are 
zow found : that others were brought to 


'Land at ſeveral times by Inundations of 


Vid. word the Sea, Earthquakes, and Eruptions of 


of advice 
to Mr. R0- 
binſon, 


Monntains ; of which more hereafter. 
So thet *tis plain here L. P. is groſly 
miſtaken in the ſenſe of the Authors he 


quotes ; which Error if he take it il] that 


I rhus expoſe, I will for once beg his 
Pardon, and believe he did.it w//fully, out 
0 


TY bi Soca 2M hd 


we VV» * SSD — 


——_ 
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-would not have been the Reſal: 
confounding his own 'Laws, as L; 
it, -but only ſo ſupernaturally determ- 


_.L.-: 

of a; good pious deſig to ſhew, that a 
certain worthy Gentleman that he bears 
great good will to, and who hath efe- 
Fually proved that theſe are real Shells, 
and were left thus at the Deluge , did 
not light on thoſe proofs himſelf, but 
ſtole them from the Authors above-men- 
tioned , and ſome others , which L. P. 
mentions 1n another place. 

But pray let us go on and examine 


the matter of fait, as L. P. defires, Phy- ». 3, ard 


ſically, Mechanically , Experimentally, and % 
by the Laws of Hyaroſtaticks. - He 15 now 
in avery good humour, and grants that 
the Fir/# Chaos (I hope he means the 


Creation of the World recorded in the 


Furſt of Geneſis) and the Univerſal Deluge, 


might be miracalouſly brought about. Very 7. 4, 


good-! Sir, I-thank you heartily , let 
us fee how:far this-will go. If the Delage 
were Miraculous , all the management of 
things then muſt-needs be immediately 
in the hands of God ; and therefore if. any 
thing ſhould have then proceede 
zrary tothe aſual courſe of Na 


ning, , ſuſpending, or diſpoſing of them, as 
was agrecable to thole Great Ends he 


'hafl «then to carry en; and which LP. 


C 2 _ granity 


© calls ?. 4: 
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grants were miraculouſly to be brought 
about. Sach an effect Dr. Woodward ſhews 


Nat. Hiſt. the bringing on of the Water at the Deluge 


of the 


Earth.Part 


to have been : as alſo the Univerſal Diſ- 


2. and 3. ſolution of the Earth which then hap- 


Vide P. 4+ 
circa fin, 


pen'd, a thing which ſticks ſo hard in 
L. P*s. Throat, that he will never ſwal- 
low it down ; and therefore he now 
proceeds, you muſt know, fall Hydroſt a- 
rically ro refute it. Says he, #f all the ſo- 
lids had been diſſolved , and floating and 
ſubſiding (4.e., Swimming and Sinking) 27 
the great Fluid of the Abjſs at the Deluge ; 
the moſt ponderous muſt ſubſide firſt and fall 
aeepeſt, and the reſt in their order , accord- 
ing to their ſpectfick weights: And then 
would the Metalls have been loweſt, &c. 
Why ! ſo it would have been, had God 
Almighty thought fit, and had it been 
ſuitable to thoſe Grear Deſigns he was 
then bringing about. But a Man that 
believes the Deluge Miraculous (as L. P. 
doth) may alſo believe, that God might 
otherwaſe order matters, and /«ſpezd the 
uſual Laws of this ſubſidence of the Metalls 
and Foffils at the Delage , in what pro- 
portion would beſt Re with thoſe 
Intentions he had in the Re- Formation of 
the Earth after the Flood, The Ingentious 
Gentleman, 1 laſt mentioned, hath in the 
2174 Page of his Excellent Eſſay, pro- 

| miſed 
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miſed to aſſign a Reaſon why Metalls and 
Minerals ly ſometimes ſo near the ſurface, 
and did not (becauſe of their greater Gra- 
vity) at the general Subſidence in the De- 
luge fall to a much greater depth than we 
now find them, "This Promiſe, how able 
he is to make good, both my ſelf, and 
ſeveral others, who have conferred with 
him 67 this 'Head, know very well. Nor 
need I here go about to anticipate him in 
the Performance, The truth 1s, any one, 
that hath App/icatioz enough to compare, 
what he hath already delivered in different 
Places of that Eſſay , need not be far to 
ſeek for that Reaſoy. But L. P. whoſe 
Talent, I perceive, 1s not Conſideration, 
is 12 a terrible fright about this mat- 
,ter ; for he hath diſcovered , he tells us, 
That the Metalls are oft at the top, Beads p, «, 
of Marble near the Superfictes, Vegetables, 
 Teſtaceous, and Animal Bodies lower ſtill, 
and the Abyſs of Water loweſt of all. Vas 
was ſuch a fantaſtical Deſcent of ſolids in 
2 Fluid, ſuch an Un-Nataral, Un-preter- 
zatural, and Un-ſupernatural Trick, as 
L. P. thought , that it ſcared him even 7, ,, 
out of all his ſevez Seaſes : tor undoubt- 
edly he was not in his Wi7s, when he 
read the, 80th Page of the Doctors Book ; 
for had he been himſelf then, he would 
have found that 'this was not the reſult 
| W343 of 
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of a fantaſtical deſcent of ſolids in a flatd, 
but of a real Dirt I Strata, _ 
they were ſunk, according to the Laws of 
Gravity, and conſolidated, And where- 
as L. P. faith, p, 5. That the ſame Shells 
ana Marine Bodies are found deep in Beds 
of Stone of different ſpecifick Gravity ; 1 
lay in the general, that tis a great mi- 
ſtake; and unleſs L. P;, had cired fome 
g00d Authority for it, or brought ſome 
initance of matter of fat, there's very 
little reaſon to believe him. Nor hath 
what he next mentions any weight 1n 
it, of Cockles and Coraua Ammonis being 
found on the wery ſaperficies of the Earth : 
For firſt *tis falſe to ſay, as he does, thar 
thoſe Shells are the moſt ponderous; there 
being very many that are much more 
ponderous than theſe are. But the Que- 
{tion here is not ſo much which are the 
moſt ponderous, as which are of the.great- 
eſt ſpecifick Gravity. And it ſeems L. P. 
or whoever was his Irtelligencer here, 
cann*t conceive a /it:/e ſhell to be heavy- 
er than a great hage one; nor ſhall any 
Hydroftaticks convince him , that a /:t- 
tle lump of Gola, can be bulk for bulk 
heavier than a vaſt great piece of Cork. 
But though we ſhould allow Cockles and 
the Corus Ammonis, as they are really 
of the /ighteſt, to be of rhe heavieſt _—_ 
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of ſhells, yet neither will that make any 
thing at all to his Purpoſe. Dr, Wood- 


ward has ſThewn *, that the Shells which * p. 66. 4 
we find at preſent upon the face of the Earth, nd 232+ 


are principally of the heawvyer ſorts, and 
given a plain and convincing Account of 
the Reaſon of it. After which a Man 
would hardly expett any one could be 
poſlibly ſo trifling, not to ſay ſtupid , as 
to make the finding heavy ſhells at the Sar- 
face , an ObjeQion againit what the 
DoQtor hath delivered. 

Then for his ſcruple, whether , the 
Cornu Ammonis, tis any / ecies of Teſtaceous ® 
Animal | "tis his uſual Phraſe , and the 
Reader will eaſily gueſs at his meaning] 


or not, | *ewill , Ithink, ſoon vaniſh, + p. ., 


to any reaſonable and unprejudiced Per- 
fon, who will but calmly examin the 
Conſticution of it, This I am ſure that 
on many that Pve ſeen in Dr. Wood- 
wards curious Colletion; and on ſome 
that I have now by mezthere is a plain ſhell 
actually adhering to and encloſing rhe 
ſtony or mineral matter, which is mould- 
ed,or formed within it. And which puts 
the thing out of diſpute, the Doftor hath 
real Sea-ſhells of that kiad now by 
him , which Pve more than once ſeen 
and compared with the foſhile ones. 

C 4 AS 
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As to what L. P. next objeQts, that 
"tis hard to conceive, that there can be ſuch 
broods of Shell- Fiſh deep in the bottom of 
the Sea, where ( he ſaith) there is ſuch 
want of Air and Food, and ſuch a mighty 
preſſure of Water ſufficient to ſqueeſe , and 
break much firmer bodies to pieces, 1 reply, 
that *tis very ſtrange a thing ſo notori- 
ouſly known, and certain, as the faCt is, 
chat there are Broods of Shell-fiſh at the 
bottom of the Sea , remote from the 
ſhoars,ſhould be ſo difficult for L. P. to 
conceive ; for any Fiſherman that rakes 
the bottom of the Sea with a Dragg , or 
a Traul, can ſoon ſhew him great va- 
rieties of Shell-fiſh, ſo brought up. But 
the good Man is ſeized, of a ſudden,with 
iluch a fit of compaſſion for the poor Shell- 
{i(þ, who are doomed to live there with- 
our Air and Viftaals, that he can hardly 
conceive any thing at all. Though why 
ſhould he think they cann't live there 
without Air ? Did he ever {ce the Lungs 
of anEſcaliop,or an Oyſter ? And why is 
he in fuch a difmal raking for Food for 
them ? Doth he think they cann't live 
there without Bread and Cheeſe, a 
Pudding, or a picce of Neck-Beef ? 
Pray, Dear Sir, go to Co/chefter or ſome 
ſuch place, and ask how many Burrels 
of Pork, or Firkins of Butter, they = 
ner 
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their Pit, or Cove-Oyſters in a Year, 
to fat them! But the moſt dreadful 
thing of all is yet to come! He hath 
found out a trick to ſpoz/ all their Eating, 
had they never ſo much good chear ready ; 
for he that examines all things Experi- 
mentally, Mechanically, and by the Laws of 
Hyadroſtaticks, hath diſcover'd, that the 
mighty preſſure of Water muſt needs break 
much firmer bodies than Shell-fiſh,and conſe- 
quently quite ruine and deſtroy ſuch poor ten- 
aer young things. This indeed, for an Fh- 
aroſtatitian, 1s a Noble thought, and 
will help us out to account for ſeveral 
ſtrange things that have of late happen'd: 
as why our Fibing-Trade is not 10 good 
as formerly ; which you muſt know 1s 
- becauſe the heavy Water hath KkilPd and 
buryed all the Fiſh ; Hence we know 
alſo why the Plate-Fiſhing-Folks have 
given over, viz, becauſe the Water 
hath Squeeſed all their Dyvers to pieces ; 


and for this weighty reaſon alſo we 


are ſure never to have any more 
Frogs, for the weight of the Water will 
certainly {queeſe the Guts of all the Tad- 
Poles out ; as L. P. well remembers it 
did hat which Mr. Boy! tryed the Ex- 
periment upon (Vid. Hyaroitatical Para- 
doxes, P. 244.) An Experiment which 
'tis ſtrange a Virtuoſo ſhould not _— 

er, 


LY 


, - 
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ber , or not underſtand ; when he de- 
clares all things ſhall be examined Hydro- 
F#atically! And if he had read, and 
conſidered how punQtually *tis related, 
*ris equally ſtrange he ſhould think, that 
the preſſure and weight of the Water 
ſhould ſqueeze and kill the Fiſh, armed 
with #rozg and firm Shells, when a very 
forcible, and more than natural com- 

reſſure of the Air and Water in that 

xperiment, did not injure f{o very tez- 


| der a Creature as a T aapole. 


TP. 6. 


Ap0l. Ps 


But L. P. goes on, and fays, per- 
haps the Water might be ſo kind, as to diſ- 
ſever the Adamantine Rocks, Porphyry,T alk, 
8&C. and to preſerve, at the ſams time, her 
brittle Shells, and tender Plants, entire and 
whole, &c, What kindneſs the Water hath 
for L. P. I know not, but Pm ſure Dr. 
Woodward deſires none of its affiſtance 
to diflolve the ſolids at the Deluge : nor 
doth he any where ſo much as intimate, 
that the Mater, or any ns what- 
ever, was the Cauſe of ſuch a diſſolatioz. 
But L. P. isone of thoſe who, to give 
it in one of his own Eras of Latin *, Sz- 
pe etiamad concitandam. invidiam, Authoris 
mentem aut verba in alienas partes detor- 
gy. Tis enough for Dr. Woodward's 

urpoſe to have prov'd de faffo that the 
Stone, Marble, Metalls, and to be __ 
al 
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. all the ſolids of the Antediluvien Earth, 
yea and the = Body of the Earth it ſelf, 
were really diſſolved, which he hath done 
efteftually.Indeed that they were ſo,muſt 
E think needs be granted by any one that 
(to wave the many other Ewviaences of the 
thing which Dr. Woodward hath given } 
{criouſly refles on the following Phz- 
nomena ,, viz. Sea-Shells that are incon- 
teſtably real, fair, and perfect, and other 
heterogeneous Bodies, lodged in the Stra- 
ta of Marble, Stone, &c. to the greatest 
depth we ever dig , or myne ; and theſe 
lying according to the Laws of Gravity : 
the /zke Shells alſo incloſed and immerſed 
in. the Sab#ance of the hardeſt Pebbles 
Flints, Pyrite, &c. others having their 
Cavities filPd with Metallick , Flinty, 
Stoney , Sparry, and all other ſorts of 
Minersl Matter : plain and indubitable 
veitigia, Or impreſſions of all ſorts of Sea- 
ſbells, &c. on Flints and other, even the 
barde## Foſſils ; and this iz all parts of the 
World, This, I fay, is ſufficient to con- 
vince any reaſonable Man of the certain- 
ty of this Dn : and the wonder- 
ful aicety and finenes of many of the De- 
lineations and Impreſſions, ſhew that the 
faid Foflils were in the moſt abſolute 
and exquiſite State of ſolution that could 


be. And this is what every Rock, every 
Quarry, 
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Quarry, every Mine, and every Gravel- 
Pit; in ſhort, *tis what the whole Face 
of the Earth atteſts. Nor do I know 
any one #xte!ligent Perſon, that hath duly 
conſidered theſe Phenomena, that does 
not freely aſſent to this Propoſition. ? Tis 
Indeed a very great and portant one, 
and we may the leſs wonder that L. P. 
envigs Dr. Woodward the Honour of the 
Diſcovery. But ſince the Door hath 
aſſigned a very evident and convincing 
reaſon why that Earth was ſo diſſolved. 
*Since he hath ſhewn of how grearBeze- 
fit and uſe that Diſſolution and alteration of 
the primitive Fabrick of theG/obe was and 
is roMazkizd,in their preſent /aps'd Hate : 
Since he hath al Nature clearly atteſting 
the thing : and the better and more dil- 
 cerning part of Maxkizd aiſenting to the 

Evidence , he has offered, I think, he 
may very contentedly acquieſce, though 
there be ſome fo cloudy and ſhort-ſighted 
that they cannot, and others ſo perverſe, 
that they will not, ſee the Proofs of it. 
This I muſt ſay, that if Ocalar Demox- 
#ratioz be convincing, the DoCtor wants 
not that. He has now in hisRepoſetory,that 
vaſt variety of Shells, Teeth, Bones,and 
other marine Bodies lying in Beds of the 
hardest Stone, in Flint , and other Foſſils 
of all kinds; as well as ſhells #//'d with 
all 
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all ſorts of Native Minerals, Spars, Flint, 
&c. Impreſſions on Flint, and other, like 
Bodies ; enough to ſatisfy and convince 
even the moſt Scrapulous and doubtful En- 
airers, And I am well aſſured, that 
ome wy extraordinary Perſons that have 

come to look over his ColeF:oz,doubtin 
of this Diſſolution, have upon view 0 
the things there been ſo fully ſatisfyed, 
that they have pronounced it plain mat- 
ter of Fad, declaring.now they had even 
Evidence of ſenſe for it ;and that *twas im1- 
poſſible it could have been otherwiſe. The 
Doctor therefore puts it beyond all Dil- 
pute that the #oze and other Foſ7ls were 
aiſſobved ; and that the ſbe//s, &c. were 
not diſſolved; now ſuppoſe he could not 
have given a Reaſon why thoſe were dif- 
ſolved and not theſe , what then ? Muſt 
we ſtraightways demur to what is mat- 
ter of Fatt, and abandon the Evidence 
o our Senſes ? Would not any one that 
ould reject and refuſe to read Saluſi's 
Fliſtory of Catalines Conſpiracy, though 
never ſo excellent and well performed, 
becauſe he had not alſo wrote the Hz- 
ſtory of Alexander the Great, or of Cleopa- 
tra likewiſe, or what elſe came into his 
Head; I ſay would not ſuch a one be 
juſtly reputed Senſeleſs and Ridiculous ? 
And asSeaſcleſs would it be to reject v3 
| ; Woods 
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Woodward's Proofs of the Diſſolution of 
the Foſſils, becauſe he has not alſo ſhewn 
why theShells were nat aiſſolved./But I muft 
acquaint L..P. after all, that'from ſome 
Papers of the Dottor's vs this Sabjed, 
which I have had the favor toperaſe,lam 
convinced thar 'he will give the Learned 
World full Satisfattion in this Point like- 
wiſe : and aſſign a plain and Phyſical Reaſon 
why the mineral Bodies were tiſſobved, and 
not the vegetable and Animal oxes |. In the 
mean tire *tis raſhly & injutiouſly done 
of. L. P. to paſs Sentence about a thing 
ſo peremptorily, which he was no judge 
of ; the Evidences thereof being indeed 
not to be expeQted in a Treatife of that 
brevity as is. Dr. Woodwards Eſſay : 'eſpe- 
cially when the DoQtor hath eng 
himſelf to. produce i# in his larger Work : 
which I can afſure L. P. goes-on with 
all the Expedition 10 great a Defign is ca- 
pable of. 

L. P. faith, That "tis hard to conceive 
leaves and light ſhells ſhoald fall in Xqui- 
librio with the much heavier Parts of Mars 
bles, Minerals and other Foſſils, '&c. To 
which I anſwer, that *tis very cer- 
tain, Leaves and Light Shells did not ſub- 
ſide at the Deluge with, nor are they 
now . gezerally found embodied -in , the 
Strata of Marble, or Mineral —_— 
Afi 
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And thoſe rare z»#ances that we now and 
then meet with of it are an Irregularity, 
which we may well enough Jrons e 
would here and there happen in the 
great diſorder wherein things were at the 
Deluge ; though generally ſpeaking they 
did then ſubſide according to the Laws of 
Gravity. . Beſides ſuch a Phenomenon 
may be well enough otherwiſe account- 
ed for, viz, from what Dr. Woodward 
hath, Nat. Hi#. of the Earth p. 77. circa 
finem, and p. 182, where he ſhews, that 
Metallick and Mineral Matter frequently 
afhx'd to the Shells, and other Boates,whilit 
they were ſuftain'd together in the W ater at 
the Deluge; Which augmenting their 
Weight, they ſubſided ſooner, and fell deeper, 
than they would otherwiſe have done : be- 
coming by that means lodged among#t the 
more heavy Mineral Matter. The ſame 
way likewiſe may we very reaſonably 
account for the {ding the Fofſil-Shells, 
or Shell-Stones, he tells the pretty Tale 
of, under Rocks of jolid Stone: ay and 
the Crabs-Claws too that have been found 
lodged about (ix Fathom deep , upon the 


ſinking of a Well * ; T mean in Caſe that p, ,, 


Tale be true, that he, or whoever was 
his Elegant Informer, tells, for he pro- 
duces no Proof of the Truth of it ; and a 
bare aſſertion from one of his Principles 
deſerves 
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deſerves none the leaſt Notice without 

+2?.6, Proof. And whereas he ſays f that the 
lighteſt ſhells on our ſhoars are the Echini, 

*ris ſo groſ3 a blunder,that all theCruſtaceous 

ones are very near as light again , they 

being generally to Water but as 1 3to x, 
whereas the Echini are as 2 5, or at leaft 

asS2 fol. | 

But that the waxity and groundleſneſs of 

theſe kind of Exceptions may the more 

clearly appear : and how little able this 

poor Scribler that talks ſo much of Laws of 
Gravity, of Hydroſtaticks , and I know 

not what, is to purſue a Thoaght : or 

trace the Momenta of the Subſidence any 

farther than juſt Dr. Woodward hath led 

him by theNoſe,and done the thing to his 

Hands; I ſhall, with the Reader's Leave, 

enlarge a little more on zh ſubjet?. The 

* Nzzt, DoGtor hath ſhewn * that the diſſolved 
__ © ® Foſſils, and terreſtrial Matter , together 
Pp. 74, &c, With rhe Shells, Bones, and other 4an#- 
mal and vegetable Bodies were all aſſumed 

up promiſcuouſly into the Water at the De- 

luge and juſtaix*d in it: but at length all this 

Maſs ſunk down again in the Water,compo- 

fing the Strata of Chalk, Stone, and the reſt, 

where of theGlob: now Gomju  alls accords 

ing to the order of Specif.Gravity,the heavi= 

of} firſt and loweſt and the lighter in its turn, 

quite on #0 the ligheſt of ally which ſetling 

| 708 
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wot down till the laſt fell at the Sarface : 

that the heavier ſorts of Shells, and other 

like Bodies, ſubſiding at the ſame time, that 

the (and and heavier matter did, became 

lodg*d in the Strata of Stone which that ſand 

compoſed ; and that the lighter ſorts ſubſt- 

ding along with the Chalky and other light 

matter were + yn in the Strata of Chalk, 

This is the ſubſtance of what Dr. Wood- 

ward hath delivered inthis matter. Now 

L. P.'is ſo weak as to think, that if 

ever there be a heavy Shef found near the 

Sarface of the Earth, or lodged in any 

lighter ſort of terreſtrial matter : or a 

tight ſhell lying deep , and in Matter that 

Is ſpecifically heavyer , it muſt needs over- 

turn Dr. Woodward*s Hypotheſis. Wheres 

as alaſs it does nothing like it, For 

though the DoQtor from Ob/ervarion,ahd 

from due Conſideration of what happened - 

at the De/age,does afſert,that for the main. 

this ſubſidence was regular and according 

to the Laws of Gravity : yet heno where 

implies that *twas «river ſally ſo. So far 

from it that he expreſly limits it, ſaying on- 

ly that. the Subſidence. happened atcording 

to thoſe Laws generally, and as near as poſ- 

(ably could be expected in ſo great a Confu- 

fion *. And indeed any one that ſhall « ;,, 

duly revolve the thing in his Mind, cane #ift. of 

not but ſee there-muſt needs be ſome dife 51h 
Di, order © 17 
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order in the ſertlement , as things then 
were. Dr. Wooaward hath in thoſe Sheets - 
of his Larger Work, which belong to 
this Part, 1o very clearly and handfomly 
adjuſted the Matter , that I cannot do 
better than give it in his own words. 
<« Tis not reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Shells, 
« or other Marize Bodies, before the Flood, 
« lay, or the Plants grew, in any ſet 
&« Form or Method ; or if they had, their 
*« being born from place to place , by the 
&« Waters Motion,would break and d:ſcom» 
«& poſe it. And for the Terreſtrial Matter, 
<1n what order fſoever it lay , the zzter- 
&« 2zixture of the Shells, and other foreign 
&« Boates with it , ſhews plainly, that or- 
&« der was deftroy'd and loſt, So that all 
« Bodies whatever, both Animal, Vege- 
< :able and Mineral , whilſt ſuſtained in 
© the Water, were confufedly blended and 
© mixt with each other. ?Tis plain, we 
<« ſee,there could be no Method,nor Order, 
« obſerved in the ranging of them there ; 
« but, in every part of the Maſs, Bodies 
« of all ſorts, heavy and /ight , muſt be 
* confounded, and mingled together,with- 
« out any rule or certainty. There muſt 
« be then as well /ight Bodies near the 
&« bottom of the fluid Maſs , as heavy ones 
«at the /op of it; and conſequently,when 
« the time of that Subſidence was come, |! 
| «all || 
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&* all indifferently, as well the light , as 
&« the heavy, would make towards the 
« Baſis of the Maſs. So that the light 
& Boates that then chanced to be ear the 
&« Bottom, muſt of neceſſity arrive at it, 
& and ſettle there, ſometime before ever 
& thoſe heavy ozes that happened to be 
&« zbove, at vaſt diſtance , in the higher 
« parts of that mighty volume of Wa- 
& zer, and even near its very ſurface, 
& could have travers*d the whole thickneſs 
© of it, and ſunk to the borrow. Had 
« they ſtarted fair, the heavy and light 
&« been equally diſtant from the Baſis, and 
&« both began to fall down at the ſame- 
&« :z22e , then without doubt the heavyer 
©< Bodtzes would have reach*d the bottom 
* firſt, and ſo have all /iphted together, 
«and conſtituted ohe or more Szrrate 
& beneath the others. But we ſee the Caſe 
« was much otherwiſe : and an Echinas, 
& or other /ighter Shell, that was within 
&« a fathom of the Baſis when the /abſe- 
« Jexce firſt began, muſt needs reach ze 
« long before a Coxcha, or any heavyer 
&*« that was then a Mile or more above zt. 
& ?T'is certain the Echizas would be 
*« difpoſed to ſink, at lealt fowly , by its 
&« owz, though leſſer, Gravity, Belides, 
*©?rwould be puſht on and beat down by 


* the continually repeated percaſ/ions of 
D 2 &« the 
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« the other heavyer Boazes behind , that 
« muſt be inceſſantly falling and ſhow- 
« ring down #poz: it. This Echinw there- 
« fore mult be /odged much deeper, 1n the 
« Earth, than the Coxcha, and diſtanced 
<« from it by a great deal of the _— 
« ;] Matter, that happened to be ſuſtain- 
« ed in the Intervall betwixt them. Af- 
ter this the DoCtor proceeds to ſhew 
that this Diſorder would not happen on- 
ly in the lower Strata, but likewile in the 
upper, and thoſe nearer the ſurface , tho? 
not near ſo frequently, The Reaſon of 
which muſt be plain to any Perſon that 
duly conſiders the matter, ſo that I ſhall 
not need to tranſcribe the particulars : 
eſpecially ſince we may expect to have 
them when that Work it ſelf is made 
publick, In the mean time I cannot but 
note that the order of theſe Bodies is ſo 
far from affording any real Objettion a- 
gainſt DoQtor MWoodward's Hypotheſis, 
that *ris a ſtrong Confirmation of it. 
' And indeed the Fofjil Shells and other 
like Bodies are at this Day found ly- 
ingin a more regular manner than, all 
things rightly put- together, could 
well be expected. The heavyer ſpells 
are {o generally found repofited in the 
heawvyer ſorts of terreſtrial Matter, and the 
lighter ones in the lighter ſorts : thoſe un- 
c derneath, 


derneath, and theſe above, that ?tis truel 
very conſiderable. Of this Dr. Wood- 
ward hath already given the World 'ſe- 
veral Inſtances : and will, in_ due time, 
give many more. He nath ſhewn * thar * oo 
cruſtaceous ſhells, ſuch as thoſe of Crabs, ;;; _ 
Lobſters, and the like, and the larger py. 2s. & 
Buccina, Conche veneris, & ſome others of ſq - Pe 
the e/taceous ones, as well as ſeveral o- 55.75/94. 
ther Bodies thatare /izhter than Sazd and 
the other ordinary Matter of the Globe, 
would not ſubſ;de till after that, and the 
- other heavyer Bodies were ſunk down : 
and. conſequently would fall, after all, 
upon the or ro of the Earth ; where, be- 
ing expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, 
Weather , and the like , they would in 
traCt of time rot, and quite periſh. And 
this is accordingly atteſted by Experience ; 
theſe wery light ſhells being ſo extreamly 
rarely found, that ſome, of even the more 
diligent, Inquirers into theſe Matters 
have aſſerted in Print that they are zever 
found, That indeed is not ſo; but yet 
I dare be bold to ſay that any Man that 
ſhall ſearch , will, for oze of theſe Shell; 
find tex thouſand of the heavier ſorts ; 
which muft be gratited 1s great Oads. 
And this is a moſt extenſive and incon- 
teſtible Proof and Evidence that theſe Bo- 
dies very generally obſerved the Laws of 
3 D 3 Grav! FY 
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Gravity in their ſubſidence. But this is 
not the only Inſtance the Dottor hath 
already aſſign'd of this. For things be- 
ing, as he ſhews, determined to that ſu6- 

* 1.p.76. ſidence Only by their Gravity * : and 
there being Shei's, Teeth, and other like 
Bodies that were preciſely of the /ame 
Gravity with $4and,Chalk, &c. they ſetled 
down at the ſame time that theſe did, and 
ſo fel into the ſame Beds with them, and 
became erclofed in them. Accordingly 
at this day we find in the + Szoxe which 

+ 16.p.30. that ſand conſtituted , great Numbers of 
Sea-ſhells, and thele of different ſorts , e, 
gr. Conchz , Pectines, Cochlez, bur 
all agreeing in Gravity, both with each o- 

+ Which to note 77 and With the Szoze where- 
that by the by is 10 they are /odp*d, they and that 

2 proper Fluid to being in Specefic Gravity to wa- 


Poize them in, and 3 ; 
compare them un- 77 * as 2 * tO 1, or thereabouts, 


ro; it being Water Now though we find theſe 


enercin they tus Meſtitudes, and this variety of 
4 BLITH!s 


the heavzer Shells 1n Stone, yet 

we hardly meet with ever ſo much as 
one of the l:gbter, e. gr. Echint, Oyſters 
Shells, or the ret, But then zheſe, which 
are all to Water as 2 to 1, or a little 
more, are found very plentifully in Chalk, 
which is of the ſame Gravity ; in which 
yet rarely, it ever, any of theſe heavyer 
oe5 appear, For theſe, in ſuch parts ud 
the 
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the Maſs where there were any of them, 
ſubſided before, and ſo became buryed 
in the Strata wnderneath the Chalk. This 
is another egregious Teſtimony of this or- 
derly ſubſidence; and for this the DoQor 


hath appealed * to' a mighty Trad of * 1b.p.zi. 


Ground : to all the Chalk pits of Kygnt, 
Sarrey, Eſſex, Hartfordſhire , Barkſhire, - 
Oxfordſhire, and all others that he hath e- * 
wer ſearched, And though I my ſelf, and 
many other Perſons, have been oyer and 
over upon theſe 12quiries ſince that was 
publiſhed, yerT do not know that in 4/ 
this time there hath been found in Chalk 
one ſhell heavyer or indeed /ighter than 
Chalk : or in Stone any heavyer or lighter 
than that is 3; more than which will nor, 
I preſume, be needful to be noted on the 
ſubject, 

What hath been hitherto ſaid relates 
to the Original Condition of the Earth 
and Foffils and their order , and ſubſi- 
dence ar the Deluge. But there have been 
ſeveral Changes 'in them ſince that time, 
and whoever pretends to examine Dr. 
Woodward's Hypotheſis muſt make Allow- 
ances tor them. The Strata that at firſt 


were continuous and horizontal +, were + Bp.79, 


afterwards broken, diſlocated, and their 
ſituation wvaryed, fome being elevated, 0- 


thers depreſſed *, nay ſome quite” reversd, * 1.9.90, 
D 


4 and 


* 1b. P. 
183, ©& 
$99; 


an]  - 


and turn'd topſy turvy, No wonder 
therefore if zz ſach, the more ponderons 
Shells be found ar the ſurface , and the 
lighter anderneath, What was the orig:- 
aal Site of the Strata muſt be firſt found 
out : and then Judgment made of the 
Order of the Saubſidence, But further the 
DoCtor hath prov?d * there hath been a 
Migration and Tranſition of a great part 
of the finer Metallick and Mizeral Matter 
that was 0r/g:zally lodged in the Strataof 
Stonegit being drarnd thence by the Water 
that ariſes out of the 4by/s beneath, and 
is continually paſſing and ftraining through 
thoſe Strata, in purſuit of its way to the 
Fiſſuresand Intervals of the Stone ; where 
*tis diſcharg?d forth in Springs and Ri- 
vers upon the ſurface of the Earth. Tn 
which Intervals it depoſites the greateſt 
part of the ſaid Matter that it ſo brought 
out along with it ; bearing the reſt on to 
the furface, Nay beſides this (which is 
for the main in an hcrizontal airedFion as 
being ina Parale! with the Site of the 
Strata, and running along with them to 
the perpendicular Fiſſures which inter- 
cept them) the DoQor hath fignifyed 
In expreſs words that there 1s likewiſe ano- 
ther ſort of removal ot the Metallick and 
Mizeral particles ; viz, from beneath up- 


wards, with a dire#ion Quite contrary to 


that 
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that of the former, thwarting and inter- 
ſetting the Strarz, and proceeding 
from the lomer ones to thoſe which ly above 
them, it being born up by the Motion of 
the V apour direftly towards the ſurface, and 


pervading the looſer Strata diametrically Þ. + 1b. ys 
By looſer Strata here the Dr. intends not *97* 


only thoſe of Sazd, Clay, and the like, 
but even of the /axer and more porous 
Stone, or other like Matter, whoſe parts 
are coherent. Now if this Matter be thus 
derived and drawn forth of the lower and 
more pervious Strata, wherein *twas ori- 
ginally lodg?d,and born up toward the ſar- 
Face, till*tis ſtopt in its paſſage by other 
more cloſe and dexſe Strata , in which it 
impatFs and lodpes ; it muſt need thence 
follow thar thoſe lower Strata ſuffer a Di- 
minution of their Gravity, by ſo much of 
this Matter as is thus derived out of 
them : and that theſe upper ozes will be 
augmented in theirs, by 1ts intruſion and . 
addition unto them. So that wherever 
this happens,no one need wonder to find 
at this Day more ponderous Strata lyin 

above the /zghter in the Earth, Bur theſe 
things will be further adjuſted and ſet in a 
more clear & certain light,whenDr.Wood- 
ward*s greater Work comes forth. And 
now £. P. and his Aſſoc:ates, may make 
their beſt of rheir 7 ales of Cockles and 
Cornua 


+ ©. 
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Cornua Ammonis ; of Echini and Crabs 
Claws: of Metalls at top, and Beds of Mar- 
ble near the {urface, In the mean time 
T think it ſufficiently appears how great 
L. P's Judgment and Capacity is : how 
quick his Apprehenſion, and how extra- 
ordinary his Faſtice and his good Nature. 
Bur *tis high time to proceed to Conſi- 
deration of the reſt of his doughty Rea- 
{[onings, Oftheſethe next is, Coral, and 
the Aſtroites undulatus are ſometime found 
ſticking to theſe ſuppos®*d AntediluvianShells, 
which is an Argument that the whole Mi- 
neral Kingdom was not diſſolved,&c*,This 
may indeed paſs for an Argament with 
ſuch a Logician as L.P.all along diſcovers 
himſelf to be : but with any hiking or 
reaſonable Man, *ewill be none at all. He 
may urge theF!;zt,the Pyrites,or the Ores 
that are found adhering to theſe Shel, 
as an Argument againſt the Diſſolution as 
properly as the Mzzeral-Coral. For Dr. 
Woodward hath ſhewn * that both zhey 
and the Mizeral Coral were all form'd at 
the ſame time : and 7hat indeed not till 
after che Diſſolution. And if ſo, to urge 
it for an Argument that there was zo ſuch 
diſſolution as that Dr. Woodward main- 
tains, becauſe Coral was not then diſſo/- 
ved, when *twas indeed not formed till 
after the Diſſolution was .over , would be 


pretty 


p 
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pretty odd in any one, unleſs it were a 
Perſon of L. P*s Talents. 

As the foregoing may pals for an 1z- 
ſtance what L. P*s. Reaſoning is : So we 
have another that may inform us what 
his Sizcerity 1s, 1n the very ſame Page ; 
where he charges Dr. Woodward with 
contradicting the Fliſtory of Moſes , in aſ> 
ſerting, that the Earth was not only totally 
arown?d, but alſo diſſolu'd ſometime betwixt 
the 17th of May and the end of the ſame 


Month, in a Fortnights ſpace Þ ; for the , p, g. 


DoQor no where aſſerts any ſuch thing. 
He only concludes from conſideration of 
certain Plants, and other Bodies peculiar to 
that Seaſon , which are found {#i1/ preſer- 
ved in Stone and other cloſer terreſtrial 
Matter, wherein they were repofited in 
that great Revolutions, that the Deluge 
comment din the Spring-Seaſon , the water 
coming forth upon the Earth in the Month 


which we call May ; * but no where goes «+ 74. 
about in the leaft to determine how long #1. of 
the Water was in coming forth, how long ” 
zt ſtaid upon the Earth , or at what time Conſ.267. 
the Diſſolution either began or ended : & {44 


neither does he ever mention the 17h of 
May, or @ Fortnights ſpace,no nor ſo much 
as any thing that implies either the one 
or the other. But this is nothing in a 
Man of L, P's Liberty and Latitude, to 
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uſe his own Phraſe, and 1s but what oc- 
curs in almoſt every Page , ſo that he's 
here but in his uſual Road, We ſee 
therefore he ought to find out ſome other 
Phyſical Theorift , and Hypothetical Specu- 
Uator to fix thoſe Imputations upon, if he 
really think this a juſt ground for a Quar- 
rel ; which may well be queſtioned ; for 
the peruſal of theſe Eſſays have convin- 
ced me, that L. P. would like Dr. Wood- 
ward the better for contradifting Moſes, 
and that the true reaſon of all the little 
poor ſpire he and his Garg have againſt 
the Dottor is, becauſe his book doth not 
do ſo; but on the other hand, vind:cates, 
ſupports and maintains the Moſaick Ac- 
count of things, as exatly agreeable to 
the Phenomena of Natare. 

As to the ObjeQtion L. P. next makes 
apainſt Dr. Woodward's account of the 
Deluge , from the Irregular ſurface of the 
Earth ander the Sea, &c. it all ariſeth 
from a groſs miſtake of his Sence : for 
he doth not ſay that zheſe Irregularittes, 
or thoſe of the Dry-Land, either owe 
their original to the manner of the ſubſi- 
ding at the Deluge , but aſcribes them 
expreſly to the D#ſruption of the Strata 
afterwards, when ſome were elevated 
and others __ : and therefore this 
Charge muſt ariſe either from a wilful 
de» 
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deſign to abaſe, or a careleſs Ignorance of 
the DoQtor's meaning ; and fo is the reſult 
of either Spite or Blunder. Let L. P. in 
the next Edition of theſe Eſſays determin 
which way he will have us take him. But 
L. P. goes on and tells us , that to con- 
clude, he cannot but be ſtill of his old opinion, 
that the World was thus formed, in the Be- 
ginning, no total diſſolution, nor any Uni- 
wverſal Inundation, &c, HereT obſerve 1, 
That L. P. concludes when he hath bur 
little more than half done. 2. That his 
old and preſent Opinion is, that Moſes tells 
a downright Falſity, in aſſerting ſo very 
expreſly as he doth (Gez. 7. 19.) that 
the Deluge was Univerſal, 3. That 
L. P. is very willing to admit of New 
Mountains, New Iſlands, and other ſtrange 
changes in the Earth on falſe or no grounds, 
but denies thoſe which we have a certain 
proof of : and in particular that great 
, Cataſtrophe of the Deluge, ſo punctually 
. recorded in Scripture. And yet this is the 
fine Gentleman, that my Lord knows to be 
well affetted to the Charch of England, avd 
not in the leaſt tinftured with Atheiſm ! 
Yea that in the T:#/e to theſe Eflays, ard 
but eight Pages before this, owns the 
Deluge to be Univerſal! Well! he is a 
Clever Fellow at Coherence, Pll ſay that 
for him; a ſhrewd Arguer , and a moſt 
| Terrible 
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Terrible Mauler of Hypothetical Specula- 
fors , and all ſuch dreaming Fellows ! 
But yet for all his coxc/ad;ng, he will not 
have doze, till he give Dr. Woodward 
tother tug or two at parting , though 
his own Heels be tript up for his pains ; 
*twill ſhew his good will however. Have 
at him then after another-gueſs manner 
than heretofore! for now of a ſudden dee, 
mark me! all theſe Shells, Teeth, Bones 
and Plazts, which were left in the Earth 
at the firſt Creation , or elſe at the Deluge, 
are become z0 ſuch things at all : but a pes 
culiar ſort of Foſſiles or Natives, or Ori- 

ginal Creatures of the Earth. They are 
the Tricks and Sportings of Waggiſh Nas 
zare under ground ; who there in the 

dark thus diverts her ſelf with the Im: 4- 
tio of her other Works ; and then 
laughs at the Phzloſophers, who take her 
Copies for Originals , and for what they 
only ſeem tobe. And to this Opinion (I 


perceive) L. P. is proſelyted by theſs 


ſubſtantial Reaſozs, 1. Becauſe he #5 
Confident that theſe Shells, &c. could ne- 
ver be brought to the places where they 
are found by any Barbarows Inundations, 
or by ay Divine appointment : for that 
atts more regularly and diſcreetly. 2, Be- 
cauſe he ſaith , we find many more j/ac/ 
Inſtances in other things , as Plants and 
Animals 
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Animals produced without any Seed , and 
Shells themſelves found in the Glands of 
Animals; and therefore we may well 
enough give theſe ſeeming Shells, dug out 
of the Earth,/ach an Original. As to the 
firſt of which Reaſons I find the World 
is agreed in obſerving, that he always is 
moſt Confident rhat hath the /ea# reaſon 
_ for it; and that. Impadence and Ienorance 
always go together. And let any one ' 
judge whether it be not great coxfidence 
for L.P. to aſſert boldly there was zo 
Univerſal Delrge; . nor any ſuch Inanda- 
tion as could lodge theſe Shells, and the 
other Boazes in the Strata of the Earth, 
and yet give x0 other reaſon for it, but 
that it 7s his Opinion or Confidence there 
was none ; and alſo to ſay that it is not 
agreeable to the diſcretion and regularity 
of the Divine Appointment of things. But 
L. P. ſhould firſt have proved that the 
 Fa# 1s not ſo, before he undertake to 
determine the Meaſures of the Divize 
Diſcretion and Regularity. Nay he ſhould. 
have given ſome better Inſtances of his 
Own Diſcretion alſo, before he pretended 
to be a judge of his Makers. And this At- 
tempt of his,may convince us of one great 
Reaſon God Almighty had in thus di- 
ſperſing of the Exuoize of the old World 
in all parts of the Earth : viz, that they 
ſhould 
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ould be a laſting and univerſal proof 0 
Hos diſmal - ren , the bats he 
of the —_— of it : the memory 
of which, he foreſaw,would in proceſs of 
time wear out of the »ziznmds of many ; and 
the very Fa## it ſelf be boldly denyed by 
others. But after all L. P's pretence of 
Irregularity ; what can be more ſo, than 
to ſuppoſe God to produce Shells in the 
Midale of Solid Rocks? Teeth and Boxes 
of Animals in the dark Bowels of the 
Earth ? and Trees and Plants under 
ground only to aſe Mankind about the 
manner of their coming thither ? We 
ſee no ſuch Tniances any where elſe in 
Nature , but all things are carried on 
with the greateſt Wiſdom , Order , and 
Harmony that is poſſible : And as indeed, 
a through inſight into any part of Na- 
tare will afford a Man ſufficient Proofs of 
a Deity ; ſo the admirable Aptitude,Re- 
lation, and Proportion of one Part of his 
Works to another ; and the Excellent 
Beauty and Vſefulneſs of the whole, doth 
in an eſpecial manner demonſtrate all 
things to be the reſult of an Infinite Wiſ- 
dom, and an Almighty Power. As to 
his ſecond Inducement to believe theſe 
Shells, &*c. zo be congenial to the Earth ; 
that we often find ſuch like Inftances in other 
things: as Auimals and Plants produced 
| mithout 
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without ſeed. T anſwer , that his ſaying 
we have ſuch Inſtances , doth not prove 
that there are ſuch': nor his asking why 
Shell-like Bodies, and Plant-like Subſtances, 


may not be Congenial to the Earth ; make 7. 1c. 


them neceſſarily beiſo : And his Queſtion 
may eaſily be reſolved in the negative, 
| by ſhewing that *cis impoſſible they ſhould 
| be formed where they are found, were it 
here neceffary. For the Shells preten- 


ded to- grow 2n the Glands of Animals, I 2. 16. 


ſhall now only tell him, whatever he or 
others of his ſize and andertanding may 
fancy , the ſober and iztelligent part of 
Mankind, and thoſe who have any true 
notion of Natare or Inſight into Things, 
know what to think of ſuch fortes : and 
that they ſeem to be for the moſt part 
coyn*d to abuſe and expoſe ſuch credulows 
and trifling Pretenders to Philoſophizing. 
Theſe may be fitly enough rank*d with 
thoſe Accounts of the vomiting up of Tad- 
poles, Snails, and other Animals recorded 
in Medical Hiſtories , that a certain Hero 
4 in Philoſophy, that L. P. wots well of, 
ſeems to be mightily raken with. In fine, 
*tis ſomewhat odd , that one that is zo: 
in the leait tinftured with Atheiſm, and is 
ſo well affeted to the Church of England, as 
{.. P. would have us fancy of him ; tis 
odd I ſay, that ſuch a one ſhould aflert 
E that 


that Plants will propagate without ſeed, and 
Animals without Parents , or Eggs, or 
Seed , ſince L. P. himſelf elſewhere *, 
to ſerve another turn,averrs that thi Hy- 
potheſis is of dangerous conſequence even to 
our own Hiftory of the Old World; and 
may evert the Moſaick Syſteme here at home; 
for if there are Equivocal Generations (eſ- 
pecially in the moit perfets Kjnas) or new 
Species produced every day , what need of 4 
ſetled Uniform Creation, and ſuch 8 diftintt 
aumber of every ſpecies of Animals in Para- 
diſe, or in Noalts Ark ? Bat beſides, Equi- 
vocal Generations do wot only tend to A- 
theiſm , but are evidently exploded by de- 
monitrative Experiments. Which (I thank 
him) 1s as full a contradi#10z to all he is 
now aſſerting , and arguing from, as I 
can in Civility deſire of 2 Maa fo conſi/t- 
eat with himſelf as L. P. every where 
iS, 
But after all, ſuppoſe L. P. had pro- 

ved (though indeed he has done nothing 
like it)that theſe Bodies were not brought 
by the Deluge , would it thence follow, 
that they were not really Sea-Shells? ? Tis 
certain that there are ſeveral other ways 
of bringing Sea-Shells to Land, To con- 
Vince him of this, I will alledge a Paſ-e 
/age, that cannot but be of great Autho- 
rity with him, our of the Writings of a 
| Veep 
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very Sagacious Perlon , though his flile 
 Gath a featiſh turn with it, and very 
much like that of a certain pretended 
Maſter of Arts , that ſhall now be name- 
leſs. ?Tis the moſt Learned Dr. Taxcred 
Robinſon 1 mean, who, ina Letter to 
Mr. Ray* , aſſerts theſe to be perfect * Three 
Shells, though he does not quote Column, Picouries 
Steno, Dr. Hook, Beccone, Grandins, Scil- ha 
ls, Ramazzini, and others, who had af- 
ſerted the very ſame before; which I con- 
feſs I much wonder at, for « tender regard 
ought to be had for the original Inventors of 
Things, who opght not to be rob'd of the 
Fruits of their Labours and Studies by Py= 
_ Rovers +. However the DoQtor ag | 
s of Opinion , that at leaſt ſome of theſe *199m t- 
Shells ohs have been pry g - mage 
down the Earth by Encampments of Armies ; /0"'s Books 
by the Inhabitants of Cities and Towns, 
whereof” there are now-no Remains : or by 
Monkeys and. Apes *. Bur the jeſt 1S, L. mr. z4ys 
P. comes over to the Door at laſt, and | coo ong 
hey become perfect Shells again. And ©S 
| he very Shells,'Teerh, and other Bones of 
Fiſhes, as alſo the Plants that were lodged 
in the Bowels of the Earth, pag. 3. and 
that pag. 4. turn'd all into peculiar ſorts 
of Foffils, or Natives, or original Creatures 
of the Earth : were metamorphog'd all 
back again in the turn of an hand, p. 12. 
hag \B 2 into 


* P. 10, 
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into the real Teeth, Bones, and other parts 
of animal Bodies, as atſo the Trunks, Roots, 
and other parts of Vegetables ; or, as (with 
another whirl of Phraſe) he has it pre- 
ſently after, into vegetable and animal 
Parts of the Land. Whether theſe and 
other like Changes very frequent in L. 
P*s Noddle, proceed from the _ 
of a certain Neighbouring changeable Pla- 
zet, or what other Cauſe, I confeſs I am 
not Phyſical Theoriſt, or Hypothetical Spe- 
culator enough to decide. 

Aſter this he gives us a long Lzi#t of 
Books * ; but to what purpoſe no body 
will ever be able to find out. Unleſs he 
intend this for a ſample of his Learning. 
For there are ſome Men in the World 
who think to make out by Paragde or 
Shew, what they want in Sabſtarce ; ima- 
gining the Meaſure of their Under tanding 
will be taken from the Namber of their 
Books, on which Account they Pile them 
up heap upon heap in a ſtrange manner, 
and nothing, be it never ſo downright 
traſh,;comes amiſs to them. Amongſt the 
reſt in L, P*s. Liſt,he mentions one wrote 
by Agocſtizo Scilla, but this only as quoted 
by Mr. Ray, the Book being (he ſays) un» 
known to him f, A Man might beat 
his Brains long enough before he would 
fiad out to what exd he ſhould averr ths 

| Book 
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Book tj particular to be unknown to him. 
Some Ez *tis plain he muſt have in it, 
for, beſides this paſſage, he intimates the 
{ame thing twice in his Additional Re- 
marks, He ſays no ſuch thing of any of 
the re# in his Li#: and I conceive he 
might have treated mighty Learnedly 
and finely of theCreatioz and Deluge, with- 
out telling rhe World over and over,that 
. Ag. Scilla's Book was unknown to him. ?Tis 
plain, this is nothing at all to the Deſig 
of this Pamphlet ; but we are to know, 
that L. P. has atep fetches in Policy, and 
this is one of them. The Buſineſs is, 
that Book is very rare 1n Exgland: and 
there are not it ſeems above three Perſons 
here who have it, of whom the rea/ Au- 
thor of this Pamphlet zs kzows to be oze. 
Now that the citing of it might not dif- 
cover who he was, and that he might ly 
ſnug and conceaPd , under the borrowed 
Name of L. P, he bravely tells us, that 
the Book is unknown to him, mentioning 
it only 4 quoted by Mr. Ray. But the 
Miſchief"of all is, Mr. Ray only mentions 
the Authors Name, but quotes nothing at 
all out of the Book : whereas our Sagac:- 
ous Literato LL. P, formally quotes the Title, 
and in 1ta/iax too, the Langaage in which 
the Book is written, viz. Lettera circa 
ij Corps Marini petrificati 4to Con molte 
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Figare. Napoli 1670, Whence *tis paſpe- 
bly evident , that , though he ſolemnly 
declares the Book unknown to him, be had 
it actnally lying before him, and was really 
copying out of the very Title Page of it, 
whilft he wrote this ; it being impoflible 
he ſhould copy that out of Mr. Ray's 
Book, that never was in it. But this i$ 
but one of many Inſtances of the vaſt 
ſubtlety and quickneſs of L. P's. Appre- 
henſion ; nor is his Sincerity, we ſee,nuch 
behind-hand with his Underſtanding. 
And thus he tells us he hath done with 
this Problem, as T ſuppoſe the Reader by 
this time judges *tts fitting he ſhould. 
But for all his concluding before , and his 
having done now, he wull neither conclnde, 
z0r have done, till he diſcourſe a little 
with the Author of the Late Effay towards 
a Natural Hiftory of the Earth, whom I 
perceive L. P. hath a particular kind- 
neſs for ; and who, becauſe himfelf,and 
all Mankind that ever looked after them, 
have found Shells, &c. every where ex- 
cloſed, and often fair and exrire , in the 
midſt of /o/id Srove and Marble , was fo 
weak as to think they were zot diſſolved 


. at the Deluge,as all the Foſ/zls of the Earth 
| were. But this, L. P. (who ſees much 


farther nto a Milſtone than another 


<Man)/ concludes cannot be true ; be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe if theſe had been the remains of the 
old World, there muſt needs have beers much 
greater quantities of them found, than 
now there are, eſpecially of Trees, and the 
Bones of terreſtrial living Creatures, or of 
the vegetable and animal parts of the Land, - 
as he: words it. I know not whether 
this 0bjeFiow be the reſult of his Dallzeſs, 
or of his Malice and Falſhood, which he 
thus openly expoſes ; bearing that Good 
will to Dr. Woodward, that if he can but 
cramp his Reputation a little , he will 
freely Sacrifice his own, ſuch as it is, in 
{o noble a Cauſe. ThisI am very ſure 
that his Objection has no manner of 
Foundation. For Boxes of Lands Animals 
are frequently found lodg'd in the Strata : 
as likewiſe are vaſt numbers of Trees, and 
other Vegetables, Theſe abundantly at- 
teſt the Trath, and warrant the certainiy 
of what the DoCtor advances. And that 
they are found in ſuch Numbers, L. P. 
might have ſeen over and over, in his 
Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth ; particularly pag. 
102. 113. 257. 258. Though indeed 
had there been now , as L. P. infinu- 
ates, few or noxe of them, yet neithet 
would that really have been any Objed;- 
02; it being vefy reaſonable to ſuppole, 
as the DoCtor does, pag. 78. that ar this 
day mach leſs quantities of Bones, Trees, 
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&c. ſhould be found than of Canche,Coch- 
lee, Peftines, and other like Sea-Shells 3 
Becauſe Thoſe being much lighter in ſpe- 
cie than Theſe, would ſettle much nearer 
the ſurface ofthe Earth ; and conſequent- 
ly, unleſs they happened to fall amongſt 
Bituminous, or other like matter,where- 
in they would beas it were Embalmed 
and preſerved, they muſt needs ſoon Rot 
and moulder away ; as the Bodies of moft 
Land-Animals, the Shells of Fiſhes of the 
Cruftaceous Kjnd, of Land-Snails, and 
other the like lighter Bodzes , have long 
{ſince done. And therefore our finding 
fewer of the Vegetables and Boxes, than 
of Sea-ſhells, &c. in the Strata of Stone, 
Marble, and ſuch like matter, 1s inſtead 
of being an ObjeFion, a very great con» . 
firmation of Dr. Woodward's Hypotheſis ; 
ſince *tis very well accountable in the 
way he propoſes, bur not in any other. 
For ſuppoſing theſe to be formed ſtones, 
fat Generis : *tis to me very ſtrange that 
Nature ſhould take ſuch a peculiar fancy 
1n counterfeiting of Shells and Teeth, a- 
bove all other pretty things! They in» 
deed are fine pieces of Workmanſhip for 
her to ake.and play with, yet I w6hder 
{he ſhould not imitate Bozes and T rees 
as frequently : nay even the Works of 
Art, ſometimes as well as her owa. - by 
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don't ſhe let us dig up now and then a 
Carious Clock, or a Watch ? a Coffee- Mill, 
or a Ship ? Then might ſhe moſt cer- 
tainly have the pleaſure of /aughing at 
our Virtuoſi : who preſently would con- 
clude theſe were all Antediluvian Ma- 
chines, What rare work would they make 
in enquiring into the Mechanicks of the 
old World? and after a mighty buſtle, 
the concluſion at laſt would be this ; 
That theſe things thus found muft needs 
be the handy work of Tubal-Caiz,or ſome 
other like Artift, that lived a great long 
while ago; and were thus buried in the 
Earth by a great huge Deluge, that came 
a while after they were finiſhed. 

Next, our Author is in a fad taking 
what Dr. Woodward did for Tranſport- 
Ships to bring together the Animals ſome 
thouſands of Miles over both Sea and Land: 
and then carry them back again to- their re« 
ſpective Continents and Iſlands, eſpecially in 


fo little a time too as but a Week or two in 7. 12,13, 


May. And this put poor L. P. into ſuch 
a fright, that he knew no more where 
he was, nor what he was about, than a 
Man would have done that had been in 
the Earthquaze at Jamaica; But having 
juſt before been reading a Frezch Gazett, 
out he tumbles Marches and Navigations, 
Tranſport-Ships and Magazines, Carriages 


. and 
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4nd Continents, Pontons and Iſlands, alto- 
gether in a Lump, and part *em who 
can, No ſooner was this crael fright 
well over, and L.P. a little come to 
himſelf again, bur he tells us, that he 
thought to have proceeded in an Examinati- 
on of the Doctors great Abyſſe of Waters, 
end his ſubterraneous Fire over them, as 
alſo of his Origine of Springs, Rivers, V a- 
pours and Rain, and his manner of forming 
Metalls. And really *twas great pity 
that he did not do ſo, for he hath an ex- 
cellent knack at Examinatioz! Then, 
"tis like, he might have found out that 
Dr, Woodward no where talks of a Sub- 
terraneal Fire over the Abyſſe ; and there- 
fore that's a meer Chimera of L. P. his 
own production. , Bur alas the day ! he 
was now taken with ſuch a fit of Mode- 
ſy of a ſudden , that he leaves all theſe 
matters #9 ſuch Abler Pens as underſtand 
Diſtillation, the Calculation and Motions 
of Flaias, and the Generation and Growth 
of Metalls and other Foſſils *, What a 
Treaſure of Philoſophy is here loſt now, 
for want of a Pezs underſtanding but 4 lit- 
tle Difillation, and a few other tricks ? 
Had L. P's. Father but put him out to 
a Strong- Water-Stiller , that ſo his Pen 
might have been a little train*d up to 
that Buſineſs, we had had as punQtual an 
account 


” Fw 
account of the Motion of every drop of 
Water that circulates round our Globe, 
as rhe moſt Learned Dr. Tancred Robin- 
ſoz himſelf could have given us : who, 
ina Letter to Mr. Ray, tells us, that we See wr, 
owe part of our Rains, Springs, Ryvers, Kos e- 
and Conveniencies of Life, to the Operation ergy 
of Diſtillation and Circulation by the Sun, log. Diſ- 
the Sea, and the Hills. Confer likewiſe. p- 
his Obſervations * on the boiling Fountains * Phil 
in France, that were not ſo much as warm, Trarſ. n, 
and the burning Fountains that were aftually 755 
cold. Though for the many hiffing Springs 172. 
babling at the top, that he found in Swiz- 
zerland, he had not, he ſays, Opportuni- 
ties to Experiment aud Philoſophize upon: 
them. And I remember he elſewhere 
# tells us,that as to the wonderful diverſity + yide 
of ſhapes that Foſſils ſhoot into , reſembling Mr. Ray's 
almoit every thing in Natare, it ſeems dif» —_ I 
ficult to him to aſſign any Cauſe or Printt- the Creat, 
ple : yet he confeſſes he has been but a rude 2: 33+ 
Obſerver of them, Now after this moſ# 
Learned Doftor has declared how defetive 
he is in this Afair ; ſurely no one need 
wonder that our L. P. underftood ſo 
little of the Generation avd Growth of Foſ- 
fils. We ſee what aloſs rhe World ſuf- 
fers by L. Ps. wanting theſe great Ac- 
compliſhm#zts ; for he is forced purely on 
this ſcore to break off, and not meddle 


any 
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any further with theſe matters, Nay, 
and Dr. Woodward hath loſt tooa great 
deal of Diverſion which he would cer- 
tainly have met with, had not poor L. 
P. been thus a»lackily founder'd. Though 
upon the whole,I think he may be pretty 
well contented with the Merryment, the 
true ſubſtantial and hearty Merryment 
that he hath already reapt, and that no 
one elſe will be able to forbear,who ſhall 
fee the Pleaſantries that fo frequently oc- 
cur in L. P's Letters , Eſſays, Prefaces, 
and his other precious Preces. 

However L. P. will not leave the 
DoQor ſo ; he will take a trip into Ame- 
r:ca, and touch a little on the Mazrer of 
his ſtocking his New Globe a ſecond time af- 
ter the Deluge. And ſince a good begin- 
ning isa great matter, he tells us boldly, 
that only Part of Meſopotamia and 
Syria, were inhabited by the Antediluvians, 
But as L, P. aflerts this without azy 


- grounds or proofs, ſo it merits no ones 


See Gen, 


Gt 


notice or be/zef; nor ſtands in need of 
any Refutation here ; though were it 
to my purpoſe, I could eaſily demonſtrate 
it to beas falſe, as *tis contradiftory to 
Scripture. And this confident Poſttion 
being precarias, that ſo little and incon- 
{iderable a part of the Earth was inha» 
bited at the Deluge, what he afterwards 
objeQs 
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| objefts of the unreaſonableneſs of God's P: 14: 


| deſtroying the whole World, for the ſake 

of a few wanton Aſiaticks', is of no man- 
ner of force at all. And he that will give 
himſelf time to read and conſider ſeriou- 
{ fly the ZF#/ory of the Deluge given us b 


Moſes, will find as Dr. Woodward excel- ?. 33. 


lently obſerves, there were many other 
goodand greatDeſizns,which ourGracious 
Creator might have in deſtroyzzg the Old 
World by. a Deluge , beſides his inflit- 
ing a puniſhment on that preſent Ge- 
neration of Men ; whoſe wickedneſs 


was yet ſo great and Epidemical, that it Gen. 6. 5, 


juſtly required ſo dreadful a judgment as 


the Flood was. | 
s 
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Remarks on the Second Part of the 
Firſt Eſſay. 


L, P. begins with a Declaration, - That 

* his deſign is not any way to calunmiate 
or diminiſh the Authority of Moſes , who 
(he ſaith) without diſpute was one of the 
greateit and wiſeſt Legiſlators that ever ap- 
peared in'the World, . not excepting Solon, 
Lycurgus, or Numa. He brought a wan- 
aring and Iaolatrous Nation to the worſhip 
of one true God, and eſtabliſhed many ex- 


cellent 
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cellent Laws among them. He adapted his 
Hiſtory of the Creation and Deluge to their 
Capacities, &c. This indeed, for one that 

zs, as he tells us, »o Few , is a great Ex- 
comium upon the old Jewiſh Law-Gever ; 
and no doubt L. P. values himſelf very 
much on giving him ſo kind a Charader, 
But I would fain know whence he had 
his Izteligence in this matter : if from 
Profane Story ; T ſhould take it as a fa- 
vour to be ſhewed thoſe _ Writers 
that tell us, Moſes brought a Wandring and 
Tdolatrous Nation to the worſhip of one Trae 
God ; and that he adapted his Hiſtory of 
the Creation and Delage fo the C _ 
of that Nation, But if he takes his Ac- 
count of Moſes from the Sacred Writings, 
*tis very plain, that he 1s unfaithful 
reporting the CharaQter of Moſes that is 
there given ; for *tis no where there ſaid, 
that he adapted his Hiſtory of the Creation, 
and Deluge to the Capacities of the Jews ; 1o 
that the Pure L.P. hath drawn of 
Moſes ts not from #he Lrfe, but from the 
falfe and prejudicate Ideas that he hath in 
his mind ; which perhaps he received 
fromthe Oracles of pretended Reaſon. But 
though L. P. afſures as his Defign is not 
ro calumniate Moſes : yet he pronounces 
it yo Crime in one who is no Few to comment 
a little upon his Hiſbory with a ___— 
: Liberty 5 
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Liberty ; and in ſhort the Intention of this 
Part is to perſwade the World that the 
Moſaick (which he, with ſome orhey /ate 
Writers, ftiles the comm on,the Jew!ſs ,and 
the vnlgar) Account,of theOrigin of Things 


and Peopling the World from one ſtock, ?. 24+ 


(vis. that of Adam, and of Noah) is 
falſe and impoſſible ;, though (to give it in 
the words of this worthy Perſon, who is 
fo averſe to the Calumniating of Moſes) 
we give all the Rope and Stope imaginable 
fo the Moſaick Hiſtory, repreſenting the 
divine Writer as a Perſon of Canning and 
Deſign rather than of Probity and Inte- 
grity. Meſes tells us that he had a Miffor 
trom Goato deliver the Jews out of Egypt : 
and that when he had done ſo, he gave 
them Laws, which healfo received from 
God: He gives us an Hiſtory of theCreation 
and Deluge in plain and poſitive words li 
terally expreſſove of the Truth of things, ac- 
cording as he received them from God. 
But now L. P. attributes theſe aRions 
of Moſes to his own 5ski/! and condadt on- 
ly ; and reckons him amongft 7hree Hea- 
then Legiſlators ; one of which is famous 
in ſtory , for feigning to have received 
his Laws {which were of his own colle&- 
ing or compoſing) from Heaven, by rhe 
help of the Nyzwph Egeria, that he mighr 
the more effeQtually enhance their Vene- 
ration, 


= © + 0p 
ration. By which Parale! between Moſes 
and Numa, L. P. lily endeavours to in- 
finuate that Moſes hed only the Pretence 
of a Divine Commiſſion and Revelation, 
And then as to the Hiſtory of the Creation 
and Deluge ; he calls it plainly an zcer- 


tain Tradition , and tells us here , that 


Hp0l. p.2. 


Gefi. g, 
I9». 10,32» 


P. 16, 22. 


Moſes adapted it to the Capacities of | that 
wandering Idolatrous Nation ; (1. e.) he 
told them nothing, or very little of the 
Truth of the matter ; but invented ſuch 
an Account as would ſerve to amuſe 
thoſe ignorant People, and excite in them 
a great Veneration for him and his Laws, 


But now Moſes tells us plainly, that the 
Creation of the World proceeded on by 


ſuch regular ſteps and degrees as he enu- 
merates in the 1 of Gerzeſis, and that all 
was finiſhed in ſix days time : to this L. 
P. ſaith , the Philoſophick Hiſtory of the 
Bible is not always to be embraced, Moſes 
tells us plainly , that for che wickedneſs 
of the old World , God did deſtroy the 
whole Earth by a Deluge: L. P. ſays he 
15 of his old opinion ſtill ; that the World is 
Juſt now as *twas at the beginning, and that 
there never was any Univerſal Inundation, 
Moſes faith expreſly , that al! the Earth 
was overſpread or peopled from the Sos 
of Noah. But L. P. faith, this is »othing 
but ay old uncertain Fewiſh Tradition : - 
Q 
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of it meer Eaſtern Rubbiſh , and chat the p. 23s 


Americans and the Inhabitants of all Iſlands 
remote from the Continent are all Aborigi- 
es. And yet this is the kizd Friend to 
Moſes , that doth not in the leaſt deſjon 
to calumniate him,'or diminiſh his auth, - 
rity, but pretends to beſtow a great Pa- 
negyrick oz the great Jewiſh Legiſlator ! 
I had not troubled my ſelf to take ſo 
much - notice of this, but that L. P. 
palms himſelf on the World as one well 
affected to the Church of England, and not 
zn the leaſt tinitured-with Atheiſm. 

The chief defign of the latter part of 
this Eſſay is, as L. P. tells us, to touch 
4 little on Dr. Woodward®s way of ſtocking 
his new Globe again after the Deluge : (7. 
e, ) ona way which he can know nothing 
of, for Dr. Woodward's Account of the 
Peopling the new World after. the De- 
luge,: is only promiſed in his Eflay, and 
not yet. publiſhed. But becauſe Moſes 
hath ſaid, and he finds Dr. Woodward 

urpoſes to ſhew that it really was done 
SOS Race of Men, L. P. is reſolved 
to oppoſe and deny it: Azd will have 
the Americans, and the People of all re. 
mote Iſlands to be Aborigines. 

All I need fay of this matter 1s, 
that when the DoCtor ſhall publiſh 
his Diſcourſe cancerning the Migration of 

F Nations, 


Nations, and the re-peopling the World af 
ter the Deluge by the Poſterity of Noah, 
particularly that mighty trac of America, 
*twill appear that the Moſaick Hiſtory is 
very juſt, and exattly conformable to what 
really then happened. And ſo very con- 
ſiderable Advances hath this ingenious 
Gent. made in this reſpe&t, that ſeveral 
things in. Ancient Hiſtory that were not 
known will be made out, and man 
were perplext and uncertain will be ef- 
feftaally cleared, and this by a method as 
ſurprizing and Extraordinary, as fatisfa- 
Qtory and convincing. ' Some Heads of 
P. 166, this Di{coarſe he hath given in his' Eſſay, 
and many more it contains zot leſs impor- 
fant ; all which I doubt not, bur he 
will perform to the ./atisfat#ion of all 
candid and unprejudiced Perſons. And 
becauſe L. P. keeps ſuch a Porher about 
the Negroes, and the improbability of 
their proceeding from the ſame ftock with 
the fairer and whiter Nations: Dr. Wood- 
ward will prove, 1. That the Coloar of 
the Negroes is not Ingenite ; but proceeds 
from accidental natural Cauſes, and ſuch as 
are peculiar to the Countrys they inhabit. 
2. That the Negroes are affuredly 
Pozterity of Cham, and ſo are deriv'd from 
Noah, the common Parent of Them, as 


that 


the 


well 
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well as of the A4faricks, - Earopeans, and 
Americans. AE | 

In the mean time, tho? *twere eafie to 
ſhew, that L. P*s 0bje&+ons againſt peo- 
pling the whole World from one Race of 
Men, be ſome of them founded on down- 
right falſities, moft of them very trivi- 
al, and all of them old Thread- 
bare-ftuff, that have been alledg'd in 
Print o're and o're long before L. P. 
was born ; yet I ſhall omit doing it here, 
left I ſhould anticipate any thing of 
what Dr. Woodward will ſhortly pro- 
duce on this Subje&t. And when he 
comes. to ſet the matter in a true light, 
all L.P*s Hob-Goblin andPhantom Objefti- 


ons will vaniſh, though they now ſo Vide p. 374 


much ftartle, amaze, and confound him, 


ts th th i , _ a FI WI «. - 
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Refleftions on the Second Eſſay, con- 
cerning the Riſe , Progreſs , and 
deſtruction of Fables and Romances: 


with the ſiate of Learning. 


N the beginhing of this, L. P. endea- 
vours to invalidate the Truth of the 
Sacred Hiſtory of the whole Bible, by flt- 
Iy infittuating that 4 mixture of Fable was 
F 2 always 
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always inſerted into the Oriental Wri- 
Hngs ; and particularly into thoſe of the 
Hebrews, to {weeten, torlooth, 4nd to al- 
lare the minds of Men, naturally Superſtiti= 
ous and Credulous., Nay afterwards he calls 
the Moſaick and other Writings. of the 
Old Teſtament, the old Oriental Rhodo- 
mantade which was ſanitified even in Syria 
ze ſelf. By which *tis already plain that 
his Account of the State of Learaing 1s de- 
ſigned to ſhew by whar ſteps a Man 
may proceed ro Irfidelity, and de- 
ſtroy out of his mind the leaſt remains of 
Veneration for thoſe Legends, Fables, 
and Romaxces, as he is pleaſed to flile 
them,the Books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment ; Whici1 is pretty well begun for a 
Church of England Man, and one not in 
the leaſt tinffured with Atheiſm ! But he 
goes on , and faith ,. the oldeſt Books were 
Ithological, And to ſhew his skill in 
the Hiſtory of Learning , names foar : 
and that we may have a ſample of the 
Epicurean Chronology , (which is exaQtly 
agreeable to the Mahometan) : he begins 
with op firſt ; though he did not live 
till above 600 years after Orphexs, and 
500 after Homer, Then he adds, that 
the Sacred Authors complyed with this Hu- 
mour of Parables and Fidtions : the Holy 
Scripture being altogether Myſterious, Alle- 

| gorical 


gorical and Anigmatical ; which is as ri- 
diculous a falſity as what follows : viz. 
That our Saviour himſelf (always) gave 
his Precepts under this Veil , for he muſt 
mean that he did aniverſally do fo, or he 
can mean nothing. But indeed one mult 
conclude ſuch a Man as L. P. can mear 
nothing, and doth not underſtand the 
meaning of words ; whocalls,as he doth, p. 21. 
Giants, Dragons, and Enchanted Caſtles, 
Is not this a pleaſant 
Spark to ſet up for a Deſtroyer of Fables, 
and a diſcoverer of the State of Learning ? 
With the 01d Teſtament and the Gojpel, he 
links the Ta!mud and the Alcoray ; but 
with this difference , that he gives the 
Alcoran Preference to the Holy Bible, urg- 
ing it as a Proof, that the Arabians ex» 
celPd the Hebrews in Metaphors and Fittie 
ons. Then ſtraightway he falls full drive 
upon Rhodomontade and Knight Errantry : 
as he did above upon Don Qatxotte and 
the Windmills. This brings to my Mind 
ſomewhat I read of like kind a whileago 
in 4 late Introduttion for the Bookſellers : 
as Comical a Piece as ever the Compoſer of 
it wrote, and I think that's a bold word. 
He ſeems indeed daily to /mprove in the 
diverting ſtrain ; a thing, till I ſaw this, 
The Paſſage I 


Atts of Chivalry, 
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I believed impoſlible. 


mean 15--- Marco Paulo , Nic. di Cont, 
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&c. run whip and ſpur into Kyight Erran« 
iry--- that 4 thouſand Don Quixot*s, meth 
all Cerwante's Satyr,will never be able to. re» 
form them ; yet a Crittoal Reader may glean. 
many pretiy Things from them. If thus be 
not enough quite to break the Neck of 
Kyight Errantny : and to deftroy it Root 
and Branch, I never faw the like. But 
what an azlucky Thizg *tts that after he 
had fo bemalled the poor Silly Knight Er- 
rants, he ſhould quit the Battel, and tarn 
Critick, meerly to glean pretty Things fron 
them. Though indeed he has been a 
Gleaner all his Life time : and chiefly too 
out of ſuch Authors ; fo that *is the leſs 
wonder he could not forbear here. 
Well! but to examine a little the 
{mall matter of Argument L. P. would 
be thought to drive at hene. Fhat the 
way, of Inſtruction by Fables and Para- 
blesis very Antient, there is. no doubt ; 
but though it be antient and: ſometimes 
uſeful , yet *cis not always to: be uſed ; 
nor indeed is 1t fo. in the Bible : and 
therefore it proceeds from as.great Igno- 
rance in L. P. to ſay,that the: Holy Scrip= 
tures:are altogether Myiterions, Allegorical 
ana /Enigmatical; as to charge Grotzizs, 
Father, Simon, and Le Clerc, with being 
of that: Qpinion ; for any one that hath 
but read either the Book it ſelf , or theſe 


Commentators, 
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Commentators, can eaſily diſprove him. 
But that which L. P. would be ar, *tis 


plain, is to make the Hiſtory of the Crea- 


tion and Deluge appear Fabulous : for 
that's the drift of all this mighty Pother 
about Romances and Learnizg, which elſe 
it ſeems to me, L. P. would hardly have 
troubled himſelf about. And fince this 


is his Deſign, I will be ſo fair as to grant 


him what he deſires, whenever he can 
ſhew me that any matter of Fatt already 
paſt is related Allegorically, 6r myſteriouſly 
zn Scripture. Andtill he can do that, all 
this long Harangue muſt needs be e- 
ſteemed as nothing at all tothe purpoſe, 
by all- conſidering Men. Though ir. 
may indeed ſerve to promote his Pur- 
poſe, when it comes into the hands of 
Men wanting true Probity of . Mind, 
and of poor and narrow Thought. Such 
perhaps may think he hath as effeQual- 
ly depreciated the Authority of the S4- 
cred Writers, as he endeavouts to do it, 
and no doubt will be pleaſed with his 
expoſizg as he does, the Book of Ruth, 
that of Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, and 0- 
ther parts of Holy Writ, without an 
manner of Reaſon or Gtounds for ſo 
doing. | 

|Next, our L. P. falls into a wiſbing 


Fit, that ſolne able Pei ould undertake to 


F 4 write 


P, 33» 34» . 
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write an Apology for the many Sagacious Li- 
zerati, who are moſt inhumanly _— of 
Atheiſm at this day, becauſe they ſearch, and 
find, -and hant a little out of the Common= 
field, or do not run head-long in the High- 
road, And in downright ſober Sadneſs, 
*tis a thouſand pitties that it is not done ! 
But where Oh! where, ſhall we fizd 
a Per able to undertake ſo great an At- 
terapt ? Why ! I ay, even let L. P's. 
Pen do it its own ſelf. For though in- 
deed, it dowt underſtand Diſtillation , yet 
it will all alone ſcrible ye down an Apo- 
logy, while a Man can eat a diſh of fry- 
ed Truffles, proyided the Thunder, to 
which he1s a mortal Enemy, do not put 
him into a ſhaking Fit,and a that means 
interrupt him. The Thunder, I ſay, 
which concurs to the ProduQtion of Truf- 
fles , as the moſt Learned Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon notes out of Jauvenal, but whe- 
tzer, becauſe according to' his PRlfepsy 
the Thunder be really zeceſſary for their 
Produftion, and the cauſe fine qua non - 
or whether he noted that for the ſake of 
quoting the end of Latiz (to which he is 
I find much additted) Tam not able to de- 
termine: Be that as it will,T appeal to any 
one that hath read L, P*s Apology for 
theſe very Eſſays, if he be not the fitteſt, 
one ſhall ſee in a Summers day to apolc- 
gize 
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ize for the Sapacious Literati who are ac- 
caſed of Atheiſm. About it quickly then, 

Dear L.P. and loſe no time, by ftandin 

Humming and Hawing between Haw 
and Buzzard : For *tis a moſt burning 
ſhame, ſo *tis,for a Man to be counted an 
Atheiſt, for uſing uncommon diligence 
in ſearching ; and having pure good luck 
zn finding out of Truth , and more than 
ordinary cunning in Huzting for it, and 
that too when he hath already found it : 
And laſtly, what's more than all this, 
neither ſearch, nor find, nor hant, nor run 
head-long one bit nor crumb in a High- 
Road all the while. This, I muſt con» 
feſs, is very hard; Fleſh and Blood can- 
not bear it. And therefore no Body 
can blame L. P. for being ſtrangely 
diſcompoſed and affefted at ſuch a piece 
of Inhumanity and Barbarity. For my 
part, I admire at the ſuitableneſs of his 
Behaviour under ſuch deep Reſentments. 
For he writes incoherently, and breaks 
off abruptly ; and becauſe we know 
when a Man is in great Paſſion he can» 
not ſpeak Engliſh, he pours out a few, 
Latin Scraps, and firit trots on a little in 
Proſe ; but alas! who can hold it long 
in that dull pace ? fact indiznatio Ver ſum ; 
away he flys to Merre in an inſtant; 
where, wanting breath ſor a while, by 
coulc 
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could utter nothing but broker Hemiſtichs, 
till ar length out powder two whole He- 
xameters ; and then he is at eaſe. Then 
away he runs ye pretty quietly for the 
reſt of his Journey: and ſtrikes the laſt 
dead doing ſtroke, as he thinks, at Fables 
and Romances, and the "ara of Learning. 
He tells us ( by the help of Calendar 
Chronology ) when Printing was invented 


firſt, andwhen brought to perfettion : when 


ſound Learning began to hatch and creep a- 
broad : and when new Light firſt darted a- 
broad , and illuminated all our Hemi- 


ſpheres : when the miſts of Monkery were die 


pelled, and a ſort of Reformation appeared in 
Glimmerings and Flaſhes : how the Genius 
of Francis the Firſt turwd his Riyal Cloak 
into Petty-coats for the naked Muſes : How 
his Star aroſe and frighted away all Hob- 
goblins and Phantoms , ana then ſtreight 
turn'd into a Sun,then into a Glory,and then 
into a Father and Patron of Arts and 
Sciences, Then he tells us how England 
produced my Lord Bacon, who laid a Foune 
aation of a newExperimental Learning,and 
how that took ſuch mighty effett,that the pre- 
ſent Age affords ſo much real Rpowleage, 
4nd will not endure empty Notions and vain 
Speculations which had ſo long amuſed and 
wapourea. the World; and that the true 
Philoſophy now begins to degenerate into 
Goſſiping, 
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Geſiping, into T ale-telling, into Jeſts, into 
Romaxtick Hypotheſes, idle Whimſies, and 
Nubes pro Junone. Thus hath he gi 
ven us lathe compaſs of a matter of three 
ages, what he thinks a full and trus Ac- 
count Of the State of Learning : and this 


too-as we ice in a Stile {o Sublime and 


Noble ; adorged with ſuch five tarms, 
beautiful and bright Reaſonings, and.at 
proper __—_ ſo —_— larded with 
fragments of Latin; that this very Ef 

ES is worth the price of thookd ps 
plet, to,any one that will not grudge to 
give one. poar Six Pence for no leſs than 
our Minutes. diverſion. 


D_y __——— 
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Remarks on the Poſtſoript. 


Ere. Z. P: charges many lare' Au+ 
. | tharswith making general and units 
wverſal' Concluſions from: ſome particulars. 


Bur who he means. by! thoſe many late e 


Authors, he hathy not thoughe fir to rel 
us: and the: reaſon ne dvubr-is,.- becauſe. 
he cannot faſtenany fuch: Inputarioni on 
the: Gentleman, he chictly: levels: his ma- 
lice againſt in this Piece; Which by: the: 


by, is a much better berawfe,. than chat 
whictr inducedihim., (he:fairh), ro: take: 


notice 


anne erea, >= two 
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notice of theſe General and Univerſal Con- 
claſions ſo fallly made, viz. Becauſe his 
Lordſhip hath a' true Logical Head, and a 
true way of Reaſoning. T wiſh I could, tho? 
T have no Becasſe tor it, ſay the ſame of 
L. P's Noddle! Bur let us ſee what 
theſe Concluſions both {o general and ſo 
univerſal are , which are made from ſome 
particulars, Why, ſays LT. P. ſome 
Writers, ( we may obſerve that his ge- 
neral m:2y are come to only a few or ſome 

already, at. but ſix lines diſtance) be- 
cauſe they find Shells on the Shores to be the 
ſpoils of Sea-animals, and Plants at Land to 
riſe from Seed ; therefore they conclude that 
all other Shells, or Shell-ſtones, muſt come 
from the ſame place, and be generated in 

the ſame manner,Well | Logick and Rea- 
fon are delicate things. But pray, ſweet 

Sir, whoever ſaid that all Shells found 

atLand came from theSea? Do you think, 
no body ever ſaw or heard of Lake, Ri- 
ver, or Land-Shells, Burt Dr. L. P. 
himſelf? + Nay, who was ever ſo ſtu- 
pid, as to confound real Shells, and Shell- 
ſtones :- or to think that the /atter ever 
came from the Sea ? Not Dr. Woodward, 
I am very certain, for he faith expreſly, 
that the Shell-fones, as L. P. calls them, 
(4. e, the Conchitz, Cochlite, 8&c.) were 
cat and formed within the Shells whoſe 
names 
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names they follow,and whoſeFigure they 
bear on their ſurface ; * the DoCtor being + 7, 
indeed, the firſt that ever clearly diſtin- #1ft. of 
guiſhed this matter, and ſet it in its proper - eargs = 
light. And his Concluſion from the con- 183, 184, 
ſiderate View, and ſerious Examination 233 234+ 
of ſuch va## multitudes of theſe Foſhl 
Shells as every where abound, is jt ad 
right : viz, that theſe were once the co- 
vers of real Shell-fifbes; ſince he finds 
that they agree in every particular with 
thoſe Ex«vie of the Shell-fiſhes found on 
our Shores, &c. not only in magnitude, 
in Figure, and external appearance, but 
in their internal Texture, in ſpecifick 
Gravity, and, to be brief, in all other re- 
ſpeas. So that his gexeral Concluſion is 
very far from being. grounded only on a 
few particular Inftances ; the whole inter- 
nal face of our Earth, giving that con- 
cluſton an #rrefragable ſupporr. And I 
can't but think their concluſion alſo is 
jſt and good, that affirm all Inſects to be ge- 
nerated by Animal Parents, and all Plants 
ariſe from Seed ; not becauſe they ſee 
ſome only that do (as L. P. fillily pre- 
tends) but becauſe they ſee the ge- 2. 4:. 
aerality of TnſeCts and Plants fo to ariſe. 
. Nay, there are ſome who have of late 

made new diſcoveries to evince that ma- 
ny of even the reputed Imperfect "ROB 

ave 
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have Seeds, &c. and ſee the pretences to 
prove Equivocal Generation evidently ex- 
ploded by Demonſtrative nz, as 
L.P. afſures us, p. 25. of theſe Eſſays. 
But it's no matter what L; P. ſaid there ; 
now on maturer Judgment, he thinks fit 
ro contradift himſelf; and ſees xo abſur- 
dity in aſcribing the Origine of Plants and 
Animals,and of theſeBoaies reſembling Ma- 
rine Shells, &c. to ( that old exploded 
Cauſe) the Plaſtick "quo of the Earth. 
T don't think it worth my while to ſpend 
time in arguing againſt  Equivocal 
Generation with ſuch a Whifter as T have 
now to deal "s 741k ply I mg? fit to | 

a mind him, that Mr. Ray, 

in the Creation, Þ. 5%. And Dr. Lifter, (as quoted b 

&c. Synopſis Animatiom the ſame Mr. Ra, p.. 86. ubt 

waa #prs) are expreſs in their de- 
nying of Equivocal Generation : which 
perhaps may go further with L. P. than 
the beſt Arguments that can be produ- 
ced. And for a private Reafan that I 
have, which L. P. pertiaps may guefs at, 
F muſt atfo urge to him the Authority of 
one great Virtuoſo more, viz. the moſt 

ee” Lg = T. o_ en 90 by ina 
* *wig Letter to Mr. Ray,declareth his Opini 
rod © that Worms found in all kinds of Zultnals, 

_ Crea* aye taker int at the Month in their Meats 

nor ard Drinks, (though I confeſs, _ 

ratner 


is, 3 W 


rather think their Eggs were ſo taken in, 
and afterwards hatchr in their Y7/cera in- 
to worms) 4rd that even theſe long ſlender 
Worms, as ſmall as hairs that breed between 
the Skin and the Fleſh in the Iſle of Ormus 
in India, {Of the People, I ſuppoſe the 
DoQtor means, unleſs he be of the opj- 
nion of his nameſake, the moſt judicious 
Mr. Robinſon of Ousby, that the Earth it 
ſelf isan Animal) azd are generally twiſted 
out on Rowlers , are without doubt taken in 
by the water they drink in thoſe Regions. 
Now if Worms of ſuch great lengrh as 


theſe, can deſcend inſenſibly from the ; 


Mouth into the Stomach, thence into the 
Guts, thence be taken in by the LaQteal 
Veins, and then be circulated along 
with the Blood through its whole Tour, 
and at laſt be left hehind, either by their 
eating their way through the Veſſels, 
or breaking ofthem ſo as to Breed rhem- 
ſelves between the Fleſh and the Skin, 
as arrant Worms as ever they went in : 
I fay if this moſt Learned Maa is willing 
to admit ſo ou a conveyance of Worms 
as this, rather than have recourſe to E- 

atvocal Generation , *tis a ſign he was 


eartily againſt believing any ſuch thing : 


and knew as well as L. P. that that Opi- 
nion is exploded by demonſtrative Experi« 
ments, And the ſame Perſon 1n the 


moſt 
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moſt LearnedAccount he gives theWorld 
Philo, Of Pignutts, and Traffles, or Trubs, 1s in- 
Trarſ, N. clined to believe, that even thoſe odd fort 
225 * of Bodies are Plante ſuigeneris , and have 
ſalcated Papille analogous to Seed-Veſſels ; 
and conſequently may bear their Seed, as 
ſome other Plants do, under ground. Let 
L. P. conſider of this at his leiſure. 

As to what L. P. next faith, * that 
Shells or Teftaceous Bodies may be generated 
inbeds of Earth or Stone, as eaſily as Ani- 
mals or Plants themſelves. I do moſt 
readily grant it him : But that ezcher were 
ever {o generated, I utterly deny. 

P. 42. And *tis not L.P*s ſaying,that Animals 
have been found alive on the breaking of 
Rocks and Stones , will make any Bod 

believe they were ever in the ſo/id Sub- 
ſtance of either : much leſs that the 
were generated there ; any more than it, 
{ceing an old Rat run away at the fall of 
an Houſe, T ſhould conclude ftrait, 
that it came out of the middle of ſome 
{ſolid Beam, or other piece of Timber. On 
this occaſion I think I may very properly 
remind L. P. of an Author, with whom on 
another deſign,he keeps a ſtrange Pother ; 
"tis Jac. Grandins, who mentioning cer=- 
tain accounts of Toads and other Crea- 
zures pretended to be found alive tn the 
midſt of ſolid Stone , 1s inclinable to be- 
| | lieve 


* P. 41. 
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lieve thoſe Actounts are handed to us with more 


Confidence than Truth *., the Caſe of L. P's, * Fidenter 


perfed Shells in Glands, and indeed moſt of the 
other things whereon he. founds what he 


writes. As to what he next faith, That Men Grandii” 
converſant in Medical Matters, do daily ſee di- Epiſt. ad 
verſity of Worms and other Inſeds, formed in the ]- Quir. 
Bodies of Animals ; I need only ſay , that al- P- 66. 


moſt all the Phyſicians I have either read, or 
converſed with , and eſpecially the Moderns, 
do aſcribe thoſe Worms, &'c. to the Eggs of 
Inſeds of the ſame kind, taken down into the 
Bodies of thoſe in whom they are found; and 
particularly, Redi Spammerdam, Malpight, and 
Dy. Tancred Robinſon ; and therefore. Z. P. 
muſt aſſign us the Phy/zcal Cauſes of their being 
thus formed Equivocally , which he faith, p.4.3. 
1s ſo eaſy to be done, before any conſiderate per- 
ſon will grant him that they can be ſo form- 
ed; eſpecially when ?tis ſo eaſy to account for 
their Conveyance into the Body, by ſuppoſing 
their Eggs ſwallowed in our Meat or Drink, 
without that which LZ, P. thinks himſelf 


very Arch and Witty in propoſing, viz. a ta- P. 44. 


king the Microcoſm all to preces, in oraer to bring 
them in vi & armis, 


After this L. P, ſaith, that *tis bard to con+ 7. 44, 


cerve bow ſuch innumerable Aquatick Animals 
could be deſtroyed by a Deluge of their own Ele- 
ment. To a Perſon of bis Underſtanding, this 
may be indeed very bard to conceive :- but to 
any Man of common Senſe, the thing is as eaſy 
as may be; ſince there was at the Deluge ſo 
dreadful a diſturbance and Commotion of the 
Water, ſo vaſt a glut of diſſolved earthy and 

| G ſtony 
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to poiſon and kB the Fiſhes, And don't we 
ſee abundance daily deſtroyed now ? the Co- 
vers of which appear every where on our 
Shoars ? To me it ſeems more bard to capceive 
that any at all could ſcape deſtru9op., at that 
difmal Cataſtrophe ; and thoſe which did {o, 
I cannot but look upon as preſerved on ppr- 
. Poſe at that time, by a particular Providence 
of the Author and Supporter of Narure, ta 
Rock the Aqueous part of the Globe anew. 
And laſtly, *tis ſenſeleſs to ſay a thing is hard 
to conceive , when the proof of fad (5. e. the 
Shells of Aquatick Animals ſo deſtroy'd) 1s ſa 
notoriouſly known , that it hath been taken no- 
tice of every where : at all times, in all places, 
and in almoſt all Ages of the World. 

P. 44. L. P, charges Dr. Woodward for 
contradicting Moſes ; who, he faith, ſuppoſes 
the Mountains ta bave ſtood firm and entire du- 
ring the Deluge. That they ſtood fo till the 
Waters encreaſed to their greateſt height , I 
grant Moſes expreſly tells us, and I'm ſure 
Dr. Woodward as expreſly aſſerts, p. 255, 256- 
where he refutes the Opinion of a Learned 
Theoriſt, that there were no Mountains before 
the Flood, from this yery place of Moſes (Gen. 
vii. 19, 20.) $0 that 'tis plain that this is a 
malicious refleipn of L,P's. and without any 
manner of foundation, As ta the particular 
time when the Earth and Mountains were diſ- 
folved ,, Pr. Woodward hath not aſſigned tt : 
nor was it needful he ſhould do fo in That E/- 
fay. Byt as he hath plainly proved that « 

AS; Sa TIT | ge” 


AS *» 
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- was done, To tis as plaiii that he doth not ſup- 
poſe it done , till after the Waters prevailed 

ro their greateſt height ; which is enough to 

diſprove what L. P. charges the Dof&or 

Withal, viz. contradicting of the ſacred Ri- 
ſtorian, As to what he ſaith of Sir John Nar- 
boroiigh, þ. 45. That though he obſerved Lumps 
of Oyſter- Shells buried in the Cliffs or Hills, on the 

Coaſt of Patagonia ; yet he could never find any 

Oyſters in thof: Seas, though he had ſounded maſt 

of the Parts of South-America; This Paſſage, 
I {ay, is nothing at all to his purpoſe; for all 

that Sir John Narborough faith is, that he could 

find no Oyſters in the Harbour ;, (See his Voyage 
to Chils, p. 46.) which is no more a wonder 

than that. they are not uſvally found in ou? 

Hatbours ; as every one knows they are not : 

unleſs Tome few , that chance to be driven int 

by a Storm of Wind now and then : or Beds 

of thein purpoſely laid down there for growth 

and fatting. Andif the Reader will pleaſe to 

conſult that paſſage he eites , in the Yoyage it 

ſelf, he will find that Sir Jobs concludes from 
his finding them ſo plentifully in the Zills, 

that thoſe Oyſttr-Shells were laid there when the 

Earth was formed : as undoubtedly they were, 

viz, at the Deluge ,, when the Strata of the 

Globe wreie forined anew. But he no where 

ſays, that he could find no. Oyſters in thoſe Seas, 

9. Z. Þ. with his uſval fincerity,quotes him : 
So far from itz that. od the contrary, Sir Fohx 
himſelf faith expreſly bui two Pages before, 
that they. ſaw Oyſter-ſhells lying on thoſe Shores ; 
and ina place £90 which could not be far from 
this very Harbour. $0 that this inay paſs for 
| G 2 another 
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another Inſtance of 'Z, P's. poor and baſe de- 
ſign to traduce Dr, -Woodward's Hypotheſis at 
_ rate, even at the expence of his own Ho- 
- _neſty. wy 
P. 46. What he next tells us, That many Shell- 
ſtones and Foſſill-Shells,&c. are found in Europe, 
that cannot be match't , either at Sea or Land, 
is no ſuch mighty piece of news, as that Z.P. 
ſhould value himſelf on its diſcovery. For Dr. 
P. 25, 26, Woodward mentions and allows it, even in 
England : and the Conſequence that the Dr. 
draws from it is juſt and fair , and no weak 
Ewvaſjon or unſound Concluſion , as L, P. calls 
it, For ſince all theſe (hitherto) unmatch- 
able Shells have the Eſſential Chara@ers of Sea- 
ſhells, and ſhew as near a relation to ſome now 
extant on our ſhoars, as the different Species of 
tboſe themſelves do to one another ; ſince they are 
all of the ſame Specifick Gravity with thoſe to 
which they are ſo generically allyed , and alſo are 
of the very ſame Texture and Conſtitution of 
Paits., as the DoCtor aſſerts: And ſince alſo 
Dyvers and Pearl-Fiſhers do aſſure us, that 
they find many ſtrange and unuſual Shells, ſuch 
as are no where found on the ſhores , but are 
continually concealed in the deep boſom of the 
Ocean : ſince likewiſe Dr. Woodward can pair 
ſeveral Foſſil ſhells with the Sea ones , which 
before were pronounced by ſome inquiſitive 
Gentlemen to: be abſolutely unlike any thin 
that the Sea produceth I ſay conſidering this 
and much more, which the DoQor produceth 
to this purpoſe, p. 24, 25, 26, @c. I think he 
had good Cauſe to ſuppoſe that theſe Matcbleſs 
Foſſil Shells do belong to the *EuCvSrwr, or Pe- 
LT ; :  lagie, 


P. 25, 
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agie, (i.e.) to ſome Species of Shell-fiſh 
which lye always or generally hid in the deep 
Parts of the Sea , and never, or at leaſt very 
ſeldom, . appear on the Shores. 


Next L. P. ſaith, that ſeveral Authors bave p, 46, 


attempted to prove the Strata , or Layers of our 
Globe , to proceed from the ſeveral Sediments of 
the Univerſal Deluge. By which he would in- 
timate (though with great Injuſtice) that Dr. 
Woodward was not the firſt Inventor of this 
Hypotheſis. To which his lalt Refuge, I re- 
turn; That either L, P. believes this Hy- 
pothelis to be true and rational, or falſe, un- 
reaſonable, and abſurd : if he believes the 
former, why doth he ſo keenly oppoſe ic, and 
write againſt it 2 If he believes it to be Un- 
Philoſophical, falſe, and not agreeable to the 
Phenomena of Nature, what ſignifies it thar 
other Authors. have been of the ſame Opini- 
on ? One would think Dr. Hoodward had ſut- 
ficiently expoſed himſelf, had he ſet up a pre- 
carious and falſe Hypothelis,only by ſo doing; 
and "therefore to accuſe him after that of 
filching ir from others , is fooliſh as well as 
unjuſt, For it really might atone ſomething 
for his Errours, that he was led into them by 
the Authority of ſome great Men before him, 
had any ſuch propoſed it. But here we ſee 
L. P. changes his note , and vents his Spleen 
after a new manner: his former endea- 
vours having proved ineffectual for any thing 
but only to expoſe himſelf. But on this Topick 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more hereafter, 
when I come to conſider £. P. under another 


ſhape. 
, He 


P. 47. 
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He is now at laſt in a good humout of M4- 
king an end, as well as concluding « which in- 
deed Pm very glad of, being quite ſick of fol- 
lowing ſo trifling and incn/hemt a Scyibler. 
Well , but let us ſee what he hath to offer at 
Parting ! Why faith our Eſſayer , The com- 
mon Problem that a Solid included within 4. So- 
lid, muſt of neceſſity pre-ex1ft before the Including 
Solid, 15 notoriouſly falſe, from the ddily genera- 
tion of Ferrugineous and Teſtaceous Stones, as al- 
ſo various InſeFs within the ſolid parts of ſeveral 
Bodies. This indeed is a Terrible touch ! For 
if comm98 Problems once come to be notoriouſly 
falſe, we are in a fine condition, Though me- 
thinks 'tis a great wonder that no one ſhould 
ever find out this before Z. P. if it be ſo ve- 


'ry Common : eſpectally in ſo knowing and 


Philoſophical an Age , wherein we preſently call 
for clear proof and ocular demonſtration, p. 38. 
But if after all it ſhould not be ſo very com- 
mon, but only one of Nich. Steno's own pri- 
vate Propoſitions? Why then doth JZ. P. 
make kt ſo trite and obvious? O thereby hangs 
a Tale! Dr. Woodward muſt be ſuppoſed a 
Stealer of Common Problems, ay and Hotorionuſly 
falſe ones too. - But the miſchief of all is,* the 
Door hath not a word abour it ; and there- 
fore L.P. muſt this bout allow himfelf to be a 
little miſtaken: as he is alſo about themeaning 
ofthe word Problems : which hete (arid þ.16.) 
he is ſo fond of. For a Problem (in Geome- 
try) ſignifies ſomerhing propoſed to be done: 
and therefore cahnot be properly faid to be 
either true or falſe. -This Stens very well un- 
derſtood : and-therefore he ſtiles that which 

co L. P. 
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L. P. aims at, a Propoſition, and not a Problem,” (Vid. 
Steno's Prodrom. Engl.Edition,p.22,) And to ſhew that 
L. P. tranſcribes as lamely,as he underſtands, 1 will re- 
cite the Propoſition it felf, wiz. If a ſolid Body be every 
where encompaſſed by another ſolis Body , That of the two, 


was firſt hardened , which in the mutual Conta& doth exe. 
preſs on its ſurface the properties of the ſurface of thy other, 


which though it might. be to Stexo's , is nothing at 


all to L. P's pprpaſs - But be it what it will, Probleng. 


or Propoſition : be it Steno's own proper goods and. 


Chattels, .or as Common as a Proverb,or as L.P's ſcraps 


of Latine, 1 don't care,let. us but take it in Z. P's own 
way , and Pme ſure *tis as true as that two aud twp 
make four,That a ſolid Shell,or aT ooth being found incloſed 
every way in the midſt of a ſolid piece of Stone or Marble, 
muſt of neceſſity pre-exiſt before the including Stone or Mar 
ble attained its ſolidity: or elſe It can neyer be imagined 
how it could get thither; but of this moreinits place, 
And when ever L. P. will bring me one of his datly 
Inftances of the Generation of ap InſeF, or of a Stone, with- 
in the ſolid Parts of a Body ,, properly ſpeaking , I will 
not only grant that he is the happieſt Refuter of Com- 
mon Problems. that ever I met withal, but alſo a moſt 
formidable Confounder of Hypothetical Speculgtors. 
But as a concluding Inſtance of £. P's not underſtanding 
the meaning of rare bis the miſtake about a Problem will 
not. convince us, he tells us next (p. 47.) That ſuch a 
Generation of Inſe&s doth not neceſſarily induce any For- 
tuiteus, or Equivocal Generation , though the latter may 
ſometimes be brought about. Now 1s not this extreamly 
ſubtle and fine, that a thing may be brought about, but 
10t induced? Would not one think he were haſtening to- 
wardsLapland!or indeed rather juſt come from thence, 
or from ** (he'll eaſily imagine whence I mean}-with 
his bead full of Petr:fa&ions ? But hold ? here's a Reaſon 
. coming after, which ovght not be overlooked, You 

phos It | vhs muſt 
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muſt know then that this Induces. no Equivocal Gene. 
ration, though it may be brought about. For, that Pow- 
. erful Principle that Intends over , and governs Univocal 
Generation, is hot limited to one ſingle plaſtick Method ; 
ſeerng Matter is capable of all Forms ;, Jovis omni plena. 
Well? *tis a brave thing to be 24. A. and acquainted 
with one that bath a true Logical Head, and a ſound 
way of Reaſoning. This L. P.. hath the prettieſt out- 
df-the-way-Method with him! Yet 1 would fain ask 
him'a queſtion or two now, if I dared , but:I'know 
he will be angry , and think that I don't underſtand 
him; ſo I muſt be quiet. But for my Part, T always 
thought, That for an I»ſe# to be generated within 4 
folid Stone, or in any place where its Animal Parent 
conld not come to lay, nor any Wind,or other Cauſe, 
convey an Epg , was to be, generated Equivocally'; but 
I fee one may bye aid learn, Though, 1 doubt, I ſhall 
never know what to make of Equivocal Generation, if [ 
learn of -Z. P. for he hath firſt aſſerted it at p, 10: 
then poſitively denied it at p. 25 : and nqw believes 
that it may be brought about, though not 1nduced, by 
the plaſtick power of Univocal Generation. But he well 
obſerves, that Matter, (4. e. the Matter of ſome Mens 
Brains) is capable of all Forms, And ſuch undoubtedly 
is the Materia mformata of L., P's. Noddle. Now if 
he will allow me one ſnip of Latine in return to his 
Jovis omnia plena , FIl have done; and ta oblige him 
the more at Parting , it ſhall be out of his beloved old 
Acquaintance Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
—Rudis maigeſtaq;, moles, 
Nec quicquam niſs pondus Iners— 
Which, to ſave him the trouble.of turning over his 
DiQionary to conſtrue, I will thus Engliſh ; 
* A Clumſey Load of undigeſted Brains, 
Where nought but begvy lumpiſh Dullneſs reigns. 
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REMARKS 
ON THE 
TWO ESSAYS, 
| Prenindal to be ſent in a 
Letter from Oxford, 
T-Q0 A 


N obleman in London. 


The #r/# concerning ſome Errors about 
the Creation, General Flood, and the 
Peopling of the World. 

The ſecond concerning the Riſe, Pro» + 
oreſs, and Deſtrudtion of Fables and 

Romances. With the State of Learn- 

ing. By L, P. Maſter of Arts. 
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Some Remarks 


Two Letters 


Publi{Þd in the 
Miſcellaneous Letters, 
An.1695,N.22, & 4n.1696, N.2, 


Remarks on the Firtt Letter, 


Pretending to give an Account of, and Re- 
flections upon, the two Eſſays ſent from 
Oxford, dated, Dublin, Dec.1 8, 95: 
and (1 ined S. G. A. 


HAT theſe Letters were 
not written by that lear- 
ned and worthy Perſon, 
whoſe Name and Repu» 
tation this Scribler would 

fain aſſume to himſelf, I have very 
good Grounds to believe. For the 
Gentleman here intended , and ot 
H whole 
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whoſe Name S.G. 4. are the Initial 
Letters, was not in Dabliz the 18th 
of December 1695, nor indeed in all 
the Month, but gone from thence ſome 
Months before. So that, tho? our 
Epiſtter thought himſelf mighty cun- 
ning, in contriving this Dzſgarſe, yet 
is the Cheat very eaſily diſcover'd. 
And indeed, (to wave ſome other Rea- 
ſons, which I think not needful to lay 
down here) there are throughout the 
whole, ſuch Peculiar Taurns and Phraſes 
in, theſe Letters, ſuch Aﬀected Noſtrams 
of Expreſſion, and ſuch happy  Bluz- 
ders and <Inconfiſtencies, that I cannot 
but think them the Genuine Offspring 
of a certain Extraordinary Perſon 1 have 
formerly had Occaſion to diſcourſe 
xith, even of that -very Eſſayer hinſelf, 
that this Account 18 {o politickly here 
given of : And Iqueſtion nor, but the 
Reader will be of the fame Mind, 
when he comes to conſider ſome Paſ- 
ſages, on which I ſhall beftow fome 
Remarks below. And here I cannot 
but take Notice of the Urfarr Dealing 
of our Accounter, who thus puts on a 
Falſe Shape, and hides himfelf again 
under a Borrow'd, tho different, Name. 
As T hinted before, in reference to 
L. P. There may be ſometimes very 
good 
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good Reaſons for a Writer to conceat 
hinelf; but ſure there can be none to 
falffie his Name, and. to put an Abaſe 
and Impoſtare on the World, 1 confels, 
one might as juſtly have been aſham'd 
of owning This and the Following Letters, 
as of writing them ; but yet a Perſon 
of any Tolerable Honeſty would ne- 
ver have forg'd Azother's Hand to it: 
But, in This Matter, our Epiſtler 1s 
exactly like L. P. («) 

But let us come to the Account it 


(a) vid. 
Remarks 
on the Ti- 


ſelf. He tells us, (Cp. 551.) That He tle to the 
will touch the two Eijays with Reſpect Eſſays. 


and Tenderneſs, tho" indeed they deſerve 
Rebrke, Now why a man ſhould be 
{o very Reſpefffal and Tender to a Wri- 
ter, that he really beheves deſerves Re- 
bake; eſpecially too when the one ts 
at Oxford and the other at Dabiz, and 
conſequently at that diftance as to be 
out of Harms way, and no fear of 
Beating in. the Cale ; 1s a thing, at 
firſt fight, not fo ealie to Account for. 
We daily fee may Anthors handled 
with zo great Reſpect? and Tezatrueſs by 
their Antagoniſts, and that fometimes 
too when they do not deſerve Revuke ; 
and therefore there mult be ſometlimg 


in the Wind more than ordinary that + 


gamns the Efſayer this Friendly Treatment 
H 2 from 
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from his Iriſh Oppozfnt;, and nothing 
1s more likely to procure this, than 
that Relation of Identity, ( 1t T may be 
allow*d ſuch a Blunder) that appears 
to me to be between them: For when 
a Man writes againſt himfelf, he wil be 
apt to give his Adverſary none but very 
Reſpectful and Tender Touches ; more 
of which /oft and gentle Nature we ſhall 
take notice of by and by. For, 

Next, (p. 562.) he very kindly and 
friendly beſtows the Epithet of Inge- 
ious on the Eſſays; which, I dare fay, 
no one but L. P. himſelf ever yet did; 
but he lives, it may be, by Bad Neigh- 
bours, and {o is forced to be his own 
Panegyrift, 

(15:4.) He tells us, That the Eſſayer 
examines, and pretends to confute, many 
of Thoſe Vaulgar Notions concerning the 
Worlds formation out of a Chaos, Now 
what L. P. doth 7 his Ordinary -T alk 
I know not, but ſure T am he doth 
not any ſuch thing his Eſſays ; as 

any one that reads them will ſee. He 
pretends indeed to ſome ſuch thing 

in h:s Title Page, but quite forgets it 
afterward ; as I have already no- 
*Remarks ted * ; And had not our Accounter had 
——— juſt ſuch a Noddle as the Eſſayer, he 
Ejays muſt needs have ſecn and taken notice 
of this too. (1bid.) 
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(16id.) He faith, That the moft Con- 
fiderable Hypotheſis. attacked by our Ox- 
ford Gentleman, is that of Nich. Steno, 
which is, That our Globe hath been all co- 
wered, and diſſolved, and mingled with 
Water, &c. Where I obſerve, that he 
now makes Stexo*s Hypotheſis the mot 
Corſiderable, and ſuppoſes zt to be very 
formally attack*'d by L. P.: Whereas 
h: mentions it in his Eſſays very ſtight- 
ly; as the Reader will find, if he con- 
fult p. 3, 11, 46, 47. - The chiefett of 


the Eſſayer*s Arguments, ({uch as they 


are) were then levelPd againſt another 
Aathor, whom now: our Accounter 
thinks fit to take no manner of notice 
of, tho' He be, by far, the moſt Conſt- 
derable Author that. hath yet treated on 
this Subject; the Reaſon of which 'tis 
not very difficult to diſcover. Dr. 
IVooaward, when his Book firſt came 
out, was to be oppoſed and confuted 
by ſomething that had the Umbrage of 
Areument : His Matter of Fact was de- 
ny'd ; his Shells affirn'd not to be the 
genuine Exavie of Water-Anima!s, but 
Stones ſui Generis, Natural Foſſils,and pri- 
mary Or caſual Productions of the Earth : 
His Notian alſo of the Diſſolution of the 
Earth at the Deluge was to be expoſed 
and ridicuPd as Abſard and Impoſſible. 

H 3 Now 


* 14. this 
Letter, Þ. 
562. arca 
finem, 
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Now fo long *twas fit he ſhould be 
mention? d by Name. But, after a while, 
when on the frequent 1ſpeion of his 
Excellent Colie&io of Fults-Shells and 
other Carioſities relating to this Argu- 
ment ; on a farther Enquiry into the 
Matter of Fatt, and on a more thorow 
Examination and Comprehenſion of his 
Hypotheſis, the Momenta of his Proofs 
appear'd ſo Copgert, that the more 1- 
quifitive and Philoſophical Gentlemen 
were fully ſatished by them and that 
excellent Chain of Argument, thar 1s, 
with ſo great Clearneſs and Unifor- 
mity, continued thro? his whole Eſſay ; 
then his Oppoſers began to change 
their Note ; then was this Hypotheſis 
they had {ſo expos'd before as contra- 
dictory, impoſſible, and extravagant, 
now, all of a ſudden, zoze of Dr. Wood- 
ward's Invention or Diſcovery, but a 
thing that the World had been ac- 
quainted withal /ozz before, and. to be 
found (as * proved and demonſtrated) in 
Steno, Grandins, Fab, Columnua, Bocconc, 
Scilla, Ramazzini, and who not ? 
Henceforth therefore Dr. Woodward, 
whom vefore they repreſented as the 
Author of a moſt abſurd and extrava- 
gant Hypotheſis, muſt be no longer 
look'd upon as an Author, but treated 

as 
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as a Pl/agiary, and one that had ftoln 
that from the Books juſt mention'd, 
which before they upbraided him with 


the Invention of. But as This way of 


Treatment of the Dr. is very ſpiteful 
and malicious, ſo *tis very weak and 
filly, and will appear wholly ground- 
leſs, when TI ſhall have ſet this Mat- 
ter in its due light, asT {hall do here- 
after *. 


Eſſays not being ſatisfied with the moſt 
convincing Proofs, and indees Demon- 
trations laid down by Steno, runs out in- 
to many nice and curious Speculations, 
which ſeem to oppoſe and overthrow all the 
Groundwork contrived by Steno. In this 
Paſſage (which is worded, exactly in 
the uſual ſtile of L. P.) our Acconnter 
hath ſhew*d his utmoſt Cunning and 
Subtilty : For, firſt, he calls Sreno's 
Arguments Convincing Proofs and De- 
»10aſtrations, (Which 1s done, you muff; 
know, that Dr. Wooawara's may not 


be thought ſo, or, at leaſt, all borrow*d 


from Szexo;) and then tells us, 'Fhat 
L. P. was not ſatisfied with them ; which 
I think, much more expoſes L. P's [#- 
norance or Obſtinacy, than it doth the 
Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, But our 

H 4 


Ace 


* vid. A 
Word of 
But our Accounter goes on, and tells aqvice to 


us, (p. ibid.) That the Author of the Mr. Robin- 
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Accounter thinks to mend all again, by 
ſaying, That L. P. rans out into many 
fine and curious Speculations, which ſeem 
to overthrow all Steno's Groanaworks ; 
Tho?, in.my Opinion, this will not 
ſtand. him in much ſtead, and *twould 
certainly redound more to his Repata- 
tion, that he could* underſtand a De- 
monſiration, and be convinced by it, 
than to endeavour to overthrow Ground- 
works by never 10 many nice and curions 
Speculations ; But our Accounter, 1t 
ſeems, is of another Opinion, and ſo 
let him go. | 

P, 5623, he tells us, That the Eſſayer 


will not conceive how the Animals could 


be kept alive in the General Cataſtrophe of 


the Deluge, Why, if he will zot, who 
can help it ? Wil ſhows be free ;, and 
yet I queſtion not but ſome will think 
the Accounter paſles too great a Com- 
plement on the Eſſayer here, by allow- 
ing any ſuch thing to be in his Power, 
for, it may be, he cannot conceive, and 
indeed he hath given {ome ſhrewd 
hiats to the World, that he is under a 
ſort of Fatality in this Point, and dooni- 
ed to Dzlzeſs by the Irreſiſtible Influ- 
ences of his Stars: Which truly is the 
belt Excuſe he can plead, for zot con- 
cejviag how the Animals could be kep: 
Ao 


[1095] 
alive during the - ttme of the Delage, 
when Moſes is ſo very particular as to 


the manner of it * : But he 1s very. * vid.Gen, 
anwilling to Conceive or allow any thing 5 7- 


that tends to the Corfirmation of the 
Relations given in the Sacred Writings, 
as I have more than once obſerved, 
and we {hall below ſee more clearly. 
But, ſaith our Accounter, p. 563, L.ÞP. 
declares his Opinion in theſe Dubious Pro- 
blems to be, That the Karth was thus 
Created in the beginning ; and that, ſince 
Subterraneous Bodies will ſhoot and wege- 
tate into great Variety of Figures ; ftuce 
he is confident that Shells are often found 
in Animals Bodies, and that Plants and 
Inſects may riſe up where Seminal Parents 
never came ; theſe Subterraneons Appea- 
rances are no neceſſary Proof of any Ge- 
neral Diſſolution of the Earth, imazined 
by the Ingenious Steno, who yet muſt be 
onwn'd an over-match for our Academic. 
As to the Grounds of theſe Opinions, 
they are already conlider'd in my Re- 
flections on L. P's Eſſays ; fo that all I 
{ſhall take notice of here, is, That this 
Accounter makes L. P. attribute the 
Notion of the Gezera! Diſſolution of - 
the Earth to Steao ; which neither doth 
L. P., any where do 1n the Eſſays, nor 
did Stezo (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
ever 
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ever {0 much as think of it. From 


whence the Unfair Dealing of this Wri- 
er 15 'aS apparent as his Weakneſs. 
*F'was unworthily and unfairly done, 
to attribute the Notion of the Diſſelution 
of the Earth only to Steno, who faith 
w0t 4 word of it, and to paſs by in filence 
Dr. W. who frſt of all advanced it, in 
his Eſfay. And *twas very weakly done 
to make L. P. fay (in this Letter) more 
than ever he had before publiſh'd in 
his Eſſays : For by this the World mult 
needs' be fatisfed, that this Account, 
and the Eſſays, have both he ſame 
Original, proceed from the [ame Perſon, 
and carry on the very ſame Deſien, 
which is, after a difterent manner, to 
depreciate Dr. W. and his excellent and 
aſcful Book. But, without pretending 
to Prophecy, | dare lay, That that Work 
will maintain its Honour and Repata- 
tioz, When a hundred of ſuch little 
ſpircful Scribles as theſe will be loft 
and forgotten. *Tis pretty here to 
obferve how our Accounter, now he 
thinks fit to call Szero, ax Over-mat ch 
for the Academic, beſtows the Epithets 
of Izzerxioas and Dettor upon him, tho? 
before (p. 562.) he calPd him only 
plain Nich. Stewo; by which one may 
fee the great Reſpect and Texderneſs he 
bears 
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bears to L. P.: when Szexo is cited, or 
his Books are mention'd, then his bare 
Name 1s enough ; but when he is to 
Cope with the Acute Author of theſe 
Inzenious Eſſays, *tis fit he ſhould be 
dubb'd The Ingenions Steno. 

But our Accounter goes on, (bid.) 
and faith, To theſe Eſſays we may add 
Other Objettions, brought by ſome Philo= 
[ophers, againſt the Stenonian Hypotheſis 
of Sediments ; as, That our Foſſil Salt 
could not ſettle down from that maſs of 
Waters, in whoſe Pores it would always 
float, Here again our Canning Accoun- 
ter diſcovers himſelf, and his Deſign. 
He pretends only to give an Account 
of, and to Reflet# on the Two Eſſays ; 
and yet ſupports and carries oz the De- 
ſign of the Pamphlet here, by the a- 
aition of new Objeftions. But *tis im- 
poſſible for him long to conceal him- 
ſelf; all his deep Fetches won't do we 
{ce; he will now and then make a 
falic Step, and diſcover all, as, I think, 
he eftectually doth here! Well! but 
ſee we however what theſe z2i2hty Ob- 
jections are ? Why, firſt, you muſt 
know then, ſaith the Accounter, that 
Oar Foſſile Salt could not ſettle down from 
that maſs of Waters, (mark ye) in whoſe 
Pores it would always float, Now, in 
| g00d 


Y 47.1, Two 
Eiliys, p. 
4s la. 1.3, 
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good ſooth, this is a ſhrewd Objedtion | 
and were it not for one thing, per- 
fectly anazſwerable ! For, had not L.P. 
already . convinced me, that a Thing 
may fioat and ſubſide, or, which 1s all 
One, ſwim and /izk, at the ſame time, %* 
F would really have given up this 
Point, and have allow'd him, that 
while Foffile Salt (or any thlung elfe) 
floateth in the Pores of Water, it can- 
not ſink down to the Bottom. But, 
thanks to L, P. I will now grant na 
fuch matter; nor wall I Conceive how 
any ſuch thing can be : And in this 
Humour I have been confirmed late- 
ly, by the Ax'om of a certain I-gen:- 
04s Man, that he uſeth at Tables, He, 
hike L. P. is very tamous for out-of- 
the-way Say/zgs, and particularly hath 
an Apothegm molt judiciou(ly adapted 
to each Cait of his Dice, Now, that 
which properly and conſtantly apper- 
taineth to Cinque-Duce, 15, Szk 4 
Dutch-man, ani he will ſwim ; wind 
jumping in fo happily with this*Ob- 
jection of our Accounter, I thigk, 1s 
enough to convince any one} that a 
thing may r/ſe and fall, taxd jtill and 
£9 0x, or ſminand ſettle down all at once, 
But to be a little ſerious with our 
Epifffer ; That, T ſuppoſe, which he 
would 
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would fay, could he ſpeak Sex/e, and 
avoid running into. L. P.iſm, rs this : 
That had the Salt, which now we find 
lying in Beds 1n our Earth, been alſjo!- 
ved and mineled with the Water at the 
Deluge, {which 1s what Dr. W. aſferts, 
but Steno never dream'd of, of all Foſfile 
Bodies whatever, as well as Salt) it 
would have been perpetually /«ff azze8 
in the Water, and coniequently conld 
never have ſubſided, nor formed ſch 
Beds as *tis now frequently found ty- 
ing in, But tho' T have thus gen 
the Objection all the Advantage that 
can be, there is nothing of weight mat; 
for, Who is there at all converſant in 
Philoſophical Studies, that doth nor 
know, that ft Sa/t be difiolved in Wa- 
ter, it will be (uſta:ned there but to 
ſuch a determinate quantity * which 
quantity 1s indeed very {mall, in rc- 
ſpect to the Water, being only fo much: 
as Satarates it, or fills up the Intervals 
between its Particles; 2nd it there be 
'more than that quantity put into it, it 
will certainly let it fall 7 the bottom. 
Nor will Water thus ſuſtain in it ſuch 
a determinate proportion of Salt only, 
but even of any other Terreſtrial Matter , 
-1t will retaiz 18 1ts Pores, or the Tnter- 
valls between its Particles, fo mnuch as 
will 


+ id. Nat. modePd and form'd anew, ++ 
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will fill or ſatarate them, but it will 
ſuffer all above that to ſubſide, So that 
he might as well have objected, That 
the Chalk, Marle, Clay, Alum, Nitre, or 
Vitriol, yea, the Particles of Ir0n, Lead, 
or any other Metals or Mizerals, could 
not ſettle down from the Water at the 
Deluge, as have urged it of the Sa/z. 
Next he wt , That the Ark 


could ſcarce have been kept together, 


when all the Metals, Nails and Bolts muſt 
have been diſſolved, To which I an- 
{wer, "That *tis indeed true, that Dr. 
W. hath proved that all the Metals 
as well as Mimera/s, of the Antidiluvi- 
an Earth were diſſolved ; and that there 
was good reaſon for this, for the whole 
Globe was to be takento pieces, to be re- 
that 


Hiſtory of ; . ; | - 
the Earth > might be better adjuſted to the Cir: 


Þ- 11. 


cumſtances of thoſe that were to be its 
Future Inhabitants ; And there was as 
good reaſon why the Bolts and Nails 
of the Ark {ſhould not bediflolved, viz. 
That the Ark might be preſerved ſo 
ſound and entire as to ſave thoſe that 
God had included in it. Moſes very 
expreſly and emphatically a{cribes the 
Deluge ( Geneſ. vi. 7, i3, 17. & 
Vil. 4.) to the immediate Hand of Al- 
mighty God : And every one _ 
tnat 
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that hath treated about that: great 
Revolution; hath owned, Thar ma=- 
ny things were then done in an, a 
common way, and Miracaloufly broughta= 
bout ; nay Oze that attributes as much 
to Nature and Secoxd Cauſes as any 
.of Them, in the Courſe of that C:- 
&..rophe, could not but think the 
Þrefervation of the Ari, in that diſmal] 
diſturbance, whez his Antidiluviam Earth 
fell down into the Abyſs, was owing to 
a Miraculous Providence, and there- 
fore-fhe exhibits it as ſupported by An- 


gels at the time of the Deluge, No Theor. 
Fi. : Ths-ic 

doubt therefore but that Kind and {> 

Good Power that ordered things 10 1, £4: 


that there ſhould be a D#[ſo/ution ct 
the Metals, Minerals, and all other 
Foſſils of that Earth, tor the Future Bc- 
efit and Advantage of Mazkiza, as the 
Learned Dr. IV. hath judicioully pro- 


ved, + would preſerve thoſe that com- + war. 
Hiſt. of 

. . * the Kartt 
that Veſſel which he intended as the abs fave 


poſed the Bolts and Nails of the Ark, 
Gracious Inſtrument for faving thoſe 
he thought fit of the Inbabitants of 
the Od World, But after all, the Ac- 
counter hath not proved that the 4r+ 
had any Metallize Bolts or Nails in it ; 
which he ought to have done before he 
had drawn any Objediors from thence. 

What 
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What our Accounter next mentions 
* of Moſes's telling us, that the Mountains 
ſtood firm during the whole Deluge, tho? 
it be added here under the pretence 
of Novelty, yet *twas before urged by 
L.P.in theEſſays ; whereI think I gave 
a ſufficievt Anſwer to it, and whither 
I referr the Reader. 

Page 564. Enough, ſays he, of this 
Threadbare Controverſy. And in truth, 
*tis no wonder our Accounter ſhould call 


this a Threadbare Controverſy on which 


he can tind /o /ittle toſay. For after ſix 
Months Studyand Pampine, tho' promp- 
ted and excited by a greatdealof Spleen 
and Envy, he could bring forth no more 
than the two trifling Objeitions above 
refuted ; which ſhews, that his A46- 
lity 1s far ſhort of his Izclination ; 
and both make but a poor Efforr when 
they run againſt Truth, And its plain 
from the whole, the Argument 1s not 
yet ſo Threadbare as that our Accoun- 
ter can Underſtand 1t. 

As to what he next mentions of 
Mr. Boy's Hiſtory of Gemms (P. 16d.) 
Tho? it muſt be granted, that the Ho- 
nourable Author way a Perſon of moſt 
Aamirable ſagaciry ;, and that he hath 
offer'd in this Tract ſeveral Conſfide- 
rations, to evince, that Gemms were once 

| it 
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in a fluid State ; yet 1s it evident to a- 
ny one that hath peruſed that Book 
that Mr. Boyle had not any the leaſt no- 


tion of what Dr. MW. hath ſince advan- 


ced about the Origin and Formation of 
Gemms and other Mizeral Bodies. 
(Ibid.) Many ffrong Arguments occur 
in Camden's Britannia p. 692, againſt 
this Opinion maintaind by Steno. Tis to 
Myr. Lhnyd's Notes on Camden our Aus 
thor here refers. Who yet never ſo 
much as mentions one word of S!epo, 
Nor indeed are Mr. Lhwyd's Arguments 
either ſo -2any or ſo ſtrong that a full 
Anſwer may not eaſily be given to em. 
I ſay not this in the leaſt to leſſen the 
eſteem cf that Learned and Worthy 
Gentleman; for his Obſervations on 
theſe thing: were thea but in their Iz- 
fancy, and *tis no wonder he wes ſo 
little certain or ſatisfied in his Judement 
concerning them ; winch indeed was 
the reaſon that in theſe very Notes 
he referr'a the World tor mote ample 
ſatisfaition to Dr. 1's. Treatiſe then mm 
the Preſs, He there indeed cails t! & 
Foiſil Plants, Delineations, Mosx=Plants, 
Mineral leaves, &C, Produced in Colc- 
Slates; but offers no Arguments for 
this of any Mont, unleis the two 
foiloviag may pals for ſacn ; which in- 


aced 
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deed are the very ſame this 1:count- 
er points out. The firſt of theie is, 

; That there are found only reſemblaxces 
of Leaves, but none delineated with any 
Roots, Flowers, or Seeds. To which 1 
think 'tis obvious to reply that the 
thing to be determin'd 1s whether 
thoſe Leaves be real, and have all the 
Charafers of Leaves or not.. Now that 
they have, 1s what no body that duely 
obſerves them can ever reaſonably de- 
ny,ſ{ince they an{wernot only in Magnz- 
tade and. in Figare, but in Texture too, 
Which indeed is what may bereaſon- 
ably enough inferrd from- even theſe 

+ On Cam- Notes Þ ; the Author affirming that thoſe 
7" P:593- he made his Obſervations upon were zot 
fach faint Reſemblances of Leaves as to 
requize any Fancy to make oat the Com- 
pariſon , but exhibited the: whole Form 
_ and, Textare more compleatly than could 
'be done by any Artiit ; Nay, that 
theſe Plants are as diſtinguiſhable into 
Species as thoſe produced in the Surface : 


Adding that the Forin and Texture of 


theſe Leaves, which are always conſtant 
and regular, will ſoon diſcover their ſpecies 
to ſuch as have azy Skill in Plants ; 
giving withall a Draught of « Brazch 
of the Common Female Fern, with which 
it agrees, ſays he, iz Superficics and 
MM Proportion 
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Proportion as well as figure : Alſoanother 
of the common Polypody., having the 
midale Rib wery prominent, and that of 
each Leaf rais'd __ tonably, From 
all which I think it very evident that 
even theſe very Leaves this Gentleman 
was contemplating, were as real Leaves 
as any now growing : and his ewz Ac- 
count fhews, them to be fuch, however 
he was led into doubt about that mat- 
ter. In ſhort Dr, H. hath in his Ma- 
Jeum, great wvartety of them, many 
whereof are very fair and well preſera/d. 
Theſe have been ſ?rictly view'd,, as well 
with good GYaſſes, as the naked Eye, 
and examin*'d by ſome of the moſt 
converſant in Plants; who acknow- 
ledge them to be real, and to agree 
moiſt exactly with thoſe zow growing 
on the ſurface of the Earth, And ſuc 

an Examination of the things 1s the true 
way to decide whether they are rea/ 
or not. At leaſt to fay that becaule there 
are zo Roots, Flowers or Seeds found, 
therefore the Leaves that are tound 
are zo Leaves, but meer Mizera!s, is not 
ſo /ogical or {o flrozg an Aroumeat as 
this Accounter would periwade us. And 
if the Leaves are zeal, 1t 1s very. cer- 
tain they muſt once have: had Kovts z 
where-ever they #ow are, Or Whatever 
I 2 may 
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may be become of them; unleſs he can 
find out ſome new way of prodacizg the 
Leaves of Plants, or mating them grow 
without any Roots, But after all, for 
a further Proof that this Argu- 
ment 15 not ſo exceeding ſtrong, when- 
ever he pleaſes I will undertake to di- 
re him where he may ſearch and 


+ TwoEf- fndand hunt oat, +(forT know*'twill 
Rics. 35- be no Obligation unleſs he have it in 


his owz beloved Phraſe) many Cart 
Loads of Roots of theſe Foſſil Plants. 
For the Flowers ; Mr. Lhwyd himſelf 
obſerves in this very place, that oft 
of theſe Plants are of the Fern kind ; 
now Ferns never bear any Flowers, 
properly ſo called ; and therefore it 
cannot ſurely be ſtrange that we find 
not perfect Flowers, with the whole 
Attire belonging to them, in Plazts 
that ever have any: nor can I well 
imagine what he means by puting them 
into the OFjeFiov. And as to Seeds, he 
owns in the {ame place likewiſe, that 
he had a Plant, which had ſomewhat that 
anſwered the Seeds of ſuch Plants, But 
if he cannot collect it from what Dr. 
IF. hath already ſet forth, which in- 
deed may be eafily done, I dare en- 
gage the Dr. will in gcod time give 
1M a very plain Reaſon why Seeds are 
I.t 
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not now commonly found. For, what 
fully takes ofthis Objection, ſometimes 
they are found: And Dr. W. hath 
enow of them to fatisfie this Gentleman 
they are ſo; and ſuch tao of whoſe 
reality no doubt can poſſibly be made. 
Mr. Lhwyd's other Argament is, that 
the majority of theſe Plants are not re- 
concilable with thoſe produced + in this | hances 

| ny growm2, 
Country, and many of them totally diffe- he ruſt 
rent from all Plants what:wer that have yet 1 1; for, 
been deſcribed, But firſt T ſee no reaton - arora 
to allow that the 22ajority, or indeed rak, yet 1 


very many of theſe are different from thoſe _ nj 


ſtill growiag here. At leaſt he gives NO he thou'd 


Inſtances of any that are ſo: For, to x hepa 
deal freely, two, of the three whereof ,,guces 
he hath given 1coxs, he owns refem- here. 


ble common Engliſh Plants; and for the 


_ third, which he inſiſts fo much upon, 


"tis ſo mutilated and imperfecf, that 1 
am not able to make any judgment 
whether it be # pzece of a Leaf, or in- 
deed what it is. Beſides, though we 
grant'the thing, (and I doubt not but 
there may be ſome ſtrange and unuſual 
Plants found, amongſt the many known 
and common ones We meet with) does 
it follow becauſe they are azcommon 
Plants,that they are zo Plants atall ? be- 
cauſe they are not produced at this day, 

I 3 that 
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that they were zever produced: Or be- 
cauſe they were not prodzced in this 
Country, that they were produced zo 
where? Would it not be thought very 
ſtrange, upon bringing to a Botariſt a 
Plant he had never fcen before, that he 
ſhould declare that to be zo Plant, be- 
cauſe he never found the /%e in this 
Country or elſewhere? or ( with 


Relation to the former Arenment ) up- 


on bringing him a Leaf aloze, with- 
out Rooz,. Flower or Seeas, ſhould he 
therefore pronounce that no Leaf? As 
to what he urges, that many of the 
Foſſil Plants are different from ail that 
have been yet deſcribea; nothing at all 
can be concluded from it, unleſs he 
imagines all the Plants in nature de- 
{cribed, which he can have no reaſon 
to do. To be brief, the thing he 
ought firit to have adjuſted, was whe- 
ther z-eſe, both common and uncommon, 
had the eſſential Marks of Plants : and 
next, at wha? time, by what means, and 
from what Place they came ; all which 
may 1n great meaſure be deduced by 
any Man of judgment from, what 
Dr. W. hath already pabliſÞ?d in his 
Eſſay, but will be more fully and 
clearly made out when the Work of 
which he hath given us /o good a Same 


_ ple 
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ple, ſhall it ſelf come forth. T ſhall 
only note that that Efſay was not pub- 
| Gd when Mr. Lhwyd wrote this, and 

| therefore he is excaſeable; But *was 

| out ſome Months before our Acconnter 

| ſet forth what he here calls 72any and 

Stroag Arguments; {o'that I think we 

may fately conclude he could not (tho 

to give him his due, he's a Perſon 

of as much . Paradox, and has as odd 
aims, as moſt men one {hall meet 

with ) well defign this tor a Specimez 

either of his Sagzacity, or his Fair 

Dealing. | 


ets 


Remarks on the Poſtſcript. 


Ome People F've oblerv'd are 
i J ſtrangely addicted to Poſtſcript s. 
Let their Letter, Eſſay, Account, or 
whatever elfe it be calPd, be zever /o 
{bort, they mult heve an after Touch 
at it, almoſt as long as the Precedent. 
Of this Humour L.P. hath ſhew*d 
| himſelf extreamly fond, and our A4:- 
: counter imitates him to the Life : A 
| | ſign, no doubt, of the exat? conform?- 
e | .ty of their izhty Genins's. For when 
ſuch /ublizze thinkers have once got 1n- 
FF to 


; 


& At old ns ant och ee 


F P. $62. 


P. 565. 
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Eſſays p. 
40: 
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to the vein of ſeeming + to Launch out 
into Nice andCarious Speculations, they 
never know when to have done. 
Let the Parade of their Literature ſeem 
to be never {o well contriv'd before, 
ſomething will at laſt trump up in 
their Heads, never thought on by 
them till juft at Partize, which muſt 
be Tack*d on to the Reſt, by way 
of Poſifcript, Thus £. P. in his 
Eſſays tells us that he is concluding ; 
and leſt we .ſhowd not underſtand 
him ( as indeed *tis not eafie for 
vulgar heads to do it every where ) 
he explains himſelf by ſaying he 
hath done ; and yet hath he nei- 
ther concluded nor done, but runs 
ye on againa main, droping a 
ſpick and ſpan zew parcel of arguments 
he nevr thought of before nor 
ſince. So alſo at the Tail of his 
Second Eſſay he tells us that he thought 
to have troubled his Lord with wo more 
at preſent, his Temper diſpoſing him to 
ſpeak little (1.e. to the purpoſe ) and 
to write ſhort, But a fit of Wrath and 
Indignation ſeizes him all of a ſudden 
againſt ſome Late Authors for murdering 
of Logick ; and ſo he ſcoures away in a 
Poſtſcript, very near as long as his Let- 
rer, Tuſt ſo our Accounter, here, com- 

ing 
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ing again to look over what he had writ- 
zen, (a thing I judge he 1s not often 
guilty of ) finds that he had touched 
the moſt conſiderable part of the Eſſays 


with too negligent a Brevity: + AndÞ P. 55s 


therefore he muſt have :*other touch 


" at it, by way of Poſtſcript: And this 


you are to underſtand, is at L. P's 
ſecond Part of his Firſt Eſſay. Inthe 
handling of which (\ays he) Our Au- 
thor ſeems to make a ſort of a Parade 
of his Literature in Geography, p. 565. 
Which expreſſion, as ®tis exactly /ke 
the «ſaal hobling Bombaſt and Aﬀecta- 
tion of L.P. fo *tis truer and more 
appoſitely ſpoken, than perhaps Or 
Accounter 15 aware of: it being very 
properly applicable to one that hath 
more Shew than Subſtand> in him :; That 
Aﬀects to Talk and Write about things 
that he kzows /ittle of, but the meer 
Shell : That Pedaztz:cally interlardshis 
Diſcourſes and Writings with ſcraps 
of Latin, and ends of Verſes: And in 
a word, That ſpeciouily pretends to 
give the World an Account of the 
State of Learning , and of the Peopl- 


ing of America, and yet hath nothing ,., ... _ 
to the Purpoſe about either ; of ſuch aging 
an One, I fay, *twas very happily ſaid Eſſays. 


by our Accounter, That he ſeems to 
make 


wid. E [- 
favs Apl. : 
p. IV. and Acconnter now, 1t ſeems, 1s deſirous the 
Pe. 15, 


Br-y 


make a ſort of fhew or Parade of his 


Literature. 
But our Accounter goes on, and 
ſaith : That the chief aefign of L. P's. 


Prece, ts to (hew the Authors difſatisfa- - 


Hion with the Account the Jews have 
giuen of Peopling and Planiiag theWorld 
before aid after the Deiuge. This is a 
very fair Diſcovery truly, and more 
than L. P. thea thought fit to declare, 
whatevcrhe may do'here. .It appear- 
ed indecd plain enough to all judici- 
ous and obſerving Men, That his De- 
ſrer was Bad : But he endeavoured to 
hine.tt all he could. He preterads.to be well 
affected to ihe Church of England, zo: 
in the leaſt tinftured with Atheiſm ; 
and not at all to Calumniate or diminiſh 
the Authority ff Moſes. + But our 


Truth ſhould come forth : And L. P. 
appear 1n a traer light: And that he 
be known to be one, who under the 
diſguiſe of 2 Church of England Max, 
and not in the eaſt tinfured with A- 
therſm, makes it :his chef deſign to 
ſhew his diſſatisfaftion with the Ac- 
counts of things we- have delivered 
in. Holy Scripture, wiuch he here baſe- 
ly ,.calls the Account the Jews have gi- 
Te 45s, In purſuance of 7his, he 

| makes 
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rt rr owns: 
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Ct 
makes it his buſineſs to Oppoſe and 
Vilifie an excellent Perſon that hath 
greatly ſupported the Authority of the 
Divine Writers, by ſhewing that the 


Relations they have given us of Things 
are exactly agreeable to the Phxnomena 
of Nature, This is the Glorious De- 
ſtem of L. P, and which 1s all one, 
This Accounter ; who here enumerates 
and Aads to the Former Pretenſions to 
Argument, all that after 6 wozths pump- 
ing and ſtraining he could poſhbly 
get up. But I hope his declaring him- 
ſelf not ſatisfied about theſe Points, will 
not induce any one elſe to be fo, bare- 
ly on his Authority : For after all the 
Pother that he makes about the :-2p9/- 
ſubility of the Mjzr ations of Nations from 
Aſia, and the Peoplins all the World 


from Noal”s Children, He hath nor, 


asI have already oblerved, + produced + gefleti- 
iy things New, or indeed {\{aterial, ons onthe 
oy S ? ?. Effays. 


nor to which returns have not been 


made long ago. 'Iho the Reader may 


expect further, and indeed full faz75fa- 
& jon in this matter from:Dr.11ooaward”s 
Diſconrſe promiſed in his Nat. Hiſt. of 
the F.arth, p. 166, Mean while he may 
. conſult Bochart's Geozraphia Sacra, Biſhop 
Patrick 0 Geneſis, chap. 1c. and Judge 
Hales his Origin of Mankina. $. 2.c. 7, 
Before 
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Before I leave this Poſtfcript, I can- 
not but take notice of an L. P.iſm or 
two in it, which plainly diſcover from 
whole inimitable Genius the whole pro- 
ceeds, And, firſt, we have here, a 
little below, the very Pathognomic or 
Shibboleth of L.P. viz. the word Seems, 
which he 1s fo peculiarly fond of, that 
he will lugg it in, tho? it ſometimes 
render a Sentence contus'd and imper- 
tinent. See the Eſſays, p. 1, where he 
hath Seem unneceſſary; p. 26, Seem to 
arife ; p.33, Seem bold; þ. 44, Moſes 
Seems to be, So likewiſe 1n this Letter, 

P- 562, you have Seem to Oppoſe and 
Overthrow, At the end of this Letter 
he faith, The Keeper of the Oxford Mu- 
ſenm Seems to Promiſe, And in the be- 
g10NIng of this Poſtſcript our Accoun- 
ter faith, IL. P. Seems to make a ſort of 
4 Parade of his Literature : And here 
(7. 565.) hefſaith, L. P. Secms to wor- 
der, that the Firſt Inhabitants (hould car- 
ry atong with them, out of the Old World, 
fo many fierce, venomons, and acſtruttive 
Creatyres, and leave the mild and uſeful 
ones behind. So alſo in his Secopd Let- 
ter, Seem to azree ; P. 49, Strata of wiich 
the Globe Seems to be madewup; P. 55, 
Mr. Ray Seems willing to believe ; ibid. 


Not to meat:on ſeveral more, of the | 


{ame 
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fame hue, 1n his other Pieces, T do not 
ſuppoſe, that in every one of theſe 
places his Seeming of it thus is abſurd; 
tho?,-I think, in ſome of them it might 
very well have been ſpared ; but it 
may ſerve inſtead of ſeveral other In- 
ſtances and Proofs that I think not tit 
to alledge here, for an Intimation to 
the Reader, that the Eſſays and theſe 
Letters ſeem to have had the ſame Au- 
thor , ſince the very ſame Stile and 
Phraſe 15 found fo frequently in both. 
But in this laſt-cited Paſſage, wherein 
our Accounter tells us, That L. P. Seems 
to wonder ſo much, T cannot in the leaft 
blame him, had he not only Seemed to 
do it, but wonder'd in dowaright 
reality. For *tis indeed very odd and 
ſtrange, that the Firſt Inhabitants of 
America ſhould carry with them, on 
their Backs, along with Bagg and Bag- 
zage, a parcel of {uch ſurly and 1ll- 
condition'd Vermin, as L. P. knows 
are now frequently found there ; that 
they ſhould never ſo much as obſerve, 
that ſome of them had Wings to flye, 
and others two brace of Legs to walk 
or ſwim over ; and afterall, that they 
| po make ſuch 11] choice of their 

,omMpany too, 2s, initead of the zz2/d 
and zſefil ozzes, tO PACK Out fierce vemem- 
as, 
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ous, and deflruittive Brates, and rather 
carry overRavenous Beaſts,that would 
eat ihem, than {ſuch as they themſelves 
could eat, This, T muſt needs ſay, is 
very unaccountable! and, would he. 
have proved it, (as no doubt but he 
can, if he lay his Bones to it) it would 
certainly have as much ſwrpriz'd all 
Mankind, as that which our Accoun- 
ter next tells us did ſo much more ſur- 
prize L.P. viz. That theſe firſt Paſſen- 
gers ſhould exhauſt their Native Country 
(unnatural Wretches as they were! ) 
of many Species of Animals never found 
7a it ſince, (no, nor perhaps before) their 
generally-believed Migration, Pp. 566. 
Here was a piece of lazy for you 
now ! this was a thouſand times 
worſe than Exportation of Wool tor 
France! certainly it muſt needs move 
any one of the moſt compos'd and 
Stoical Conflitution with Surpriſe and 
Indiguation too, that Folks ſhould be 
ſo wicked as. to Export from their 
own dear Birth-place whole Species 
of Animals that were never there, ne 
ther before they took them up, nor after 
they had carried them all zray |! Put at- 
ter all, I hope the thing, 1s not true, 
and that *tis only a witty 'Iale of 
L. Ps inventing, the Moral of which 
may 
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may be good, viz. 1hat there were 
Nauzhty Men, and Blunderers, fo long 
azo, as well as there are now : Which, 
no doubt, is true; and were I a Py- 
thagorean, T ſhould think L. P. were 
one of them. He Blunders fo natura]- 
ly, he muſt have uſed: it time out of 
mind, and when he will leave it I 


. cat tell, for he hath another "Touch 


at it immediately. Greater Difficulties 
ariſe ({arth he, or the Accounter for 
him) about planting Terra Aulſtralis, 
and the vaſt diſtant Iſlands, with Crea- 
tares that are Strangers both to the Old 
and New World. Now what he means 
by this, I confeſs, T am perfectly at a 
loſs, and muſt and will be content to 
be ſo, till our Accounter's promi'd An- 
ſwer to all theſe Objeftions comes abroad, 
which, he tells us,ſhall be ſatisfaffory, and 
Pm very much inclin'd to believe will 
prove ſo, having never ſeen any thing 
yet of hi, but what hath been very 
much to my ſatisfaction and diverſion, 
as well as of every one elſe rhat hath 
read it ; and, no doubt, whena Man 
comes to anſwer his own Objettions, + 
*twill be as good Sport as to ſee a Man 
playing at 'Tick-tack, right Hand a- 
gainſt left ; eſpecially roo when we 
are (as he gives us Hopes) to have, in 
the 
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the cloſe of all, a Clear Hiſtory of the 
Blacks, and in what (4. e. in what co- 
lour) they differ from the Whites, This 
will afſuredly be a Work of Univerſal 
Uſe, and can't but take mightily. I 
here therefore humbly deſire our Aa- 
ther to publiſh it with what Exped;- 
tion he can, that we may not be baulk- 
ed of the ExpeQation he hath raiſed 
in us of a good Regal of Laughter. 
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Remarks on the Second Letter, 


About Petrifactions. Publiſh'd in 
ihe Miſcellaneous Letters for Fe- 
bruary 1696, N. 2, ÞP. 45. 


form the Promiſe he had made 

in his former Letter, of giving ſome 
Sort of Acconmt (as he here calls 1t) of 
his Obſervations on the Giants Camſey im 
the Diſtriit of Colerain, i the Connty of 
Antrim, zz Ireland, where (it ſeems) ke 
hath ſome ſmall Concerns, Pp. 49. What 
thoſe Small Concerns are, Þ ſhall noc en- 
quire, being content to ſuppoie he 
means his Brains, which came, as 1t 
appears, originally from 7 eagze/aze, 
and perhaps might be here when this 
Letter was written, tho' Pris well 
known his Noddle was in En2/and, the 
reaſon belike *twas ſo very empty. 
But let us come to theſe dowghty Obje - 
| vations on the Gzart's Canſey, And 
| here, had mot he unluckily chanced to 
have ſeen a Draught and Deſcription of 
: & this 


()% Eyijftler comes now to Pper- 
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this wonderful Produdt of Nature, in the 
Philoſoph. Traxſadt. N. 212, we had 
had Ogſervations as Prodigions as the 
Szbjeet of them. But now, alas, little 
hath he to add more, except that he 
thinks it ought rather to be referred to 
the Entrochi, thaz to the T apis Baſal- 
tes or Balanos. And to either, both, or 
atiiher, may it belong, perhaps, for 
any thing he knows of the matter ; 
all that he 1s certain of, being, that z# 
z5 not the Vertebres or Toiats of any 1 and 
or Water- dnimal left there by a Flood. 
And this 1s, Ik aſfure you, a notable 
Nezative Diſcovery ; *tis a thouſand pi- 
ties we have not more {uch Sagarions 
Literati, to Enrich the World with 
Treaſures of this nature ! "Then ſhould 
we ſoon grow ſatisfied, that the Ap- 
pian Way, or the Foſs here in England, 
is not a Cra#'s Claw, or a. Cockle-ſhell : 
We ſhould begin to take it for grant- 
ed, that the Pike of Temerife 1s nor one 
of the Spikes of a Sea-Urchine ; and, 
that Cotfwold-hills are not Lamps of 
Ambergris, left there by a Flood : No 
one would then be tempted to take 
a Fleet of Ships for ſome of the Spawn 


-i4.Let- of Noah's Ark, as from a + Seminal 
= '» Þ.. Paxezt ; nor to imagin that this Earth 


© 3s 


of ours 15 the Product of a Piſlen-tail'd 
dirty 
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dirty Cozze?. But you will ſay, Who 
was ever ſo mad, as: to believe any 
ſuch thing ? Why, no more do I 
think, that ever any-body was ſuch a 
Rat jle-5knll, as to take the Giant's Cawe 
ſey tor any part of an 4zimal, or that 
ſuch a Thought ever came into any 
other Head bur that of our Accounter”s. 
Well! but having thus judictoutly told 
us what this Cawſey #5 zot, next he 
methodically proceeds to acquaint us, 
in his ſzal Phraſe, what it 25, wiz. An 
Original Foſſil, of a ſupendious Figare 
and Dimenſions, and proves the Art, and 
Power, and V, ariety of N. aare ia her Sub- 
 terraneous W orkmanſhip, eſpecially in her 
forming of figur's Stones, that have a9 
relation to the Parts of Aai- Cee 
vals azd Ft eget ables, T QC. Lot he clad farnbls 
And fo, I hope, Gentlemen, Zother Diſguife , viZe 


ole | | , 
you are all well farisfied as Theſe have a meaner 0 

pinion of the Inveniin, 

A-t, arid Power of Na* 
ture than ſhe dejerves, ſh? varying ard ſporting in nothing ſo much 4s 
in the Fiznres, Textures, Shootings and Growths of Foals, See his 
Two Eſſays, p. 46. Is ir poftible, chat ane thac has theſe pe-ulir 
and diſtinguifhing hitches in his Stitr, and labours under ſuch a 
miſerable barrenneſs of Thought, and Pcuerry of Expreſſion, as ro 
bring in (which he: does very frequentiy) the ſame 1hing over 
and over, and in the ſame words too: Can ſuch a one, I ſay, 
cver be lo ſilly, as to think he can 1ye conceal'd and unknown 2? 
But this is but one of many ways that point him forth, 


k 2 'to 


* 
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to the Account promiſed you of this 
Giant's Cawley, vhich is a very pret- 
ty, haze, great thi .s, PII affure you, 
and is the Kemains of neither Fi nor 
Flih, nor. Red-Herrizg, Let Dr. W. 
think what he pleaſes, he hath never 
ſuch a Rariry among all his Colledtion, 
tho' our Accounter hath ſome in his 
keeping very near 45 big, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by. For now the next thing 
that or Acconnter hath to preſent un- 
to your view, 1s, 4 ſhort, but =_y 
{weet, Catalogwe of Petrifattions, which, 
if you believe him, he hath all by him, 
and on which he will make ſome general 
Refi-&t:02s, p. 50. Burt firſt, it may 
be, lome will be defirous of knowing 
the meaning of that word Petrifattion, 
which our Author not having given 
us, we mult pick out as well as we 
can. Know we then, that Petrifactior 
15a very modiſh pretty word, and fig- 
nies 2 great variety. of things in the 
Writings of ſome modern Cr:ticks in 
Natural Hiſtory. A Rock-Plapt is a 
Petrifaction, becauſe *tis made of, or 
or0Ws out of a Sroze or Rock, If a 
Shell, Tooth, Boze, or any: part of a Fiſh 
be found buried in the-Earth, embo- 
died in the Sirata of Stone, Oc. or 
waild off the Mountains by Rains, 
and 


Wes 


and ſo appears on ihe Surface of the 
Ground, {trait yo mult underirand, 
that this is no real Shell, Tooth or Bone, 
but either a Shel! petrified into a Stone, 
or a Stoxe tranſmozrified into a Shell, 
which you like beſt. . Or, if this wort 
do, then *tis a fort of a kind of a »2er- 
ry Petrifaction, (cail'd by the Learned 
 Laſas Nature) *tis a witty Production, 
that is, a very Or:i2inal and Sui Generis, 
and 1s coxcezved under Ground by 
that very Wags the P/aſtich Power of 
Nature, & purpoſe to banter us out of 
our Seaſes and Underſtanding, Thus if 
you ſhould chance to ſee a Tree, a 
Pine-Gone, Hazel-;zu'ts, or the Leaves 
of Plants, lodged in the Exzth, in Store, 
or any other terreſtrial matter, you 
muit not think to call this a Tree, a 
Fruit, or a Leaf, but a Petrifac:192 of 
fome Mineral Matter into one of theſe, 
whereby Natare hath mmtict'd theſe 
things to divert her ſelf there in the 
dark, and to keep her elf: from being 
Ale. And that tomething like this 1s 
to be underſtood by the word Petri- 
faFtioa, (cho 1 own *tis very difficult 
to know now-a-days what they mean 
by 1t) wil appear plainly by our Ac- 
counter's Catalogue of his Petrifattions, 
which we will begia to ſhew you. 

K 3 And 
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| And firſt comes what he calls Eſcal- 
lop-ſhell-ſtones, Muſclesſhell-ſtones,andCoc- 


+ As aſterwards Horn- kle-ſpell-ſtones # ; but what 
&-nes,Bone-ſtones,Srone- theſe are, 'tis hard to under- 
raſh , Horjetail -ftone ſtand, for how a thing can 


Reed-ſtone, &c. 


be a Shel! and a Store both, 
I cannot 1magine ; tho? I doubt not but 
it may clearly enough be comprehend- 
ed by fuch Nice and Carious Speculators 
as our Accounter, who ſoar quite out 
of the Reach of Valgar Thinkers, Put 
then, where did this great Crirzck in 
Grammar pick up his Pedungelites, Pe- 
Cenites, Fungites, &c. 9 1 believe "twill 
be very difficult to find any ſuch 
words in any Didjonary, Gloſſary, or 
Etymologiſt whatever, or any where, 
but in a /ate Writer or two, that ſeem 
to have forgot, if ever they knew any 
thing of the Analogy of the Greek, and 
indeed of the Latzz Language. So 
that here ozr Author makes jult ſuch 
a Parade of his Literature in Grammar, 
as before he did in Geography, Certain- 
ly one might have expected more 
Exacinels from one that twice or thrice 
in this ſhort Catalogue takes an occa- 
{ion to acquaint the World, that Lhnyd 
and Floyd are not as difterent as Jo4z 
a-Nokes and Tom a-Stiles, but Names 
belonging to the ſame Perſon, viz. 
the 
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the Kyeper of the Muſeum at Oxford. 
A while after. we meet, in this Ad- 
mirable Collection, with the Trochiio, 
called, he faith, by ſome Rock-Plazts ; 
as alſo with the £; atrochi, which are 
to be' called either Jo:zied Stones, or 
St. Cuthbert?s Beads, according as Mia- 
foary or Superſtition directs ye. Only 
the Miſchief 1s, he hath here put the 
Saddie on the wrong Horle, and given 
that Name to oze that of right belongs 
to the other, and wie werfa, all coun- 
terchang'd. But for this he may plead 
the uſual Excuſe of many {line and 
Jagacions Literati, 


Ihoſe Notions fi 't all thines ſo well, 
That which is which they cannot ys 
But oftentimes miſtake the oae 

For "x 0: *he er, as great (. 'lerh's have done. 


After this, another wonderful thing 
he hath to ſhew us, t, the Lapis Bufe- 
ts, Apglice, the Toadfione ; but rather 
(fait! 1 he) the Store orinder. Here's a 

Rarity tor ye now | Who would no 
g0 to Treland immediately, to bleſs 
their Eyes with fuch a cartozs Sight 2 
The Srowe-grinder.! w hy, a Man | may 
travel an hundred times from Cape 
Snout, to Promontary T ail of this great 
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Beaſt of ours the Earth, (for, you 
mulſt know, Mr. Robinjoz of Cumber- 
land hath lately re-demonitrated it to 
be an Azimal) and yet never ſee nor 
hear of any ſuch thing, unleſs he ſhould 
{tumble by chance on L. P's Maſeam. 
But the beſt Jeſt of all is yet to come : 
Sir G2orge Ent | faith our Accounter) 
firſt proves! this Stone to be the Dens Vio- 
laris of a Fiſh, (p. 52.) Sir George Ext, 
every one knows, was a Gentleman of 
Good Sexſe and Learniag: and 'tis very 
likely might ſhew, that the Bogy which 
is by ſome called Lapis Bufonias, and 
had been errogeoully reputed a Stone, 
was not really ſo, but the 'Tooth of 
the Lapas Marinus. This, I fay, *tis 
probable Sir George Ext might demon- 
ſtrate ; but, that ever he ſhould go 
2bout to prove what this Cr2:z:% al- 
{erts, viz. That a Stone was'a Fiſh”, 
Tooth, is what no 0:e will beheve that 
ever heard any thing of the Merit of 
that worthy Perſoz. Our Accounter 
muſt therefore even take his B/zder 
to himſelf; and indeed *tis ſo Itke his 
uſual manner of Exprofſion, that 1t will 
ealily be ſeen to whom it belongs. 
After this he brings in the JMuſbroom- 
fone, and t:lls us, (p. 52.; That he 
hath ſome of the True Foſſu-trees of the 


ſame, 
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| fame, Dr. Plott's Hiſtory of Stafford. 
" Pþ+-214, 70 þ.220, aug up and aown the 


Kingdom of Ireland. Is not thisa pret- 
tily penn'd Paſſage now ? Could any 
one 1n the World (think ye) but our 
Accounter or L. P, have ever expreſs'd 
a Thing with ſuch a graceful and un- 
common Air of Nozſezce? What can 
be more diverting, than to hear a grave 
Philoſopher ſay, He hath by him ſome Foſ- 
ſil=trees of the ſame Muſhroom-ſtone which 
Dr.Plott's Hiſtory of Stafford dug up and 
down iz Ireland 2 Well, but let this 
paſs for an L. P.ſm, and ſee we what 
he would f{ay, could he expreſs his 
Meaning like other Folks. He would 
then, I ſuppoſe, tell us, That he hath 
now by him, in his Muſeum, Some of 
thoſe Folſil-!rees that Dr. Plott found in 
the Moſſes ia Ireland. But Dr. Plot, 
(as far as I can find 1n the place cited 
by him here) doth not fay he ever 
found any himſelf in [re/and, thoſe he 
treats of were found in Staffordſhire, 
which perhaps L. P. thinks a Connty 
of Ire/azd; And this may. pals for a 
further Parade of his Literature in Geo- 
2raphy, Herein then our Accounter is 
miſtaken. Not that I doubt of Trees 
being ſo. tound in Felazd, any. more 
than in other places, for T am ſatisfied 

| that 


KY 
that Real "Trees are frequently dug up 
out of the Earth in all parts of the 
TR_ but the Wonder to me is, that 
x Acconnter ſhould keep ſuch by him 
in his Mzſeum. A parcel of hage old 
rotten Firr-irees are very 04d Curioſities 
for a Man to keep by him, and will 
take up a pretty deal of Room in a Ca- 
binet of Rarities, His Small Concerns 
i Ireland, | dou" c, will _— be 
enough to build a R epoſitory tor them, 
and ſurely he had not need move his 
Kya: atory oiten, that has it ſtored with 
{uch #zweldy Lumber. But no matter 
for all this ; our Accounter had heard 
that ſome Carivns Gentlemen had made 
Collections of Natnral Thiztes, and par- 
ticularly of Fofjuls, ( an emiment one of 
which I believe he had ſeen) and fin ding 
that they had,amonsg other things,S2w 
{[z:all Pieces of thoſe : Trees thar are ol 
trequently found buried in Moſſes, &c. 
he was reſolved not be beh; ind- hand 
with them ; wW herefore ( {ca i Ct $03i + p£4 his 
Piytological Diets 10n21), (a Book of 113- 
diipenſable nece{iity toiuch Pretercers) 
to find what hard words all es 
Trinxts by : ; he picks ye our a Ca# 
{ogre of things, and roundly tells ye, he [x 
hath theſe all by him and becaule hey 
had {ome pieces of Fojſtl-irees, he will 
needs 
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needs fillily pretend to have whole ozes, 
without any conſideration of the im- 
poſſibility and abſurdity of ſuch an 
Aſſertion. But *tis all one to him, he 
won't be outdone by none of themall: 
| and had heſeen in any Collection but 
a pzece of the Giant's Canſey in Ireland 
as big as his Fiſt, he would have pre- 
ſently told the World, He had all that 
whole + ſfupendion ' Original Foſſil at , p, 50, 
home in his Czpboard, Beſides his 
Vanity 1n pretending to have this fize 
Collection of Rarities by him, he had 
alſo another laudable Inducement, and 
that was his Malice, He knew Dr. //*s 
Muſzam was famous for Fofſils and 
other like Curioſities; which he alſo 
had ſeen himſelf. He knew the great 
uſe the Dr. had made of them in his 
Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, which he 
was reſolved, it ſeems, to . oppoſe ; 
and therefore, at firſt, (as we have 
obſerved) he denied the realty of his 
Shells, - diſputed his Fact, and endea- 
vour'd to perſwade the World, that 
the Phanomens of Nature were very 
differeat from what the Dr. repreſents 
them. Bur finding, at laſt, that this 
fethod would not do, he turns clear 
about to an oppoſite Point, and now 
pretends that all theſe things were 
none 
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none of them Diſcoveries of Dr. MW. 
but old trite Stu, known a great while 
ago, to almoſt every one : and that he 
himſelf had had a Collection of thele 
kind of Foſji/s a long time 1n ITrelazd, 
which here he publiſhes this dozehry 
Catalogue of, And mow this Whiffter, 
that had before (1n his Eſſays, p. 9, 41, 
46.) ſo {trenuoully aſſerted, Thar hoſe 
things were all Native Productions of the 
Earth,and Stones ſiti Generis, owns, that 
they are the Exuvie of Sea and Land- 
Animals, and aſſerts, that the Diſcovery 
and Ovſervarion of them is wery.ancient, 
aud was well kaows to the firſt Azes,(p.53) 
Tho? he diſcovers his own T2z0razce 
equally with his Spite and 1! nature ; 
for, as before, whatever things were 
dug up out of the Earth were with 
him nothing but Natural Foſji!s and 
Stozes, produced by Apiſh Nature, in 
the ſhape of Shells, Bones, Leaves, &c. 
{o zow he makes all things that are 
found in 1t to be Remaizs of ſome Anr- 
1al or other, for he calls a// in his Ca- 
talogue, The Exuvie or Parts of Sea aud 
Lancs Animals, ( þ. 53.) whereas feve- 
ral, of thoſe he hath put down thcre, 
belong to the Vegetable Kyjngdonr, (as 
{urely his Fofli|-trees mult do:) and 
Others..are not any way belonging to 
either 
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either Animals or Vegetables, but are 
properly and truly Nataral Foſſils ; as, 
the Helermnites, Fyrites, Aſtroites, &C. 
which Dr. W. expreſlly aflerts (Naz. 
Hiſt. of the Earth, part 4.) to whomall 
reaſonable and intelligent Pertons al- 
ſent. From the whole *tis clear h:s 
Scribler hath no manner of Kpowledze 
of this Subject, but writes purely at 
Random, without any Uzaerſt anding or 
TJudament at all. | 

P. 54, he will allow but two of the 
Moderns to have been zice and diligent 
in this Ezquzry, viz. Siezo and Boccore, 
who, he faith, both agree that thrſe Foj- 
fil parts of Aquatick Animals aaree in 
every minute particular with the living 
Archetypes themſelves. In what Parti- 
culars both theſe Gentlemen agree, the 
Reader may ſce hereafter, when I ſhall 


give a {ſhort account of what each of 


them hath advanced on this Subject *, * 24d. 


But, in the mean time, I beg him not 


to think that they would ever call the wr. xv. 
Shells, Teeth, and Boxes of Fiſhes, dug fn 


up out of the Earth, The Fofjil parts of 
Aquatick Animals ; no, that"1s a peciliar 
Noſtrum of our Accounter, and which 
can come from no body but himfelf. 
Nor could any one, but he, place fo hap- 
pily together the followize words, which 
he 
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he had heard or read ſomething about, 
and fo tumbles them our all on this 
emergent occaſion, as readily as the 
Fellow crys the Tombs at Weſtmin- 
ter. | 
: They agree, that theſe Foſſil parts of 
Aquatick Animals (quoth he) agree 172 
every minute particular with the Living 
Archetypes themſelves, (i. e. with thoſe 
Living Creatures which are dead and 
buried), zherefore of the ſame Original, 
as in the ſame Pores and Lines, Threads 
and Strie, Tendons and Sutures, Fibres 
and Teeth, Lamelle and Figures, &C. 
Now theſe, in my Opinion, . are five 
couple of Words, as prettily link*d to- 
gether as ever I met withal in my life. 
*Tis great pity he was out of breath, 
and {o was forced abruptly to leave off 
with an & cetera, elſe afſuredly hehad 
compleated his Decade of Pairs, by ad- 
ding alſoPaztaloons and Packſaddles, Ba- 
dores and Mouſetraps, Windmils and Mon- 
keys, Whales and Mwkitoes, and at laſt 
Floating and Subſiding ; for then we 
had all been fatisfied in this matter, 
without the Trouble of what he next 
puts us upon. Corſalt, ſaith he, Ste- 
no's Myolog. Spec. iz which de Anatom. 
Canis Charchat. p.116, Hiſt. g. alſo 
P. 130, Conjec. yi. and at the ſame time 


his 
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Iris Prodromus, Emgl. Edition, &c. Read 
aijo Boccone up and dow n, in his Ree 
P' aff & Obſervations Natural, $vo, 
1074, with many Frenres, Is not this 
fme Pirections now, to conſult Two 
Bvoks at the ſame time, and to Read vp 
and down in another ? But *tis like our 
Accounter, who never reads any thing 
carefully, nor conſiders and digeſts it, 
but dips here and there, ap: ad down, 
(a Phraſe he's as fond of as he is of 
Seemins ) in two or three Books togc- 
ther, 1n order to make a Parade of "bis 
Literature in the next C offechonſe:; and 
ſo, if he can but carry oft the onterts 
of a few Chapters, and retain {ome 
Remembrance of the*l .uts and Pictures 
(tor where thoſe abound, his /ve for 
the Book is always mightily ratfed, but 
nothing will go down without thy ”) 
then is he fulficiently {et up for oneo 
the Firſt-Rate Sag actons Liter ati. 

But he goes on, (p. 54.) No C ie 
2 the Center of Gravity, no Innz11tton 
of Water, no Deluge, no Earthquates, #0 
Concuſſion or Shock 1þ on or in our Glole, 
could poſably COnvey theſe Syells, (rnfts, 
Teeth, &C. ail ever the Earth, fo Veen IN 
its Bay vels, &C. witÞort ſuppoling, with 
Steno, the Maſs of ive Eaith 79 have 
beea oace covered and mizeled with Wa- 

ter, 
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ter, &c. Now this is as certainly rae, 
as *tis coptraiittory, to what he had be- 
fore aſſerted. That theſe Marime Bo- 
dies could never be ſo /odzed in the 
Earth, without ſuppoling its D-ſſolu- 
tion, 15 what Dr. W. hath clearly made 
out : But, that Szezo never ſo much as 
thought of any ſuch thing, I have hin- 
ted already more than once, and ſhall 
ſufficiently prove hereafter. 
Headds, p. 55. 

This Diſſolution and Subſiding of the 
Earth cannot have been at th? Celebrated 
Flood in the days of Noah. But why, 
think you ſo ? Oh! the Reaſon is 
very plain; For, faith he, there was 
then no Diſſolution, no taking up of the 
Matertals of the Globe into that waſt 
Fluid, but all appear'd pure Water, &Cc, 
That is, there was no Diſſolution, be- 
caule there was zo Diſſolution, ' See 
- what *tis to be a Logician / Now even 
Crackauthorp himſelt could not have 
handled the Argument better! And 
truly nothing but ſo demonſtrative a 
Proof could have juſtified the Boldneſs 
of ſuch an Afſertion. He aflerts but 
a little below, in this very Page, That 
"tis a demonſtration that there was a Di/- 
ſolution of the Earth, And one would 
think the Tizze of the Deluge thould 

| bid 
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bid as fair for this as any other ; eſpe- 

cially too when our Accounter grants 
the Earth was mixed with the vaſt Fluid 
of Water. For that this was not done 
at the Origzzal Chaos (as he calls the 
Moſaic Creation ) he aflerts againſt 
Mr. Ray. *Tis plain he cannot aſhgn 
any other time when this could be 
done; andyet he peremptorily aftirms, 
it was not done at the Deluge,in the days of 
Noah. The Reaſon of which mult 
be the Aztipathy he bears to that Re- 
[ation, Thavealready take notice how 
courſcly he treats Moſes in p. 15, 23, 24- 
and in many other places of the Two 
Eſſays; where he alfo flatly aflerts, That 


there never was any he yt Deluge Þ+.+ p.c.13 
He knows very well that The Flood 14, 45: 


niuſt have been Univerſal, if the whole 
"arth were ther diſsolved : And all Sober 
and Judicious Men are zow convinc'd 
that the Exaviz of Sea Animals io plen- 
tifully found at this day embodied in 
the Strata of the Earth, and in the 
molt hard and ſolid Stoze and Marble, 
| are a laſting proof bath of the Deluge ts 
elf, and of its Unverſalitz, But this 
's what he 1s reſolved to oppoſe ana de- 
#y, let it be never fo abſurd and 77- 
conſiſtent {0 to do. 


EL. After 


+ P. 56, 
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After this we have another In- 
ſtance of our Accounters canning and 
deep reach ; For leſt you ſhould think he 
hath any Acquaintance with, or friend- 
(hip tor L. P. he falls molt terribly 
foul on him, and faith, that che Au- 
thor of the Eſſays from Oxford car 
haraly pretend to the Title of half a Phi- 
loſopher. Why truly ſo Idid think as 
ſoon as ever I read the- Book ! but I 
am glad to hear ſo plain and honeſt 
a Confeſſion from Oar Accounter, Nay, 
farther I here declare, that I heartily 
forgive him for calling L. P. the Au- 
thor of the Tngenious Eſſays, T am fa- 
tisfied now *trwas only to ſhew his 
Breeding and Complaiſance, and that he 
exactly knows how to fit his Terms 
and 7 z:les to the preſent Circumſtan- 
ces of things. And to make him ſome 
amends, I do here promiſe that T will 
make it my hearty endeavour to prevert 
L. P's Authority from being of any con- 
frderation or weight with any oze, (tho 
magiſterially and dogmatically ſet off) as 
he faith here very Ingeniouſly and 
Freely, *rrs zot with him 4+. Afﬀterthis 
he tells us, p. 57. Another grand Ob- 
Jjeftion is raiſed by the Author of the two 
Eſſays upon Account of getting together 
the Creatures at the Deluge, and aiſper- 


ſing 


tr] 


fing them to their reſpective Countries 
and Iſlands afterwards; to which if ſome 
abler Pen do not reply, T ( lays he) 
ſtall take 1p the Cudzels, Nay, Tl 
ſay that for him, that Az«zhor, as you 
call him, ſhall make grand Objections 
for a Wager with any Man betwixt 
this and Torkſhire again. And fince, 
Sir,you are reſoly*d, as you fſay,to take 
ap the Cadgels againſt him, pray let 
me adviſe you to take Care of two 
1hings ; Furſt, that they be good har- 
dy tough well-ſeajoz?d Cudgels : And 
next, that you apply them pretty :72ht- 
ly. For he has a Body of his own 
that ſees to be cut out for the wery 
purpoje, and that will abide as 7zrue 
laying oa as ever a one again in this 
Iitand. To fay the Truth, you ſeem 
to know his Conſtitutioz well: You 
have pitcht on the right way of coz- 
wincing him, and taking or his grand 
Objections 5 for Reaſon and Argument 
cou'd never yet find way into his 
Head, tho into his Rzbs poſſibly they 
may ; therefore to your Cxdze! by 
all means, as faſt as may be. And 
now having got our Accoxzter 1nto the 
humour of Buttetting and Mauling of 
L.P. I think it beſt to leave them 
at Logarheads, to fight it out toge- 
| 2 ther 
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ther; for what follows after this,ts no- 


thing but an awkwardly {trawd Dyſ- 


21iſe, ro banter L.P. which 15 hsnown 
dear felf, under the ſhape of S.G. A. 
and to ſham the Reader into a belief 
that L. P.. and the Accounter are two 
a; ifferent perſons. But alas, that trick 
won't take /! *] 1s impoſſible for a Man 
of his Parts and Learaizg to lyc long 
coxcealed, let him never ” { ſtudioul ly 
endeavour it; for even between 7s 
place and the end of the Letter there 
are ſuch diſtinguiſhing L. P.:/ms, that 
no one can miſtakethe Orj27za! whence 
they proceed. Such as, the Innabitants 
of that Sphere of Water being forced 
wp by ſome ſort of Impulſe cr Ks 2K. force. 
p. 56. Feedings, breedings, Breathings 
and other parts of their &aimal gt 
zomies, thid. ſubierraxeons Shells and 
their Fienrecd Stones, and the Feſſile Ve- 
getab, les. P. 57s« Solis of S474, ibid. 
(w hich perhaps is a miſtake of 
the Prefs tor Ropes of Sa:d,) and ma- 

ny athers, which *twere endleſs to 
enumerate, ſince they every-rhere 4- 
bard in his Writings, But before we 
Part for the time, I mult take no- 
tice of the »otable ſolution he g1Ves tO 
the Eſſazer's Objection, viz. W /by were 
ot the Plants and Teſtaceous Bodies 
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defſolved and mixt promiſcuonſly with 
Metals and Stones ? To which our Ac- 
counter An{wers, That their dafferent 
{ extures preſerved them whole ans un- 
divided, p. 57. This was a finijbing 
Stroxe indeed, and _ in Azuhver as 
every one would not have thought of! 
Yet [ dare ſay he might © ls beat. his 

Brains 25out it this Twenty Years 

had he not ficht the hint of ir from 
Dr. i cowards Book, p. 108. winch 
however he hath here ( after his uſir- 
al manner) {o murdered and confounded, 
that *tis {carce See and Tatelligivle : 
Tho, as he has order” <1, tis 10 truely 
of a piece with the Cojectioz, thar . "tis 
apparent they came both out. of the 
fame DMiat. What pretty, fubtle , 

deep , out-oi-Courie obie Qing, an- 
{wering, puzling, confounding ways 
this Li P. alas $:6. 4 alias, OF 

has with him! Were it not impracti- 
cable becauſe of the preſent Wars, he 
could not but be hp a Penſ02 from 
France, Such a Politician, 'V 2rtrofo, 


Orator, Sagacions Literato, "and what 


not, could? never ly long without AN 0 
tice, And 1o a. tor our Azver/ar; 
under thts Shape ; 


—— h 


Word of Advice 


Mr. ROBINSON, 
Rector of Ousb, in Cumberland, 


Author of a Late Book, call'd, 


| New ©bſcrvations on th? Matural f- 
1 ſiozp of this £03023Þ of Datter, an2 
this CCI92:8 of LLE 5 


|  Witha Vindication of Dr. Woodward, 
from the Charge of Plagiari/7, caſt on 
him in the additional Remarks before 
that Book. 


STR, 

4 IS really with a great deal of 
Reluctancy that T am forced to 

take notice of your Book, and to bring 
your Name on the Stage : And there- 
fore I hope I ſhall, at leaſt, have your 
Pardon tor what follows. For, it you 
will believe me, Sir, I would fain 
: | fy have 
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have your Obſervations on the Natural 
Hiſtory of this World of Matter and this 
World of Life, as little read and mina- 
ed, and as perfectly forgotten, as your 
Anatomy of the ' Earth 1s, which you 
publi{h*d two or three Years ago. I 
{hall let the Body of your Book alone, 
(as I with you had done the Sxbjecr) 
and only handle your. Additional Re- 
marks ; tho? were I diſpos'd to be as 
2erry with you, as I have been with 
L. P. you have afforded a ſufficient 
Subje&t tor Razlery. But, Sir, you 
have raiſed another ſort of Pafſioz in 
me; I am ſorry to ſee a Perſon of 
your Oraer vent 'l hings 1o inconſiſtent 
with the Sacred Writizes, and indeed 

the Commoz Sexſe- of Mankind, as are 

theſe you have advanc'd in your P:c- 

liminary Poſtulata, as well as through- 

out your whole Book, And theretorc, 

Sir, inſtead of Reflecting much on 

what you have publiſh'd, I ſhall give 

you a little good Advice, and 1o leave 

\'OU. 

And firſt, Sir, I would have you, 

before you write another Book, endca- 

vour to underſtand Somcrhino of the 

Subject you treat about : Which the 

World will never believe you do, till * 
you can write intelligibly, and will 
COnN- 
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condeſcend to ſtrip your ſelf of that 
clumfie Veil of Myſtery, Allegory,Me- 
taphor, and Darkneſs, which you now 
are wholly wrap'd up 1n. 

Secondly, I befſeech you, Sir, pleaſe 
alſo to beſtow a littie Pains to under- 
ſtand the meaning of Words: Take 
notice, that heggins of Principles is not 
laying of them down; and that Prelins- 
ary Poſtulata ſhould be fuch things as 
all the World will agree to, as ſoon as 
propoſed ; which, I believe, no body 
will do to any Oze of Tours, tho? you 
ſay they are grounded on ſach Reaſon 5 
_ cannot be deayd. Then you will fee, 
that Creation i a Natural Way *, and 

the Principle of Paſſivity being az Iuſtru- 


x Poſt. Io 


zental Cauſe +, and multitudes of tuch- t Poſt. 3. 


like Expreſſions, which abound in your 
Book, might much better have been 
expreſs'd another way, had you known 
how to do it. 

Thirdly, T would adviſe you to 
publiſh « Mzer's Dictionary ; for, per- 
haps after Twez!y Tears Converſation un- 
der Ground, + you may be a pretty- 


F vid. Ep, 


good Artiſt at their Cazt, and can As pedicar. 


readily murder Engliſh, as the Gertle- 
men Miners themſelves, Truly this 1s 
the Only thingT can find by your Book 
you are any thing skilPd in. Then _ 
the 
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the World b2 ble{s'd with the excel- 
tent meaning of Dykes, Rakes, Riders, 
Dams, and Sirings, p. 29. of lying on 
Flatts with a Dibb and a Riſe, p. 37. of 
Cills, Feeders, Raff, Ragg, and Chivers, 
7. 42, 45, 49. with multitudes more 
of the ſame ſtamp. 

Laſtly, (for I won't tire you with 
too much) Pray before you venture 
out another Book, know your Friezds 
from your Exemzes, and don't believe 
all to be of the /azzer [67 that dillwade 
you from Printing. 

You have {ſhrouded your ſelf here 
under the Patronage of a Perſon of great 
IVi-orth and Learning, and who, in good 
meaſure, ſtands charg'd with: the Ap- 
probation of what you have publiſhd ; 
but that he hath (as I am well aflur'd) 
declar'a, He very much diſcourag'd 
you from Printing many things 1n your 
Papers, and e#rrely croſſed out all your 
Poſtalaia, It was not fairly done of 
you afterwards, to publUHh it azcorrected 
and azalter*'d, and to prefix before it 
fuch az Epiſtle Dedicatory as ſuppoſes 
his allowance of it a7, when he had 
expreſly declar'd to you his D:ſſatisf- 
 fionas tomolt of it. Which I cannot 
but mention, to vindicate-Mr. Archdea- 
cor of Carliſle (tho? perſonally unknown 
t9 
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to me) from being thought a Patron 
of what any Man of Senſe would 1n- 
deed be aſham'd of. 

Eut you, it ſeems, fell into other 
Hands, who have dealt very hardly 
by you, whatever you may think of 
it. For you have, Sir, been made a 
Property of, to promote another Man's 
baſe and ſiniſter Deſigns : and your 
Reputation hath been ſacrificed, to ſa- 
tisfie his Malice and Ill Humor. You, 
Sir, might have blunder'd about in the 
Northern Mines for Twenty Tears lon- 
ger, have gone twice a day 70 the lof- 


ty top of Croſs-Fell *, and have been * :id. p. 
deſervedly counted the Cumberland Lil- '5*: 

ly, or the Ousby Weatherwiſard +, which + $ee his 
had been Satisfaction and Honour Obſcrvar. 


enough of all Conſcience for one Man ; 


about the 
» Weather, 


but theſe wicked Loxdon Friends of þ. 181. 


yours, that have encourag'd you to 
appear in Print, haye quite ſpoil'd all, 
and palpably expos'd you to ſerve 
their own Ends and Intereſts, "They 
had a mind to vent a little poor Stuff 
againſt Dr. Woodward, and your La- 
bours mult needs uſher this in : They 
had a Charge of Plaziariſm to bring 
againſt the Dr. and you, of all Men 
in the World, muſt be pitch*d upon 
to alledge it. But, alas, this was as 
weak 
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weak and ſhallow, as *twas mahc!ous 
and injurious. For, could it be 1ima- 
gin'd that any body in the World will 
believe that you wrote theie Addrtionnl 
Rezzarhs, after he hath read your Book 
bur halr through 7 ? (Forno one, I dare 
iay, will ever have Patience to read it 
all over.) Can any one think, that 
Lewezhoeck's E piſt ls, Buonantis Obſerva: 
tions, Ramaz 217, and Boc cope, are to be 
found under Croſ5- Fell, (any more than 
Azoftino Scilla, which tor a Reaſon I 
before mention'd muſt not be own'd 
to have been ſcen) that being a _ 
1tcems, where a Man cat get Boo! 5 
nor Conver arion enough to le arn, that: 
Gr and Caro 11} 
Eo ypt W then the N#/e begins to Over- 
flow irs Banks? For you on the quite C 
contrary teil us, That then 7t breaks 017 
and pretend to fie» a Reaſon for it 
too *, Will any body b: clieve, that a 
Man that had not by him either 


"* - 
a þ F- P < 
c ' $4 / wi 


at 


7 Dr. Burzc!s © Or |, I”, n9Awp 11a” S Book gifs 


that was fo great a Stranger to the 
Argument, and had fo little Curiolity, 
45 not to have read Dr. Prrzc!'s Fr- 
005 Theory, till -opiiernc Years after, 
when Dr. Woogdward's Eſſay was pub- 
_ ſhould all of a ſudden be pro- 

ied with every Book (almoſt) that 
hatls 
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harh treated on that Subject, tho? ne- 
ver {o ſcarce, and all to prove Dr. W. 
a Plaziary, a Perſon whom he knew 
nothing at all of, but from his Nar. 
Hiſt. of the Earth? 

But to come cloſer to a” Point, I 
have good Evidence, Sir, that theſe 
Additional Remarks (4s your Friend 
calls them) are really none of yours, 
but foilted 1n by a -Crta N Gentlemanz 
n whoſe Hands your Papers were x 
ced. Yet, Sir, tho' this be 1o, and tha 
{ am very well ſati'shed that Z. P, (the 
Perſon I have handled in the former 
Tracts) wrote ailo thefe Ramarks ; 1 
mult Now charge them on Jou, becauſe 

tiley COme out under Jour on are, At 
jr{t your Scribbling Friend inked un- 
der the Feigned Shape ot L, P. (which 
may be any-body) then under the an- 
pearance ot S. G. 4. a Perion of great 
Learning and Reputation ; bur now 
he Gr0Ws more Ir 0G, tho? not moie 
ſincere, and plainly and openly bor- 
rows your Mai and Tide. amd con- 
ſequently R 9 :5 YOU, it not the 4: 
thor, at leaſt the Forcir of wit Re 
here to boldly and 10 fulſh " Vents. | 
think therefore, Sir, that you arc ohli- 
ed in Juſtice and Honour, as we!l as 
Kindnels to your elf, to expoſ. and 


dice 


* vid. Re- 
marks on 
the wo 
Letters. 
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diſcover ſo unfair a Dealer, and by 
ſome Declaration as publick as his A- 
buſe, vindicate your Self and Reputa- 
tion ; but in this do as you pleaſe. In 
the mean time I muſt addreſs my ſelf 
to you for Paſhion-{ake, as the Author 
of theſe Remarks, tho? not without ta- 
king notice now and then, that I can 
diſcover to whom they properly be- 
long. 

The deſign of theſe Remarks (*tis 
plain) 1s to aſperſe Dr. MW. as a Pla- 
gary, in taking the Notions in his Var. 
Hiſt. of the Earth from Steno, Colamna, 
Dr. Hook, Grandias, Scilla, Boccone, 
Mr. Ray, and Ramazzini, This L. P. 
had been dabling at once or twice be- 
fore, as ] have already obſerv'd * : 
And now he makes you, S:r, diſh it 
out for him anew. I choſe to handle 
this Point but {lightly chez, as reſer- 
ving What I had to ſay in Vindication 
of Dr. Woodward for this place; where 
I ſhall zow (as fully as my deſigned 
Brevity will permit me)gemonitrate 
the falſeneſs and baſeneſs0? this Charge. 
And pray, Sir, be not angry if I am 
a little lets merry and divertive in my 
Treatment of you, than I was before 
in handling of L. P. for tho? indeed 
"ws ſtill in reality kiz that T have to 


do 
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do with, yet it being under the Reve- 
rend Mak of the Rector of Oasby, I thall 
forbear any Excurſions of that nature, 
which, had not Toz publi{l'd theſe Re- 
marks, I ſhould perhaps have made. 


And, firlt, you tell 'us, Sir, That 
Since the writing of the followine Diſ- 
courſe a new Theory of the Earth hath 


been publiſhed, by a Thoughtful youre Die 


wine, who agrees in forme Notions with 


you : But yet you «fſare the Reager, that 
your Manuſcript laid all the lift Winter in 


London, and was. priazted off before Four 


had a ſizht of that Book, which jeweral of 
Jour Frienas, you lay, can tejlificc Now 
<1r, tho? 1t be, I believe, hard tor your 
Friends to Teſtifie a Negative, and to 
prove, that you had not ſeen vir. H/5:- 
ſton's Bok before Toars was publiit”d; 
yet pray don't trouble your ſelf about 
that matter, for, I dare ſay, no one wall 
believe that your ſeeing Mr. Whi/toz''s 
Theory would help you to any thing 
you haye obliged the World withat, 
or that indeed you co#/4 take any thins 
from thence, 

Next you blame your ſelf (as alfo 
Mr. Wh:jtoz) for referring ſeveral! Fijpo- 
theſes and Obſervations to a late Writer, 
who, it ſeems, (as you lay) hath taken 

CF1C34 
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them from others. And this you aiſco- 


I 


verd accidentally, by falling upon the 
Monthly Miſcellany Letters, Vol. 1, N, 22. 
& Vol. 2, N. 2. as alſo the Philoſoph. 
Tranſatt, N. 219. Now {urely, Sir, 
you have a great Friendſhip for, and 
as great a Confidence in L. P. the Au- 
thor of the two Letters, that you will 
publi;h this to the World : And that 
you will now deny al! Dr. W's Osſer- 
vations and Notions to be truly hs, on- 
ly on the Authority of a little Scribler, 
that brings zo Proof at all for his Af- 
ſertion. Then, for the Philo}. Tranſat, 
that youcite here, In it 1s given in- 
decd a fort of an Ab/tira# (luch a one 
as1t 15) of Scilla's Book ; but would any 
judicious Perſon charge a Gentleman 
with being a Plazzary from Scilla, by 
{ceing ozly an Abſtratt of his Book, and 
an Abſiraft too, liable to ſo many juſt 
Exceptions, as 1 can prove that 1s ? 
None certainly but one of Mr. Robiz- 
Jox's Eaſineſs, buoy'd up by L. P's 
Confidence ! But pray, Sir, be but ſen- 
fible how he puts apox you: He makes 
you here guilty of this unreaſonable 
and unhandſom thing ; and makes you 
ſpeak his own Jargon and Bombait, 
(for, Up and Dows, Original Inventers, 
Pyratical Rovers, Stupendions and Mira- 
calos 
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calous Diſcoverers *, are ſo exactly a- * vid. Ad- 
greeable to the Aﬀetted Hobble of 4:91onal 


L. P. that any one muſt needs ſee 
whence they come) and all this on- 
ly that you may appear to quote hs 
poor Scribbles, and be ſubſervient to 
the wrecking of his Malice on a Per- 
{on that neither hath injur'd him nor 
you. | 

Now let us ſee in what Particulars 
Dr. W. is chargable as a Plagiary ; 
and whar juſt Ground there 1s for all 
this mighty Outcry againſt him as ſuch. 
In order to the due adjuſting of this 
matter, I thall here give the Reader 
a ſhort Account of the ſeveral Authors 
mention'd by L. P. or your felf ; of 
what they have advanced*on this Sub- 
ject, and in what Points Dr. W. and 
each of them, agree and difter; which 
I ſhall do, not in that confuſed man- 
ner they are cued by L. P. every 
where, but in the natural Order of 
Time in which they wrote : And when 
this is done, I queſtton not but every 
one, any thing converſant in thetc 
Enquiries, will be fully ſatisfied of the 
precariouſueſs and anfairneſs of this 
Charge, 

Fabius Columna, is an Author of the 
M oldeit 


ES 
oideſt ſtanding of any in L. P.s Lift : 
He ſet forth his Minus Cogitarum Ra- 
riorumquae Stirpium "Exgzenc: His Aqui- 
filiam & Terreſtrium aliquot Animalium 
Obſervationes : as allo his Diſſertatio de 
Purpara & de Gloſſopetrir, 1n one Vo- 
lume, at Rowe, in Quarto, 1616. This 
Gentleman 1s expreſly mentioned by 
Doctor MH”. and an Hiſtorical Account 
Earth. promiſed of his MWritinzs, as well as 
thoſe of Szezo and other Authors on 

this Subject. And therefore tis un- 

* Te the © + _.. . OT : 
Alditiong; fair ©O charge him as a Borrower * from 
Kmarks, a Book which he partic::larly quotes 
in h:s Eſſay, and of which he there 
promiſes an Account, The ſum of 

what Colnwmna hath on thi5 Sabjett 18, 

1 at the Gloſſopetre which he procured 

from Malta, repreſented the Teeth of 

Svarks ia Figare and Subſtance, in their 
lrteraal Fibrous and Porous Conſtituti- 

04, and in their External ſmoothneſs : 

And that the Fofſil-ſbells which he caſual- 

ly found in Apaiia, anſwered to the 

BMarize ones in Figure, Munitude and 
S:tratture. That he might match /c- 

veral of thoſe Foſhl-ſhells with Ma- 

71ze Ones, Is not to be doubted of. 

But there are ſome that he gives an 
Account of, and perticularly thoſe 

which he calls Conche Anomize, that I 

am 
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am pretty fure he cou'd not match. 
Thelte are very common at: Land, 
not only 1n 1aly, but in Ezg/azd, and 
other Countries. Dr. Woodward hath at 
leaſt 20 different ſpzcies of them by 


him, that were found in Glovreſferſhire, | 


Oxfordjhire, &c. But tho he hath cau- 
ſed very ſtrict enquiry to be made on 
ſeveral of the Afia:ic, the Americas and 
other foreign Shores, as well as thoſe 
of the Meadzterranian Sea, and the Coaſts 
of this Tfland, yet could he never hear 
of any thing on all thoie Shores Ike 
to the Conche Anomie. Nor 15 it at 
all likely thar Colamaa ever did : thele 
being in all p:obability Ex:v4. of thoſe 
kinds of Shell-#iſhes winch reſide in 
the bottom of the Ocean and never 


come near the Shores. 


Nor can . I better fee how to recon- 
cile what Co/amna faith ofthe Agree- 
ment between the Foſlil and Marine 


Bodies in Sz5ſtance and Strw 


Fas 
a fd Lf < 
Ls ow/ C 


pl 


with what he elſewhere delivers 


about thur Converſion its S'ome; TOr 
had they been really turnedinto Stone, 
nothing could have been more d:tte- 
rent than the /ubſ? ance of Sroue and that 
of a Shell, Then for his Arguments for 


the Reality of theie Bodies; that Natur? 
doth nothing in vain : that the Gloſſo. 


M 2 


pIr 


vid Dr. 
Ws Nat, 
Hiſt. Pp. 
28,2 79, 
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petre barn into 4 Cinder, and not into 
Ajbes : that the external ſmoothneſs of 
the Gloſſopetre is an Argument that they 
are Teeth, ſince he had never ſeen any 
Figared Stones, but the Chryſtalline ones, 
that had a ſmooth ſurface ; Theſe Ar- 
guMents, I ſay, will never hold. 
That Colamaa indeed thought theſe 
Foſfil-ſbells and Gloſſopetre the real Exw- 
wie of Marine Animals, 1s molt certain. 
But what then 2 Muſt Dr. Woodward 
ve a Plagiary, becauſe he thinks ſo too, 
even tho? he proves it by many Argu- 
cents zever thought on by Columna ? 
What he aſſerts of thoſe himſelf found 
1n Apatia, or were ſent him from Mal- 
£4, the ſame Dr. W. hath experimen- 
tally found to be true of thoſe dug up 
in this T//and, and of thoſe which were 
ſent him from Forezez Parts, The Dr. 
traveFd over the greateſt part of Ez- 
zlaud, on purpoſe to make Obſervati- 
ons On Theſe and other Fof/ils, as well 
as other Natural Things; and his Succeſs 
was no way ſhort of his Izdsſtry. For, 
perhaps, the Collefion of Ores and M:- 
zerals, &C. as well as of Fofſils-ſhells, 
Teeth, Bones, &c. found in the ſeveral 
Mines and Quarries of this Kjngdom, 
which he now hath by him, for Nam- 
ber, Variety, and Excellency, is not to be 
_ match'd 


y_— i Y —_ 
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match'd by any of this kind in all Ex- 
rope, Tis probable Column never faw 
the hundredth part of thele kind of 
things that the Dr. hath done ; and 
therefore what need had the /z:ter to 
have recourſe to him tor Arcaments to 
prove the Reality of his Shells ? Could 
not Iis own view and examination 
convince h/z, as well as it did Colum- 
2a? And indeed, what Dr. W. ad- 
vances on this Subject, in his Efſay, 
is chiefly from this Ground, his own Qb- 
fervations and Experiment ; tho? with 
that he alſo takes in the Afhſtance of 
his Correſpondents, and makes ufe of 
the printed Relations of Learned Men, 
among whom Colampa 1s one, who 
aſſerts the Shells of Apalia, and Teeth 
of Malta to be really what they ap- 
pear to be. He aſſerts it, I fay ; but 
if the Reader pleaſe to conſult him, he 
will find, that his Froof of it is wery 
fort of what Dr. W. hath fince ad- 
vanced in his Effay + ; of which I need þ s. ;-; 
alledge no other Argument, than that& ſe 
the greateſt part of the Writers ſince 
Columna have receded trom him, and 
have taken theſe things for Meer Stozes, 

and Natural Foſſils ; tho* now the Dr. 
hath ſo clear'd the point, that no one 

can doubt of their zea/ity any longer. 
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And as there is no reaſon to bel:cye 
that Dr. 7. took his Arguments to 
prove the Reality of the Shells, &. 
from Colamna; {o neither is there any 
to conclud-, that he had from him the 
Manner of their being bronght to [ and. 
For in this Colamna 1s very wncertain 
and varying, not to ſay inconſiſt eat with 
himfelf. Ore. while, he thinks, zheſe 
Shells were a long time ago flung ont by 
Men, and being caſually cover d with the 


Earth, and afterwards rotting therein, 


both they and the Earth about them were 
at laſt turned into Stone, by the continual 
changing of the Elements *. 


* Immemorabili tem- 
pore ab hominibus deje- 
is, & caſu terra obrutis 
intra humum putreſcen- 
tibus, illa, ficut & ambi- 
ERS terra, In Lapidem 
deinde murata, Elemen- 
torum perperua viciſhtu- 
dine. Agquat. 75 Terreſty. 
Odjerv.t. p. 45, 

T Ivid. p. 48, 49. 


1] vid. De Purpura C. 
X1I. &@ de Gloflopetr. 


Þ. 36» 


Another while he fancies 
them left behind by the 
Deluge #, C<cometimes he 
thinks the Sea ani Land 
have changed place, and that 
theſe Marine Bodies were left 
thus behind at the Seas going 
off from certain places ||. And 
tho? he propoſeth all theſe 
Means tor bringing theſe 


Bodies to Land, yet he never ſo much 
as oJers azy Reaſo to induce us to a 
belief of azy or :rvem, So that, I think, 
any one that hath read Dr. W/*s Book 
muſt believe that he: could not take 


any thing from Co/amra on this Head. 
There 
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There are alſo a great many more 
things in which Dr. H. diffezs from 
this Author, becauſe indeed he differs 
from Trath ; but a tew Miſtakes may 
be eafily pardon*d in a Gentleman that 
wrote when this kin4 of Learnins was 
but in its Ifazcy, and who hath, in a 
great many Inſtances, ſhew*d himſelf 
to be a perſon of Monderfnl Dilizepce 
and Crioſity, and who was one of the 
firſt that made any Advances towards 
the Reftauration of Experimental Kpow- 
ledee. 

Dr. Hook, Profeſſor of Geometry in 
Greſh., Coll. azd F.R.S. is the next in 
courſe : And L. P. will needs in{inu- 
ate, that Dr. W. hath taken lomething 
from 412 | kewiſe ; but what it is he 
does not tell us,. nor 15 it poſſible for 
me to gueſs. He cites indeed two 
Books of Dr. Hooks, viz. his Mzcro- 
graphia, and his Lettures oz Spring, In 
the former of theſe * diſcourling of the 
Shells commonly calPd Serpentine Stores, 
found about Keizſbam, within four 
miles of Briffol, Dr. Hoos thinks that 
thoſe Shel!s, which he believes tobe rea!, 
(as any judicious Perſon mult needs do, 
that ever carefully obſerved them) 
came there by ſome Deluge, Inundation, 
Earthquake, or jome ſuch other means : and 
NM 4 were 


* C. 19, 
» 105. 


*P. 111, 
Wo 


EL 
were filled with ſome kind of Mudd, or 
Clay, or Petrifying Wates, or ſome other 
Sabſtance, which in track of Time harden- 
ed in thoſe Shelly Moulds into thoſe ſhaped 
Subſt ances we now find them * : adding, 
That theſe Shells in many, from the par- 
ticular Natare of the containing or encle- 
ſed Earth, or ſome other Cauſe, have in 
track of Time rotted, &c. And, That 
others of theſe Shells, according to the 
natare of the Subſtances adjacent to them, 
have, by along continuance in that poſture, 
been petrified, and turned into the nature 


of Stone, Now certainly no one that 


hath ever read Dr. Woodward's Book 
will think that he took any thing from 
this learned Gentleman, who diſcour- 
ling of this matter only by the by, de- 
termines, we ſee, and fixes on no-. 
thing, but candidly intimates, that he 
had not ſufficient Intelligence of theſe 
things ; and therefore wifes that a good 
Collection of ſuch kinds of Figur'd Stones 
were collefted, and as many particular 
Circumſtances and Informations collected 
with them as could be obtained, that from 
ſuch a Hiſtory of Obſervations well rang- 
ed, examined, and digeſted, the true Ori- 
ginal and Produttion of all thoſe Kinds 
of Stones might be perfeitly and ſincerely 


knows 
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known *, | All which Dr. W. hath now * x; cr2. 
performed ; and upon thoſe Obſervati- 
ons it 1s that all his Concluſions are 
founded. | 

The other Tra& of Dr. Hook, to 
which L. P. refers, 15, his Conjeftares 
occaſioned by Mr. G. T's Obſervations 
made ou the Pike of Tenarife, publiſh'd 
A. D. 1678, at the end of his Leftare 
explaining the Power of Springing Bo- 
dies, But in the Chozce of this Book 
L. P. is very anfortunate, for there is 
hardly any thing in it, but what is 
Diametrically oppoſite to Dr. W?s Opt- 
nions. For inſtance; Dr. Hook attri- 
butes the Original of Springs and Rivers 
to Rain and condenſed V apoars, p. 36, &C. 
Dr. Woodward, to the great Abyſs, that 
huge Promptuary of Water in the centre 
parts of the Earth, ſhewing withal by 
what meansthe Water is derived thence 
unto them, Nat. Hiſt. Earth, part }. 
Dr. Hook aſſerts not only that the Pike 
of Tenarite is the Produtt of an Earth» 
quake, but that moſt, if not all, other 
Hills in the World were thus generated F, + P. 48 
Dr. Woodward on the contrary, That aa 
there is not any Authentick Inſtance f any 
one Hill that was ever raiſea up by an 
Earthquake ; giving withal a plain Ac- 

| count 
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count how they were really formed ; 
Part III, of his Nat. Hift. of the Earth, 
Dr. Hook faith, p. 48, 49. That moſt 
Iflands have been thrown up by forme Sub- 
terraneows Eraptions ;, nay, and al- 
ſo the wery Land which appears above the 
face of the Water : Dr, Woodward, That 
they were all formed at the Delage, and 
have continued ever ſince in much the 


* Part 2, ſame ſtate wherein that lefr them *, Dr, 


Hook tells us, That off part of the 
Sarface of the Earth hath been cha:ged in 
its poſition and height, in reſpect of the: 
Sea, VIZ. many parts, which are now ary \ 
Land, have been in former Ages cover'd 
mith it ; and that maiiy parts now C0- 
wver'd with the Sea were jIrmerly ary Land: 
Dr. Woodward quite oppoſite to this, 
That the Bounds of the Sea and Land 


7 NatHiſt. have been more fixed and permanent |; 


and, That there is a Providence preſidiog 
in the Government of the Natural World, 
that preſerves the Earth, Sea, &c. from 


 _ P ſach Changes and Confuſions || , adding 


withal, that the Sea-ſhel/s, that were 
found in almoſt all Corntries, firſt gave 
Ground to the Axcients to believe that 
there had been ſuch Charges of yea and 
Land; in which they were follow'd by 
many modern Learned Mex, and Dr. H. 
amonglt 
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zmongſt the reſt; whereas Dr. WM. 
ſhews, that thoſe Sza-ſhells were Re- 


mains of the Univerſal Deluge F, One t Tvid- 


1 > 1G 1 : Þ« $5. 65y 
thing there 1s in theſe Papers of Dr. o& Seq: 


Hook which I do not,I confeſs,well un- 
derſtand: He ſays, That mn certain 
Lefares which he read of this Subjeft in 
' Greſham-College, which LeCtures are 
not yet publiſ'd, he made 7t probable, 
that Earthquakes and Subterraneous Ern- 
ptions were the Cauſes of thoſe ſuppoſed 
Charges : but at a l:ttle dittance he 
adds, Unleſs we may be allow'd to ſuppoſe 
that the Water or fluid part of the Earth 
was waſted by being firſt raiſed into the 
Atmoſpheres in Vapours, axd thence to 

into the*Acther : or unleſs this fluid part 
is waſted by the Petrifaction and Fixation 
of ſach parts of it as have fallen oz the 
Land, &c. Or unleſs the Central Point of 
the gravitating power of the Earth hath 
removed, &C. whence would follow a receſs 
of the Waters, &c. I know not, Icon- 
feſs, what theſe Lectares contain, fur- 
ther than the Dr. hath here . fo very 
briefly) acquainted us ; but this 1s cer- 
tain, that if in them he had really pro- 
wed that ſuch Changes were cauſed 
this way, T mean by Earthquakes, they 
could then never poſlibly be cauſed b 

any of the other three ways laſt aſſigned, 


theſe 
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#heſe being as different from that, as 
they are irom each other, TI ſhall only 
add, That Dr. W. finding nothing in 
Nature that gives Countenance to any 
of theſe ways, but the quite contrary, 
for that reaſon recedes form them all ; 
and L. P. is a very pleaſant Perſon, to 
infinuate, 'That he has taken any thing 
from an Author to whoſe Doctrines he 
is thus totally oppoſite. 


The next in order is Nichol zs Steno. 
He printed his Tract. de Gloſſopetris (at 
the end of his Canis Carcharze diſſectum 
Capat) along with his Myelogie Spect- 
men, at Florence, in the Year 1667 ; and 
ms Prodromuns de Solido intra folidum 
aaturalitcr contento, at Florence, 1n 4to, 
1669, From theſe two Diſcourſes L. P. 
would fain-perſwade the World, that 
Dr. W. hath taken 4/ that he hath ſet 
forth in his Eflay ; tho? at other times 
he charges him with the ſame thing, 
in reſpett of Columns, Hook, Boccone, 
CGrandins, Ray, Scilla, Ramazzini, and 
indeed every-body that he had ever 
heard had written any thing on this 
Subject ; but *ris all one to him, he, 
o00d man ! will willingly facrifice his 
own Reputation to blaſt another's, and 
will freely be convict of NT 

an 
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and Inonſiftencies, fo Dr. MW. be but 
accounted a Plagiary, And, in refe- 

rence to Sexo, he 1s reſolv'd to go 

thro' ſtitch with his Work : He calls 

Dr. W's. Account of Things, The Ste- 
nonian Hypotheſis, and this agen and 

agen ; he recites {vera Articles of it, 

and attributes thm «/! to Stews ; nay, 

he can hardly ' get forth a Sentence 
without Szexo's Name in it ; thus, The 
Hypotheſis of Steno ; Deraonſtrations laid 

down by Steno ; Groundwork comtrin/d by 

Steno ; The main Argument that Dr. cg 

no fetches ; are all not only in the fame 

Page *, but within a few Lines of each * viſcel 
other; and preſently after, The Dijſo. ©4255: 
lution of the Earth, 1magin Fs by the Inge- 

#1045 Steno; The Stenonian Hypo! heir 

of Sediments ; Sediments deſcri/a by Ste- 

no. Afﬀer the fame rate he runs on 

in his other Letter +. So likewiſe + c©z.wife 
here, in theſe Add:tionel Remarks, he TY 
makes you ſay, That 7-/e Orizin of © 
Mountains, from the Dijr prion and 
Changes of the Strata of the Earth, was 
Steno's Opinion, P. 2. And we have 
agen The Stenonian pe eſis, Ps Je 
To be ſhort, he thus fetches in Sres 
and his Hzpotheſis a matter of Thirty 
times 1n the compals of a very few 
Leaves. Sure his Invention is er y 
are 
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barren, that he is forc*d to tire us over 
and over agen with the ſame Things, 
eſpecially too when he acted a diffe- 
rent Part in every Trat& he publi{Þd! 
But he 1s reſoly d to beat into his Rea- 
der's Head, that Srzezo is the Man to 
whom Dr. W. is beholden for all his 
Notions in his Effy, tho? on what 
Grounds he does this we {hall ſoon ſee. 
And fince ſuch a great ado 1s made 
about Sexo, T ſhall be a little more 
large in examining the matter between 
Dr. Woodward and him : and, for the 
Reader's eaſe, ſhall reduce what is al- 
ledged into ſome kind of Method, 
that he may not be fatigu'd with ſeek- 
ing it wp ard aowy, 1n that bungling 
Diſorder L. P. hath deliver'd it. 
Steno diſſeQing the Head of a large 
Shark taken on the Coaſts of Tyſcany : 
and treating of the Teeth of it, he 
takes occaſion to enquire, whether the 
Glojſopetre of Malta had formerly bee 
the Teeth of Sharks, {ome allerting that 
they had, and others denying it; ard, 
fays he, the Controverſie is not yet aeter- 


21a, whether t hey be the Teeth of ak th, 
/ 
; 


+ rid, Fr:d,97 SFOHes proauced in the Earti +. From 
p.78, 11. Whence*tis plain, whatever L. P. may 


pretend, that Fabins Colamaa had not 
cleard this Point, his Tract, ae Gloſſo- 
petris 
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petris having been out above Fifty 
Years before Seo wrote this; and yet 
he here tells us, the Matter was not ther 
determin'd. But let us ſee what he 
himſelf offers towards deciding this 
Controverſie. He firſt premiſes a few 
ſhort Obſervations about the Soz/ in 
which theſe Teeth and Shells are found : 
and then tells us, That theſe Fofi! Bo- 
dies are very like tothe Marine ones, there 
being mo difference in the diſpoſition of the 
Striz, i2 the Texture of the Lamellz, 77 
the whirls or turnings of the Cawvities, or 
in the Commiſſures and Caraines of the Bi- 
ratves : That there are Shells found bro- 
ken, as alſo Gloſſopetre ; and of the latter, 
ſeveral, of different ſizes. Which truly 
is much the fame with what Columna 
had ſaid before. Eut becauſe theſe 
Bodies being found at Lazd, it would 
be difficult to perſwade the World 
that they were Real, unleſs it could be 
ſhewn how they might get h:ther, he 
propoſes ſome Conjectures how that 
might come to pals. As, 


1. That the Earth ſeems not to pro- 
auce theſe Bodies at this aay., and this 
becauſe iz ſoft Earth the deeper the Shells 
lye, the more tender they are, ſo that the 
Earth rathzer deſtroys than produceth them. 


And 


v 
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And for thoſe found 77 Stone, they are all 
of the ſame hardneſs throughout the whole 
maſs, and are beſet with firm matter on 
every fide, which will not yield to their 
growth , beſides that, if it did, theſe muſt 
needs differ from thoſe formed heretofore. 
But the Obſervations on which this Cox- 
jefure is built will not hold; fo far 
from it, that the comtrary 1s more ge- 
nerally true, eſpecially as to the tor- 
mer part of it. For thoſe Shells that 
lye deeper, are uſually /eſs tender than 
thoſe that lye zearer to the Surface : 
Neither are the Shells found in Stone all 
of the ſame hardneſs ; nor can ſee why 
the Stones formed ow ſhould differ 
at all from thoſe formed heretofore. 
And after all, were theſe things ſo as 
he imagin'd, what he infers would by 
no means follow thence. 

2. That the Earth. ſeems not to have 
been compact, when theſe Bodies were pro- 
duced there, Which he founds on this; 
that the Roots of Trees which inſinuate 
themſelves into Stoze-wa!ls, Rocks, &c. 
are diſtorted and compreſſed ; whereas 
he ſaith, Theſe Boates are all alike each 
to other. But this js ſo far from being 
ſo, that they are a!ſo very commonly 
found compreſſed, and many of them 
Strangely diſtorted ; of which Dr, |Wood- 
ward 


a. A A bn. d bk kd 
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ward hath many Inſtances in his Colle- 
cio, So that this ſecond Conjecture 
hath no better a Foundation than his 
firſt, 

3. That there is nothing repugnant, 
but that we may believe that this Earth 


\ (in which theſe Bodies are now found) 


was formerly cover'd with Water ; That 
the Earth may have been changed in its ſi- 
tuation by Earthquakes, &c. concluding, 
that in/regard the Ear:h, wherein theſe 
Bodies lye, was formerly leſs compa, no 
thing hinders but that we may deduce that 
ſoftneſs of it from Waters, &c. Yet he 
doth not determine whether this were 
done 42: the Creation, or the Deluge, or 
by Earthquakes; all which he mentions 
here. So that by what means theſe Bo- 
dies were brought hither, he 1s very far 
from clearing and determining ; fo far, 


x "SO, . 
that he doth not fo much as determin 


. a 3 
in what place theſe Waters were, whe- Sive Aqie 


ther they were expos'd to the open Air 


, O'4 
cover'd under a Cruſt of Earth, as thoſe 


Waters do which are forced forth at 


Earthquakes. And therefore he leaves 2e. 


us as much in the dark as ever. 

4. Nothing ſeems to hinder (he faith) 
but that we may believe that the ſame 
Earth (ia which theſe Shells Iye) was for- 

N merly 


, » aeri expoſis 
(as at the Creation and Deluge) or lay ;, _ 
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merly mingled with Water : That there 
are two ways how a Solid may be ſuſtained 
in Water, either in its Elements, or in the 
form of a Powder ; and then adds, That 
Particles may be convey'd to the Waters by 
fretting Juices and Steams, which come 
from the Bowels of the Earth ; by being 
carried np izto the Air, there combized to- 
gether, and then minglizs with Rain ; and 
by Effluvia from the Bodies of Animals 
that inhabit thoſe Waters ; and whoſe Bo- 
dies are after Death entirely, as it were, 
reduced to Water, Put, beſides that, he 
here fixes on none of theſe ways, 1n- 
deed none of them would do the buſi- 
nefs.. For from theſe Methods of making 
Sediments *tis impoſlible to get a Stra- 
tam of a foot thick quite round the 
Globe. After all, theſe Particles he 
here ſpeaks of are originally derived 
trom the Earth, and conlequently, 
when return'd back to it, they are but 
where they were before, and 1o cannot 
really augment it. But ſuppoſing by 
any, or all of theſe ways, a Sediment 
could be gain'd of two or three footin 
thickneſs, which yet I cannot conceive 
could well be, what is this to thoſe 
any and vaſt Strata that abound with 
theſe Bodies & There are Shells found 
in all parts of the World, at the _y 
07 
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bottom of Mines and Quarries ſeveral 
hundred feet deep in the Earth, and, in 


ſhort, to the greateſt depth we ever 
dig+. Bur this (perhaps) was more 


than Stemo vv as aware of. And here ] 7 N=*Hiſt 


may appeal to any Man, whether 
it were likely that Srezo had known (as 
L.P. inſinuates) any thing of that a7- 
verſal Diſſolution of the Earth, and M:- 
werals that Dr. W. hath fince demon- 
ſtrated, he would not here have decla- 
red it, when he was put to tuch miſe- 
rable ftreſs for Earthly Matter to make 
up the Szrata, as *tis evident he was. 
That Diſſo/ution would have turniſh'd 
him with - ZZatzer in abundance, and 
{pared him the trouble of picking abour, 
and muſtering up Abraſtons, Effluvia,ct. 
to little or no purpoſe. But "tis mani- 
feſt he never thought of any thing Lks 
it ; tho* of this more 1n its place. 

5. He faith, He doth not ſee any t#1;:0 
that hinders, but that we may take the 
ſame Earth for the Sediment of Watcr com- 
piled by little and little, "I would be by 
{ittle axdlittle indeed! Such a Sediment 
could not amount to the 'Fen thou- 
{andth part of what we now find ; and 
what this Gentleman offers ts as far 
(nort of the matter as it is ve{taes Ar. 
But he proceeds, to {hew by what 

N41 Mens 


Earth, p.16 
6 »P 
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means this Sediment might be compi- 
led : If, faith he, we believe the Water 
whereof we treat might receive turbid Ma- 
ter either from the Sea, or from Torrents, 
"ts certain that the Boaies which render'd 
the Waters turbia ought the violent mot ion 
ceaſing, to ſink io the bottom, Here,we ce, 
he never offers one word of Proof, but 
only gzeſſe; and ſapp;ſes, We may ea- 
fily indeed imagin, that on ceſſation of 
the motion, the Mud would . ſink ; 
but admitting that, what would this 
contribute to the Formation of Strata to 
the depth of ſeveral hundred feet ? 
Beſides, tho? it be true that a little ear- 
thy matter might be thus taken by the 
rapid motion of the Water from oze 
place, and devolved on azother, yet that 
is very far from ſolving the Circum- 
ftances of theſe Strata, which are ob- 
ſerved indifferently 7 all places, and 
with Marize Bodtes in them too. Theſe 
are found on the Sea-ſbores, and ander 
the Sea, as far as Obſervation can be 
made, as well as at Laxd; 1o that the 
bringing Maud from the Sea 1s far enough 
from ſolving the Phaomena. But Ste- 
z0 goes on \; If, faith he, (inſtead of the 
tormer way) we believe the Water .lim- 
pid, and that it contain'd ſolid Bodies (he 
means {mall and imperceptible Part:- 

cles) 
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cles) imparted to it by the Air, the Earth, 
and by Animals , neither in this Caſe is it 
hard to find out ſeveral ways, whereby the 
contained Solids might be ſecreted from out 
of the Waters. Of theſe ways he pro- 
poſes ſeveral, as, the Ceſſation of the Im- 
petus of the Materia Subtilis that baoyd 
them up : the Exhalation of the lighter 
parts of the Fluid by little and little, the 
Particles contained in it ſinking thereupon, 
as Salts do in Salt V/ater, and Tartar ia 
Wine : a concourſe of Different Flaids, 
the one precipitating the Solids that the 
other ſuſtained, in like manner as Bodies 
diſſolved by Acids are precipitated by the 
admixture of Alkalies, And, Taftly, 
That for thoſe who contend, that any 
thing is formed out of any thing, aud 
that Boates change, 8c. we may wery 
clearly and diftinilly imagine, that the 
Materia Subtilis, whilſt it pervades the 
Air and Water, tranſmates divers parts 
of theſe Fluids, eadewed Þy little and lit- 
tle with a wew Figure, into folid Bodies. 
And now I would fain know what it 
is that Dr. MW. hath, that 1s like 7/zs : 
or indeed what 1t 15 to the. parpote. 
Steno writes here more like a Chymiſt 
in his Laboratory, or one amuſing him- 
ſelf with Speculations in his Sz#dy,than 
a Man that hath look'd into the Ear2h, 
N 3 19+ 
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into Mines and Quarries, and duly in- 
form*d himſelf of the Condition of 
things there ; which indeed, as will 
appear by and by, he had not ſuffici- 
ently done. Nor can any reaſonable 
and inquiſitive Man admit of his Con- 
cluſion, which 1s, By all which ways if 
the Strata of our Earth were not compi- 
led, yet "tis certain they might have been 
compiled by thoſe ways. For a thorough 
Conſideration of the Matter of Fa, of 
the ſeveral Circumſtances of thoſe Strata, 
and of the Obſervations and Diſcoveries 
which Dr. W/. hath ſince made, will, 
I think, convince any one, that "tis im- 
poſſible the Strata ſtrould be- compiled 
by any of Szezo's ways. 


Aﬀter this follows Stezo's ſixth and 
laſt Conjecture, which is his grazdand 
concluding Etroke, and for the fake 
whereof all that are before enumera- 
ted were advanced. For he forefaw 
no body would be induced to believe 
theſe Marine Bodies 7ea/, (the thing 
he propoſed to make out) unleis he 
could ſhew what way they were brouzht 
to Land and repoſed in the Earth, as we 
now find them, How he has per- 
ford 7hat, the Reader will eatily 
judge. This ſixth Conjecture is, That 


AG 
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nothing ſeems to hinder, but that the Bo- 
dies like unto the Parts of Animals, which 
are duz up out of the Earth, may be re- 
puted the Parts of Animals indeed: And 
then endeavours to confirm this far- 
ther, by telling us, That 7 Quarries 
or Caverns of the Earth, whence formerly 
Stones were taken forth, the Stone grows 
anew ; and therefore be finds no Difficulty 
772 accounting how ſo many Shells might 
be lodged in Stone. For he aſſerts, that 
the Sediment was compoſed but very flow- 
ly, and that the Stony Corpuſcles [ubſided 
by little and little ; fo that none but thoſe 
Animals that lzy near the boxtom (whether 
they were dead,or the Spozls of the dead, or 
alive, but unable to move) were cover d 
by the new Sediment : But the other Anti- 
mals, which were yet alive, and ſuſtained 
avove the ſaid Sediment, would repleniſh 
the Waters with a numerous Offspring bes 
ore a new Sediment was depoſited there. 
Now, beſides, that here 1s , nothing 
but zzeer Conjedture, and nothing agree- 
able to Obiervation, I appeal to any 
one that hath read Dr. Hs Book, 
whether it be poſſible to think he 
could borrow any of his Tenets from 
hence. Steao aſſerts, that Stone grows, 


and reaſons irom that : Dr. W. the 4,;4 ,, 
quite contrary +. Szexo's imaginary 119. 


N Y 4 JW be 
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Subſidence was {o flow, that his Strata 
muſt have been many Tears a making 


* Long: annorum ſerie ſenſim 
irdureſctt, una cum dictie Corpo- 
ribus, conzeflum Sedimentum, 
are his words ; ſo far was he 
from ever dr.aiing tat theſe 
Shells were brought by tie 
Univerſal Deluge, the Strata 
all formed then, and the Ston? 
preſently conſolidated 3 all 
which Dr. W. evinces, Nat. 
Hiſt. Earth, part 2. 


and conſolidating *, and 
aew Brooas of Animals 
generated and grown be- 
tween the ſettling of each 
Stratum : Whereas 
Dr. MW*s Subſidence was 
after the Gereral Diſſo- 
lution of the Earth at 
the Deluge; a thing 


which, tis plain, never 
came 1nto this Gentleman's Thoughts. 
What Conftdence then doth L. P. 
diſcover and engage you in, Sir, to 
charge Dr.-W. as a Borrower from this 
Hypotheſis, which, you ſee, is totally 
different from that which he hath obli- 
ged the World withal! After this, 
Stexo proceeds to argue ſomething 
from the Figare and Subſtance of theſe 
Foſſl-ſhells, that they are rea/ ; but 
the Inſtances he brings are not by any 
means convincing. The Figure, faith 
he, anſwering moſt exattly to the Parts 
of Animals, likeneſs of Conformation {tems 
to infer likeneſs of Original; adding 
what he calls a off evident Argument 
of it, viz. that the Shoots of Cryſtal, 
Cabes of Marcaſites, &C. and other Bodies 
that concrete 3n a Fluid, are of Figures 
much 
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nach more orderly than are thoſe of Eſcal- 
lop-ſbells, &Cc. and yet in theſe Simple Bo- 
dies we ſometimes ſee the Point of an An- 
gle broke off, ſometimes ſeveral of them 
growing together without any order, ſome= 
times their Plains differing in bigneſs and 
ſituation amongſt one-another, and ſeveral 
other ways, whereby they recede from their 
wſual Figure. For greater and more De- 
fefts would be met with in Bodies of a much 
more compounaed Figure,. ſuch as are thoſe 
which imitate the Parts of Animals, For 
my part, if Bodtes that are more orderly 
and regular, as he pronounces the Cry- 
ſtals, &c. (tho? whether they be really 
ſo, or not, 15 not my buſineſs now to 
conſider) may be formed in the Earth, 
which he.admits, I cannot ſee why he 
might not as. well allow, that the Bo- 
dies which imitate the Parts of Animals 
as he ſpeaks, which Bodies he thinks 
leſs orderly than the others, may not 
have the /ame Origizal, and have been 
formed there too. This I am ure, that 
the Argument he urges, and Jays ſo 
much ftreſs upon, 1s no more conclu- 
{ive for thoſe than it is for theſe; theſe 
Shells, Teeth, &c. being found broker 
and perfec# as commonly as thoſe 
Cryſtals, ec. are; yea, and ſeveral of 
them lying together without any order, _ 
they 
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they too Differing in bigneſs and (ituat;- 

on, as well as thoſe, which indeed he 

doth not deny ; fo that there is nothing 

at all in zz, which 1s his only Argu- 

ment to induce us to beheve that theie 

Bodies ever belonged to the Sea ; and 

we need not wonder that he 1s ſo ſoft 

in his Concluſion, which is, That zhe 

Fipare of theſe Bodies doth aot hinder, but 
that they may be reckowd for parts of Ani- 

mals : "This indeed none nced ſtick to 

grant him, but then there is a vaſt dit- 

ference between this, that their Figure 

doth not hinder, &fc. and that their F;- 
gure doth attually ſhew them to be, &5c. 
that, at beſt, being but a Negative Ar- 

gument, and theſe may be no Marine Bo- 
aies for all that. Next he paſles to 

their Subſtance; and here what he ut- 

ges, viz. that their Subſtance is hard and 

heavy, like that of Stoxe : What he hath 

of their Palverizing, Calcination, and 
 barning to « Cinder, I fay, there is no- 
thing in this that 1s pecrtiar to Animal 
Sebſtances, or that will arſtizguiſh them 
from Mczerals, which they may be, at- 
ter all, for any reaſon we tind here to 
the contrary. And indeed all he in- 
fers 1s, That there 7s nothing in this but 
what may happen to the Parts of Animals ; 
and, that their Sabſt ance exnibits nothirg 
| | CO 
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cotraditfory to his Opinion : Which we 
may grant him, and yet be never the 
nearer determining the thing in di- 
{pute. Nay, his general Concluſion and 
what he infers from the Whole, is only, 
That either iz the Earth whence Bodtes 
reſembling the Parts of Animals are dug 
ap, nor in the Bodies themſelves, can there 
be any thing eaſily found that hinders, but 
theſe Bodies may be recxowd for Parts of 
Animals : Which 1s what need not: be 
diſputed with him; but I am ſure 
there's a vaſt Difference betwixt, this, 
and provizg that they have been 7zeally 
Parts of Animals. 

All this, concerning the Shells, Stezo 
calls a Dzgreſſ;oz, and at laſt comes to 
accommodate what hath been faid to 
the Gloſſopetre, the Enquiry into their - 
Original being his prime and grazd De- 
ſen, and what engaged him in all this, 
"That they are Sharks Teeth, he argues 
from their Fizzre : And for their be- 
inz dug up out of the Earth at Mala, 
Perhaps, fays he, that Earth lay former= 
ly at the bottom of the Sea, and was an 
Habitation of Sharks, whoſe Teeth being 
heretofore buried in the muddy bottom, and 
the Site of that bottom being changed by 
the ſudden firing of [ubterraneous Steams, 
they are row found in the middle of. the 
I/land ; 


P. 42, 52. 


Predy. P43. 
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Tana; and therefore he concludes, 
that they recede not much from the Truth, 
who pronounce the larger Gloſſopetre 
Sharks Teeth, Now as to the Fzeure 
of theſe Gloſſopetrz, Dr. MW. doth not 
{o much as mention it, and therefore 
I hope he did not take that Argument 
from Stezo; and for their being firſt 
buried at the bottom of the Sea, and 
that afterwards being hoiſted up, and 
ſo made an Iſland, he is ſo far from 
aſſerting any ſuch thing, that he ſays 


the direct contrary, and that his and 
other Iſlands had no ſuch Original, but 


ftand now as the Untverſal Deluge left 


them; for then were theſe Iſlands form- 
ed. and theſe Shells repoſited in the 
coil of them : as this Gentleman hath 
already, and will in due time more tul- 
ly and plainly prove. 

And thus I have fairly repreſented 
what Stezo hath offer'd in this Tract, 
wherein if his Argaments appear defe- 
Ave, and fall ſhort of the purpoſe, he 
may in great meaſure be excus'd, be- 
cauſe his Osſervations were but few, and 
he had not ſufficiently view'd and in- 
form'd himſelf of theſe things, He 
owns, That he had but ozce or twice ſeem 
thoſe Grounds out of which are diggea u 
Shells: That he had not the Knowledge 
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&f thoſe things, that he might interpoſe his 
Fugdement * ; and therefore he delires, 


* 471. Ne 
Gloflopetr- 


that what he ſhall pronounce of a thing [0 gain fav 
uncertain may be reckowd as uncertain {ihe initio. 


wiſe ; putting in a Caution, that hs 
Reader may not promiſe himſelf many new 
thizes from this Tra&, and fo complazns 
that he is fruſtrated of his Expectation. 
In fiae, faith he, while I ſhew my own 
Opinion to be probable, I ao not charge 
the Patrons of the contrary (1.e. thoſe 
who deny thoſe Bodies to be rea/ Shells, 
and pronounce them meer Stores) with 
Miſtake. The ſame Phenomena may be 
ſolved many ways; yea, Nature purſues 
the {aine End in her Operations by differing 


Mears +, Upon the whole, T think no T 7%. tub 


one that ever re2d Dr. Ws Book can © 
ever really entertain the leaſt ſuſpici- 
on, that he could take any thing, no, 
not fo much as an Hint, from this 
Tract ; nor will any go about to 
charge him with it, unlels it be ſuch 
as envy him the Reputation of benz 
the fr/# that ever ſet this matter in a 
clear light. 

To proceed therefore to Stezo's Pro- 
4rozzus, and oblerve what Arguments | 
he hath laid down in that Diſcourle 
to make out the Reality of theſe Bodies, 
this being the grand and chief Deſi2a T 

h ths 
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this, as well as the forementiond Tract, 
and being, likewiſe occaſion'd by rhe 
Diſſefion of the Shark*s Head, hinted 
betore. And here his mai» and card:- 
nal Propoſition 1s, 'h a Solid Body be every 
where encompaſſed by azother Solid Body, 
that of the two was firſt hardzed which in 
the mutual contatt doth expreſs on its 
Serface the Proprieties of the Surface of 
_ any, the other, From this it 1s that 
Zi. which ne determines not only that the 
7 snall fol- Shells, &c. lodged in Stoue were 


low(where f 3 "$0 
ic aprees Pardned and formed before the Stone, 


with the and that whilf# it was yet fluid, as he 


Original) ſpeaks,but likewiſe thatSelenites's Mar- 
becauſe 7 
L.P.shews Caſites, Fc. were hardned before the 


himſ-if ſo Stone that contains them, exc. But 
earneſt for 
ir, 


this Propoſition 1s to far trom being 
{o infallible a Tef# and Rete to decide 
this Controverſie by, that 1t 1s {carce- 
lyit felf intelligible ; and we are leit 
to conjecture only, to be inform'd, that 
by the oze*s expreſſing on 1ts Surface the 
Proprieties of the Surface of the other, he 
means, expreſſes 0x its Surface the Form 
or Impreſs of the other. Nor now we 
have the meaning of it, are we ever 
the nearer deciding the Point in que- 
ſtion, 7. e. whether the 1zcluding or Iz- 
cluded Body was firſt harsaed, Yor 10- 
ſtance; let us ſuppoſe an E/ca!opſhe!l 
en- 
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encompaſſed with Stone, {o as when the 
Stone is broken and parted from rhe 
Shell, it exhibits Rzdzes and Farrows 
alternately, and all exactly inthe ſame 
manaer as the Shell it {elf doth : In this 
cafe ?tis plain, no one can ever poſſibly 
determin by Izſpeition (according to 
this Propolition) which of the two was 
firſt hardned, 1n regard the Stoxe doth 
no more appear to expreſs 0 its Surface 
the Proprieties, Form, or Impreſs, of 
the Surface of the Shell, than the Shcl/ 
expreſſes the Proprieties of the Surface of 
the Stone; for their Surfaces are 69:5 
altke : the one is ridged and furrow'd 
alternately,and fo 1s the other ; fo that 
by :5:s Rate *tis mpoſiible to find out 
which firj# hardzed, For another In- 
ſtance, let us take a Marcaſite ſet round 
with Cabic Studs, as uſual, and thoſe 
Studs all of the ſame fize, and each d:- 
{tant from the other juſt a Diameter 
of one of the Studs, fo that the Body 
ſhould be diltingui{ld with Cubic Sra; 
and Cubic Caverps, of like tize,alternate= | 
ly. Now ſuppoling this Marcaſize ez:- 
compaſs'd with Sand-ftoue, 1o as when 
that 1s broken and ſevered from the 
Marcaſite 1t exhibits Cubic Studs and C'- 
bic Caverns alternately, juſt as the Mar- 
caſite itſelf doth ; How ſhall we know 

X on 


by this Teff which firſt hardned, the 
Marcaſite or the Stone : or which of the 


of the Surface of the other ? And as this 
Propoſition 1s far from determining 

which was firſ# hardned of Bodies thus 
contiguous to each other, ſo as far is it 

from determining whether both did mot 

harden together, and at the ſame time. 

Thus to inſtance in a Walzut, which is 
properly 4 S91;d in his ſenſe, he uſing 
*uid.Prod. that word only in oppoſition to Flurd *, 
P- 15» 34+ In this Body the ſurface of the Kernel 
expreſſes the Proprieties of the inzer 

ſarface of the Shell: as this doth the Pro- 
prieties of that ; when yet either was 
hardned before the other, but both form- 

ed together. There might be a thou- 

ſand Izfances of Matter of Fact brought 

againſt this Propoſition, but from what 

hath been already ſaid it appears ſuffi- 
ciently, that tho” Szexo lays that mighty 

#re/s upon 1t he does, and even deno- 

+ De ſolido intra Solidum  TM1nAtes his Book fromit +, 
naturaliter contento Diſſer- yet it proves juſt nothing 
futlends PVC at all : Or indeed, if it 
prove any thing, it muſt be the azrec? 
contrary to what he brought it for, 

| as he hath laid it down. If fays he, 

a Solid Boay, ſuppoſe an Eſcallop Shell, 

be every where encompaſſed by another So- 

lid 
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two expreſſes on its Surface the Proprieties 
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lid Body, {uppole a Stone, that of the 
two was firſt hardned, which in the mutu- 
al contact doth expreſs on its Surface the 
Proprieties of the Surface of the other, Now 
*tis moſt apparent that the Stone bears 
the Impreſſon, or expreſſes oz its Surface 
the Proprieties of the Surface of the Shell, 
and conſequently , accord:nz to this 
Propolition, the Stone was of the two 
firſt hardned, Nay, I could deduce a 
{t:]l greater Abſurdity from it, but I 
forbear, what hath been ſhewn be- 
inz I hope ſufficient. Fs ſecond P7o- 
poſition 15, if a Solid Boty be like another 
as to its Surface, Conſtitution, &C. then 
will it be like it alſo as to the zanner and 
But this, 
I think, I nced not ſpend time in Exa- 
mining, ſince Szezo offers nothing in 
proof of it, nor will L.P. * himſelf*vi4. Two 
admit 1t by any means, 
hath pag. 81. © S299. about the agree- 
ment of the F9{i/-/hells with the 27a 
rine ones 1n their 'Threds, Plates, Hinr- 
es, &c. is nearly the fame with what 
was recited out ot his Tract de Gloft9pe- 
tris above : beſides, IT {hall have occa- 
ſion to fay {ometting more on the 
ſame Hei? anon, 1o that I ſhall ditmits 
And thus much for 
Sten2's Argunients for the 


lice of its Produftion, &c. 


it for the Preſent. 
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In the next place, let us enquire by 
what means Steno imagined theſe Shells, 
&c. were brouzht to the places, where 
they are zov foard, And in theſe 
Additional Remarks, L.P. makes you 
fay, that he ſuppoſes them Remains 
of the Delnge lodeed in ſeveral Layers, 
Beds and Sediments; and conſequently 
Dr. Woodward 1s to be accounted but 
as a Copyer of the Notion after him. 
The fallchood of which appears even 
from what hath been already brought 
out of Stewo, And tho indeed it be 
true, .that iz the Notes on his Third 
Conjecture, he mentions the Waters 
that over {pread the Earth at the 
Creation and Deluge, as alſo thoſe of 
Earth-quakes, yet he fixes on none 1N 
particular, nor doth he there aim at 
any thing more, than to intimate thar 
the Earth, wherein thoſe Shells are found, 
hath been under - water, But if L.P. 
find but the word Deluge, *tis enough 
for his purpoſe, and he can: eaſily 
make what uſe of 'it he pleaſeth. 
Yet ſo far is Sexo from reckoning 
theſe Shells ro be the Remazzs of the 
Deluge only,thatin his Notes on his 6. 
Conjecture, he ſuppoles them genera- 


+ wid. El!* jo 172 the very places where they are now 


am Proar 
P. 22+ 


* found, + which he imagines were zhey 
anaer 
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::der the Sea, | And elſewhere he 
makes them Relicks of Inundati- 
ons of the Sea, and 1 know not what 
Eruptions of Mountains, without ac- 
quainting us how, or phe, but only 
in General, that the Sea had been there 
one time or other, in what manner ſoever 
it got thither, whether by its own over- 
flowing, or by the Eruptions of Moun- 


FAIRS. S In a word, Steno's opinion IS, T Pred. p: 
That the Sea hath. been our on the f* 


Earth at ſeveral Times, when it left 


theſe ProduQtions of it behind. * Nay, + Pas; 3, 


he will have it, that one Particular 
Shell, which he inſtanceth in, was firſ# 
by the Sea left apon the Land, and af- 
terwards carried back into the Sea, and 
then at laſt left by the Sea again at Land, + 
The vaſt Bones digged up in the Aretine 
Fields (which 1inall probability were 
the Bones of ſome vaſt "Marine Ani- 
mals, left behind by the Delzge, ſuch 
not being uncommonly found both 
in Italy, Germany and elſewhere ) 
he fancies were the Remains of Elephants 
and other Beaſts, brought by Hannibal 
out of Africa; warch periſhed there, and 
were afterwas ds covered by matter devolved 
from the cirumijacent Mountains by the 


impetuouſne!s of Torrents. *Tis truein- 


deed, thathethipks ſome of theſe Shells, 
2 8&Cs 


96. F 
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&c. were remains of the Deluge ; But 
he offers but ove Argament for it, and 
that not ar all convincing neither : 
This 15, 7 hat in the Stores about Vola- 
terra, wich are remainders of very An- 
tient Walls, there are found all ſorts of 
Shells, as alſo in the Hillock mhereon 
faey areraiſed, But heproves not that 
theſe Walls were the moſt Ancient or 
Firſt Walls of that City ; or allowing 
that he had, he proves not that eve 
they were built zear the time of the De- 
{uoe; Nor indeed 15 it at all probable 
that they were, by many hundred 
of Years. So that the {um of all thar 
Stexo hath upon this Matter is; that 
he ſuppoſes over and over theſe Shells 
to have been brought to Land by Par- 
ticular Inuncations, and other means 
than the Univerſal Deluge; and tho 
ne be inclinable to believe that foe 
of them might be left there at that 
7z1me, yet we ſee he doth not prove it 
by any direct and concluſive Argu- 
ment : Nor does it appear from 
what he hath laid down, that ſo much 
as any oze {inzle Sel, of all the vaſt 
multitudes yet in being, was left at 

the Deluge. | 
And as this laſt Charge is falſe and 
Precarious, 10 15alfo the next, viz. T hat 
Dr. 
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Dry. W. took his Account of the Canfes of 


the Deluge from Steno.: For {ay you, Ste- 


110 places about the Central fire of the Eart 
an huge Sphere or Abyſs of Waters, which 
ſupplies the Earth with Sprinas, and the 


Air with Vapours, and was ſufficient for 


the Genera! Deluge, when by the force of 


the Subterrantous Fire it was forced or 
thruſt up. Now Stezo hath not any 
where the /eaſt mention of an Abyſs, 
tho Dr. Woodward hath put te thing 
beyond diſpute. PAbfes indeed, and 
other Antient Wricers had fpoken of it 
before: but it was Dr. Woodward that 


gave the firſt Phyſical Demonſtration of 
_ zts exiſtexce ; and ;hew'd its many and 


wonaerfully great ufes in the Natural 
world, All that Stexo hath rhat looks 
like itis in P. 102. of his Prodromas. 
Where he asks who hath ſearched into the 
Structure of the Bowels of the Karth, fo 
as to dare to deny that there may be vaſt 
ſpaces now filled with an Aqueeus, at an 
other time, with an Aerial Fluid? But 
there is I preſume a great deal of difte- 
rence betwixt a bare Cornjettare that 
there may be, and a ſubſtancial Proof 
that there atfually is a Collection of 
Water 1n the Bowels of the Earth : and 
tis plain, this 1s far enough from be- 
ing a deſcfiption of ſuch an Abyſs 

| Q 3 as 


Af. Re- 
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P. 104+ as Dr. Woodward ſets forth. ?Tis true 
Steno ſpeaking of the Delage, faith, 


That for the manner of the excreaſe of 


of the Water, we may alledge many ways 
faitable to the Laws of Nature. But of 

theſe many he mentions but 7hree, 

proves none ; nor indeed does he tix 

or abide by any of them. And after 

all none of them are the 7rze way ; or 

that whereby Dr. Woodward hath af- 

ſerted that the Deluge was really 
brought on. And I amenclined to 

think that no one that ever {eriouſly 
conſidered and weighed the matter 
throughly, will judge that Szezo could 

afſhgn any way for the Univerſal De- 

luge, that 7s ſuitable to the Laws of Na- 

zare. For ſuch a way 1s flatly repug- 

nant to the Account of Moſes, who 
makes the Deluge to be efteted by 

+ Gen. 6, the immediate Hand and Power of God + 
ſeq. vid. for the puniſhment of that wicked 
' 2 7: Race of Men, and the DeſtruRion of 
Earth,Part that Frame of the Earth. Steno's 
ways are I. Az Emotion of the Cen- 

tre of Gravity, which Dr. Woodward 
Ep expreſly oppoſes *, Hisſecond way I 
I. {hall tranſcribe entirely; it being that 
which L. P. referstointheſe Remarks. 

Says he, with the [ame eaſe may be ex- 


plained the General Deluge if we place | 


about | 
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about the fire in the midule of the Earth 
a Sphere of Waters, or at leſt certain 
Receptacles of them, whence the powring 


forth of the included Waters, may be Prodr. 
deduced, We ſee here that Stexo 1s far ©*8+ 124: 


enough from afſerting that this Wa- 
ter would be ſufficient for the Deluge ; 


(tho L.P.+ expreſly avers that hedoth + aadir. 
aſſert that) he never goes-about to Remarks, 


eſtimate the Qnartzty of it : So iar from 
it that he doth not prove that there 
is one drop there; for this is but 
a bare ſuppoſition; and truly ſuch an 
one too as is hardly poſhble, 7. e. that 
a Sphere of Water can exiſt over 
an Orb of Fire : And Pm ſure 
Dr. Woodward aſſerts nothing like it. 
Nor doth the third way he menti- 
ons agree at all with what the Dr. hath: 
on this Head : Steno ſuppoſes here a fal- 
ling in of Fragments of the Earth, ſo as 
to obſtrutt the Paſſages whereby the Sea 
penetrates to the Heads of Springs, thro 
which the Waters came, as well as thro 
the Pores of the not yet drowned Earth , 
the Water inhereat in the Air falling 
down in the mean time in Raia : That 
the Bottom of the Sea was raiſed up by 
the dilated Caverns under the Earth ; 
That, the Cavities on the Surface of the 
Earth were fillen ap with Earthy matter, 
4 warn 
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worn off from the higher places by 
rains : That the Surface of the Earth 
was then leſs unequal than now it is, 
&c. All this he delires to have grated 
him, without offering one Tittie in 
Proof of any of it, and then he thinks he 
has a zatural way of the Deluge ; with 
what Reaſon let the Reader judge : as 
well as how little conſonant it 1s to what 
Dr. W-. hath delivered. | 
Before 1 diſmiſs this matter, give 
me leave, Sir, to ſhew you another 
inſtance of the Honeſty and Sincerity 
of that Worthy Gentleman, that made 
you Father theſe Remarks. For he tells 
vs that Srevo makes the Abyſs ſupply the 
Earth with Springs, and the air with Va- 
pours, I have notedalready that Szero 
never {o mucl> as mentions the Abyls. 
Norhath heone word about the Or:277e 
of VYapours any where. And for that 
of Springs, he determins nothing atall 
about it. Tho in one place indeed 
he ſeems enclined to believe their Rz/e 
is from the Copdenſations out of the 
__ Air : And in another, wv7z. the 
laſt cited paſſage, he ſuppoſes them 


yp. 165, Jſupplyeafrom the Sea, Both which ways 


areas far from that which Dr. M/cos- 
wars hath aſſigned, as they are zcoz- 


\ ſfiftant with eachother. But L. P. will 


male 
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make S:ezo fay things he never {o 
much as dreamt of at any time, if he 
can but thereby infinuate that Dr. 
Ioodvard took them from him: Nor 
is this, by many, the only Inſtance of 
the Improbity of this Trifler. 

The next charge, is, that the entire . 
Diſſolution of the Earth, Metals, Minerals, 
and all Terreſtial Bozies whatever, that 
happened at the Deluge (which Dr. Moo 
ward hath ſo Subſtantially made our, 
and alſo aſſigned a very fatisfaftory 
reaſon to what purpoſe ſo Univerſal a 
Diſſolution was then wrought,) was 
Originally Srezo9's notion; And that 
Dr. Woodward only Borrowed it from 
him. This is aſſerted in many Places 
of the Miſcellaz. Let.as p. 55, 562,563, 
564. &*c.and in theſe Adait, Remarks, 
P. 5. But than this Bold aſſertion, no- 
thing was ever more falſe and ground- 
l-{s. For Stezo never ſo much as hints 
at any ſuch thing; but on the contra- 
ry lays down {everal Poſitions that 
do direftly thwart.it, and give the full 
et and cleareſt proof that he had nor 
the /eaſt Thouzht of this Diſſo!ation. 
Some of theſe I have mentioned al- 
ready in my Notes on his 47h Conje- 
cture. Nay I have elſewhere ſhewn 
that Szezo was of opinion many of theſe 

Shells 
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Shells were generated in the Places where 
they are ow found: That others of 
them were brought in by particular 
Tnundations: And that he has not 
proved that any of them were lefr by 
the Deluge; fo very far was he from 
having given any Proof, from theſe 
Shells, that there was ſuch a D:ſſo/ur- 
on at the Deluge. To which TI ſhall 
here Subjoyn what he hath under his 
34. Conjett. The Senſe of which is 
that Although the Earth be Shockt, Torn 


and hurried about in Earth=quakes, and 


the Parts of it made to change their for- 
-er place and ſite; yet in the Deluge and 
at the Creation, tho the Earth was cove- 
red over with Water, yet the Parts all 
the while retained their former ſite. 
Now Dr. Woodward proves that at the 
Deluge, there was a great hurry and 
confuſion of Terreſtial Bodies: A 
great change of the Site and Place of 
many of them : and infinitly ſuperiour 


- to whatever .happens in any Earth- 


quake ; which had Stexo known any 
thing of, he could never have faid 
that at the Deluge the Parts of the 
Earth did not Change, but retain their for- 


+ P. 101. yer Site, So alfo in his Prodromus + 


ſpeaking of the Aztediluvias Moun- 
tains, he ſays, whether they were the 


ſame 
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ſame Mountains with thoſe of this Time, 


either Scripture wor Nature deciaeth, 
Had Stezo known that thoſe Mountains 
were totally diſſolved and deſtroyed , 
how could he ever have made any 
doubt whether theſe zow ſtanding were 
the ſame withthoſe or not ? But Dr. W. 
hath ſince put the thing beyozd doabr, 
and ſhewn that both Scripture and Na- 
ture do decide this, and agree that there 
was ſuch a Diſſolution; fo that ?tis 
now plain our Mountains can. never 
poſſibly be the ſame with thoſe. A- 
gain, Steno aflerts that there are of thoſe 


very Terreſtial Strata which were formed aol, "f bis 


at the Creation ſtill attually in being : Prodr. 


And lays down Rules how. he thinks 
theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from zhoſe 
that he imagines to have been ſince 
accumulated by the Jgea, Rrvers, Tor- 
rents, &c. For lays he, If iz aſtony Bed 
all the Particles be of the ſame nature, and 
withal fine, it cannot rationally be denyed 
that that Bed was produced at the Time 


of tHe Creation. What can be plainer, + p. 9. . 


than this Inſtance, that Stexo knew 


nothing of an Univerſal Diſſolution of 


the Earth at the Deluge ? But what 
puts the thing out of all diſpute, is 
that he tells us expreſly, that he could 


not find out by any means, what ef- 
feits 


” 
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feits the Deluge really had on the 
Earth, Says he, what aid happen 1a the 
Surface of the Earth, whilſt it was covc= 
red with Water, neither Scripture nor 
Nature declareth ; this only we may aj- 
firm from Natrre that aeep Vallyes were 


Pag. ro5. then produced. T his deepning of the Valleys 


Was the only eftect it {ſeems he couid 

hit upon. And this 1s directly repug- 

nant to. what he had laid down but 

four Pages before. But he advances 

it purely becauſe he could not find 
Water enough in all Nature to make 

{uch a Deluge as Moſes ſets forth, had 

vi. Page the Antediluvian //allies been as deep 
& 10s, and the Mountain, as high as they are 
Now. Nor indeed after all, does he 
ſeem to' believe the Water role 1o 
high as to cover the higheit Moun- 
rains ( which yet 15 contrary to the 
Mofſaick Hiſtory of the Deluge ) he 
aſſerting that the Beads of the higher 
Haills contain no Shells or other vete-= 
rogeneous Bodies at all in them ;, which 
is a great miſtake : Dr. WJ”. having by 
him teveral very authentick Accoums Of 
Sea Shells found to the wery T ops of the 
higheft Mountaias of Aſia, of Arcrica, 
and in Short of the whole known World. 
More might be produced , but LI 
think from what is already laid down 
"tis 
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*tis on never had the leaſt 
Notion of any Diſſolution of the Earth 
at that time; nor indeed of many ©- 
ther effeAs of the Deluge, which Dr. 
Woodward hath fince ſo happily ad- 
vanced. - Pray then, Sir, coniider how 
baſely injurious you are to the Perfor- 
'mances of this worthy Gentleman, in 
{o groundleſs aſcribing to Sremo what 
is inconteſtably owing to Dr. Is Dil- 
covery ; and what indeed L. P. him- 


ſelf had formerly acknowledged to vid. Twa 


be his; which I have taken notice 
of before. 

"Tis with much the fame degree of 
Truth and Sincerity , that the Author 
of theſe Remarks tells us, That Stezo 
hath ſhewa : that the S?rara of our 
Earth were form'd at the Delzee. 
That you may ſee how Ik , what he 
here brings is to the uſual hobble of 
L.P. take it in his own 1n:mitable 
words. The Re-ſettling or ſubſiding of 
Bodies as well Terreſtial as Marize, 
( diſſolved or mixed with the Waters of 


the Deluge) according to the Laws of 


Specifick Gravity, in their ſeveral Strata 
or Beds of Stone, Sand, Clay, Marl, 
Slate, Lime, Chalk, &Cc. was publiſhed 
above 26 years ago by Nich. Steno, and 
Agoſtino Scilla ; He had before, in 


Pp, his 


Effays, Ps 
9. 13, 42. 
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his Extra, and Letter, blundered out 
much the ſame thing, as the Reader 
may ſee if he pleaſe to peruſe thoſe 
Inzcomparable Papers. And the dc- 
ſign of this is to inſinuate that a// 
which Dr. H/. hath on this Head is 
alſo taken from Szezo and Scilla. The 
Latter I ſhall conſider below ; and as for 
Steao, to what may becollected from 
what hath been ſaid already,I ſhall add 
that *tis plain he was ſo far trom aſcrib- 
ing the Formation of the Strata So/e/y 
to the Delzge, ( as Dr. Wooawara hath 
done) ; That he aſſigns many other Cauſes 
of them,and thoſe too very differext from 
each other, as the Water which over- 


. whelmed the Earth at the Creation ; Ex- 


P. 3. &c, 


undations of the Sea: Eruptions of 
Mountains : Overflowing of Rivers : 
Falls of Torrenis: Eruptions of Fire : 
dmpetuous Rains, and Tempeits, &C. 
Proar.p. 39, 40, 41. He likewiſe 1ma- 
gines thoſe Strata formed at ſeveral 
times, and thoſe vaſtly diſtant from one 
another. Nay, he pretends to make 
an Eſtimate of the Number 'of thoſe 
times;, and will have it that not only 
Tuſcazy, where he then dwelt, but 
the whole Earth hath undergone Sx 


*P.98.95- ſeveral changes. + Which Dr. W.is fo far 


. Co 


from copying after,that he hath direct- 
ly 
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ly oppoſed and refuted this Notion. 
This Additional Remarker alſo values 
himſelf much on diſcovering that 
Dr. Woodward ſtole his Notion of the 
ſettling of all Bodies at the time of the 
Subſidence 1n the Deluge, according to 
the order of their Specifick Gravity , 
from Stezo : and which 1s a thing he 
never did but once before, and then 
he did it falſely, * he cites you the 
paſſage too out of Srezo; which 1 
ſhall give in the Autfbr's words, v2. 
The greater Bodies ( ſays Steno) con- 
tained in the ſame Beds, as for themoſs 
part obſerve the Laws of Gravity, both 
as to the ſite of each Body by its ſelf and as 
to the ſite of various Bodies amongſt 
themſelves. Now that Dr. W. could take 
nothing of this from Szezo- 1s moſt ap- 
parent, becauſe the ' Dr. aſſerts, not 
only that the greater Boazes, but grea- 
terand lefs, and all 7ndifferently, fub- 
ſided according to their Specifick Gra- 
vity : And this too not only in the 
ſame Beads but in different ; yea even 
all the Beds themſelves, and the matter 
whereof they conſiſt, as well as the 
Shells, and other heterogeneous Boates 
contained in them, ſubſided in the ſame 
method. But no wonder they aifer 
ſo much; fince Dr, W. aflerts all the 


Strats 


Nat. Hiſt. 
Earth,Part 
[. &C. 


* Addir, 
Remarks 


P. 38. of 
his Prod7, 


Strata were compiled at oze time: 
Steno that they were compiled at mach 
diſtant times, as well as by different 
»eans, Thetruth 1s, if Dr. WM. took 
any thing from this Paragraph of 
Sreno, he has quitted himſelf well, 
and ſhewn he's a Van of great Pene- 
tration; for I think it pertectly unin- 
telligible ; neither can I poſſibly, nor 
indeed any Body. I could ever meet 
with, tell what Szezo means by rhetr 
ooſerving the Lags of Gravity both as 
to the Site of each Body by it ſelf, and 
of various Bodies amonzit themſelves ; 
but perhaps L. P. who has given ſuch 
ſtrange Proots of the brightzeſs of his 
Unaerſtandins, and how profoundly ſa- 
gaciozs he 1s, may unridle the matter 
to us. ThisI am ſure the Exzlih E- 
ditor renders the Paſſage faithſully, and 
juſt as *tis in the Or7g7zal. And after 
all, tho frezo makes uſe of the Ex- 
preſſion, whereon L. P. builds ſo much, 
wiz, the Laws of Gravity, yetPtis cer- 
tain he uſes it at random, and does 
not mean that even 7he greater Boates 
in the ſame Bea ly according to the 
order of their Specifick Gravity, 5. e. 
thoſe which had the greate/? quantity 
or Degree of Gravity loweſt, thoſe 
that had a /efſer Depree of it above 
them, 
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them, and ſo on in their ſeveral 
Courles: ; but only zhe Viggef or moſt 
poxderons loweſt, and the ſmaller and 

leſs ponderons ones above T: *Ts true f Which 
he leaves us perfealy in the Dark as © han 
to his meaning, and does not explain from 0- 
himſelf here : But by conferring this {<rvation: 
Paſſage with what he hath, treating 2Teche 
of the fame matter in his Notes on found ly- 
Conjec, 5.1t appears he meant nothing 48.5 PR 
leſs than the thing L. P. pretends ; 

| he there uſing only the words grav- 
ora, minus gravia, and l?uiſima, S9 
likewiſe tn his Prodromus * matter , þ 
of afferent Gravity : Poiies heavier : 
and /z2hter,. But what puts this quite 
out of difpute 15 that in his Notes on 
Conjef. 6. Speaking again of the ſee 2 
ſubſidence he has this Pallage, Cremoris 
inſlar concreſens ſaxea cuticala, ubi gra- 
wior redaita furrit, fundum perat, For 
tho indeed upon {uch a Concretion of 
Sands the Aggregate would be more 
porderons, yer would not be /, percificass 

ly heavier than before, in regard that 
one fingle Grain of Sand would have 

as gr eat a Degree of Specifick Gravity 
as the whole Aggregate Concrerion, 
nay,—as ten thouſand grains of the 
{ame Sand, or as many more as we 
pleaſe, So that ris moſt manifeſt that 

P SY; 7: 


Ar. 


Kiſcel. 


_-n-23-3t that Stero hath ſhown the Origine of 


Þ- 36. 


F.45. of 
his ©ro- 
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Stexo had regard only to Bat or fim- 
ple Gravity, and not 1n the leaſt to re- 
lative or Specifick Gravity. 

So alſo for the Mountains of the 
Preſent Earth, L. P. will needs have 


them, from the Change, Elevation and 
Diſruption of the Strata ;, and conſe- 
quently Dr. H/oodward can fay nothing 
on this Subject, but at ſecond hand 
from him. Steao indeed urges a few 
Arguments, to ſhew that the changed 
{itwation of Beas, is the chief original 
of Mountains ; whereof ſome are con- 
cliuſive, others nor at ail. But what 
is this to the 22axxer how. thoſe Srra- 
tz came to be Elevated, and the Cauſes 
of the Origin' of our Preſent Moun- 
tains ? That the Earthconſiſts of Stra- 
za, and that Hills are the Elevation 
of theſe Srrata is what we need not 
20 to a Philoſopher to be informed 
of : Any Man'sobſervations will ſoon 
convince him of that;But that which an 
Inquiſitive and Curious Perſon would 
deſire to know is how that Elevation 
was produced ; what was the Agert , 
and what the //ze when they were 
formed. "This is what Szezo is far 
from determining ; tho Dr. Moodward 
hath happily and ſucceſsfully done it E 
| an 
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and cleared the Point, beyond excep- 

tion, to all unprejudiced under- 
ſtandings. Beſides nothing can be 

more different than Stezo's and Dr. 
Woodward's Opinions 18 this - Point ; 

the Door hath put it beyond con- 

reſt, that the Moxntains nov ſlanaing 

were all formed at one time, VIZ. at the 

latter end of the Deluge: whereas S:ez0 
1magined that the Beds did mot change 

their fite at the Delage. Nay, he could v4: Cons 
not determine wherher many of the '** 3: 
Mountains of the prejent Earth were not 
ſtanding before the Delaze. He believes v4: Prodr. 
alſo many of the Preſent Hills to be * 
formed at differ-nt Times, by I know 

not what ſizking down of Beds ; by the Prodr p. 
Eruption of Waters, - aud exuſtion of ** 
Fires ; by the Inpetuouſncſs of Rains 

ana Torrents: by tve accenſion of Sibter- p43, as 
ranweous Exhalations, Earthquaies, &C, 45441»103 
Nay , and offers. all theſe means Conjctt-3, 
without giving the /eaſt Prof, or 

ſo much as oze Tuſtance, of any one 


ſinzle Mountaizs formed by azy of them, 


In ſhort, Dr. W. hath laid down 
cnough + to convince any reaſonable * Nat. 
Man, that theſe are non2 of them ny 2h 
the true means ; and therefore *ris 
very {trange he ſhould'be thus charged 
with copying them from Szeao, 

F 8 Next | 


Addit. Re- 
marks p.2. 
and Miſ- * - 4 04 
celliny Ler, ing the Strata of Sand, Gravel, Clay, 


P. 562. 
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Next we are told 'That the Perpen- 
dicular and Horizontal Fiſſures adrvid- 


Stone, &C. Are with great care and Ac- 
caracy deſcribed and atlineated by Dr. 
Steno, i» his Prodromus, But this is 


another convincing Inſtance of L. P's 


+ ConjeR. 
"% 


Inſincerity : For Stezo is fo far from 
having deſcribed them with great Care and 
Accuracy in his Prodromus that in all that 
Book he never mentions one word of 
either the Perpendicular or Horizontal 
Fiſſures. Indeed in his Tratf De gloſ- 
ſopetris he hath one paſſage about the 
Perpendicular, but as for the Horizon- 
tal ones, he never {o much as once 
names them 1n all his Writings. That 
Paſſage is Iz terra argilloss vidi eadem 
[trata collore inter ſe diſcrepantia variis in 
focis fiſſa eſſe,& fiſſuras omnes unius coloris 
materia plenas, ad ipſa ſtrata, quaſt per- 
pendiculares eſſe +. He hath not one 
word more on the Subject any where, 
only he adds a little after, that theſe 
Fiſſares are cauſed by Earth-quakes, 
which Dr. W. hath I think ſuffcient- 
ly refuted, The truth is, had Szero, 
as L. P. would perſuade us, aſſerted 
that Clay, Graveland Sand were divi- 
ded by ſuch Fiſlures, it had been a very 
groſs blunder and miſtake, and _ 

| {ſuch 
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{uch an one as no Man that ever look- 
ed intoa Gravel or Sand Pit, &c. could 
well commit. Nay, no Man of any 
Quickneſs of Thought and Apprehenſion 
but muſt, tho he hd ever looked in- 
to the Earth, calily have concluded 
that there could not be any ſuch F:/- 
ſares in looſe Matter, fuch as Sazd and 
Gravel 1s: In regard That Matter would 
neceſſarily tumble and fall into them and 
ſo fill them up. And *tis for this very 
Reaſon, that ( as Dr. Woodward hath 


Nat, Hiſt, 


taken notice) theſe hind of Fiſſares are Earth p. 


and other /ooſe Matter, tho they are 
in Marble, Stone, and the other more 
In brief, 
this is what only ſuch a Nataraliſt as 
L.P. and ſuch a Thinker too, could e- 
ver have ſtumbled on. But he has 
been ſo long vers'd in Arguments bot- 
tom'd only on Sad, in making Ropes 


not obſervable in the Strata of Sad, 12. 


of Sazd, and other like employ, that yu | 


ove, 2s 


*tis no wonder he {hould thus dream alfo p.2 16. 


of Fiſſares in the Strata of Sand. 
"Tis by the ſame very extraordinary 
Perſon that we are told thar Stezo 


ſolves the Phenomena of the Fojſil-Plants, *Pſc*l.Let» 
And indeed Stezo tells us, That they re-þ. = 
ſemble true Plants, or differ from them his Pradr, 
iz colour and weight ; adding, that it ts 
not to be douvted that once they were true 


F-4 Plat Þ 
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Plants, the Texture of the Boates them- 
ſelves evincing it, and the condition of 
the place where they are digged not diſa- 
greetzg thereto ; which 1s all he hath to 
the Purpoſe on this Subject. For thoſe 
he ſpeaks of reſembling true Plants 1n 
Colour, 1 am perſwaded they were 
few, if any; and for my part, I could 
never yet either ſee or hear of ſo much 
as one: Nor is it likely that any ſhould 
preſerve their Colours ſo many thou- 
{and years under Ground,as Dr. }M.hath 
ſhewn theſe havelain ; ſo that *tis well 
if Sztero wasnot impoſed upon in this 
matter. Anditthey be all altered in 
Colour and Weight, 1 cannot poſlibly 
ſee how they could preſerve their 
native Texture ; ſince *tis plain thatthe 
Metallick and Mineral Matter that in- 
{inuated it ſelf into the Bodies of theſe 
Plants, fo as to alter their Colour and 
Weight, muſt needs make ſome altera- 
7702 in their Texture, Nor can T bet- 
ter fee how the condition of the place 
whence they are digged can be faid 
pot to diſagree, &C. it being moſt e- 
vident that zhat 15not zataral to them, 
and theretore doth really diſagree, and 
would be an Argument epainſt their 
Reality. were 1t not that zhat 15 clearly 
evinced by other Proofs, and the cir- 
cumitance of their place likewiſe ac- 

counted 
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counted for. If this be folorng the 
Phenomena of the Foffit-Plants, as L. 
P. phraſes it, Stezo hath indeed folved 
them. But elle, he tells us not in the 
leſt of what ſorts thefe Plants are : in 
what Conntries they are found : in 
what Numbers : whether with lf their 
Parts, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, &c. 
or not : in what kinds of Terreſtria/ 
2atter they are lodged : 1n what manner 
they lye: how long they have lain there: 
now they were preſerved all this time : 
or how they came into that condition ; 
with many other things. So that 
Steno hath left us almoſt as much in 
thedark as before; yea L.P.onanother 
occaſion tellsus himſelf that thereare 
many ſtrong Arguments ani Invincible Mifce?, 
Objections againſt what he hath delive-Fet-Þ 
red here, Remarks, 
And here hecauſe I will zot omit any, 
no not even the molt inconſiderable 
Artitle of this Charge ( that the world 
way the better judge of the Juſtice of 
it) I ſhall mention what L. P. alledges 
about the Impreſſions or Mouldings of 
{bills, tho indeed there be very little 
init. ThePaſſage isexpreſſedin his «- 


ſual manner, and therefore I will give it 
in hisown words. He tells us that Stexs 
fetches an Araument that our Globe hath 

; P 4 betis 
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been all covered, difoolved, &c. from 
the number and wariety of Sea Shells, 
parts of Animals and Vegetables all lodg- 
ed and emboaied in the ſeveral Sabter- 
raneous Solids (Sand, Gravel, Clay ans 
Stoze are all he mentions, tho certainly 

vid.Miſcel. Sazd, Gravel and Clay are very odd 

Ler.No-22 Soljds) either really in their true na- 

P- 59% Þ tural Subſtances or Textures, or elſe in 
Delineations, Fignres, Impreſſions or 
Mouldings. Tothe diſſolution 1 have 
{ſpoken already, and demonſtrated that 
Stexo had never any ſuch Notion, 
And for the Moaldings or Formations 
of Stones, bearing a Reſemblance of 
Sea-ſhells,in the Cavities of thoſe Shells; 
what Stezo hath is only, That the 

:id.Prodr. auſly matter of the Beds hath ſo ac- 

P- 38 commodatea it ſelf to the Boates contain- 
ed, that it hath filled every ſmall Cavity 
of them, and expreſved the Smoothneſs 
and Briohtneſs of the ſame Boates in that 
part of its Surface where it toucheth 

- them, tho the Roughneſs of the Duſt an- 
ſwcrs rot at all to ſuch a ſmoothneſs and 
gloſs. Now whereas Stexo makes men- 
tion only of Daſty Matter intruded in- 

Pe Parpn- tO Shells : as Columpa before him of 

re C.XE Fxarth turned into a Story nature : Dr. 

: Hook of ſome kind of Mud or Clay, or 

> m1. Petrefyire water, or ſome other ſubſtance 
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in traft of time hardned, &c. Scilla Þ of T P- 54 


conglutinations of Mad conſolidated, tho 


elſewhere * he ſaith he knows. not * P. 140 


whether it were Mad or not; Dr.|/ood- 
ward ſhews that theſe ſhells are ſome- 
times filled with. Earth, Clay, Marl, 
Chalk, and the like : Sometimes with 
Sand-ſtone, Oresof * Metalls, Flint Sparr, 
Native Vitriol, Sulphur, and other Mi- 
zerals : And proves that the ſaid Sand- 
ſtone, Metalls, Flint, Sparr, &C. were 
all totally difolved and reduced to 
their primary conſtituent Corpuſcles : 
That theſe being ſuſtained in the wa- 
ter together with the Shells, the {aid 
Metallick, Flinty, Sparry, and other 
Mineral Corpaſcles, inſinuated them- 
ſelves into theſe Shells, till they had 
filled up the Cavities of them, com- 
creting or hardening therein (not in 
tract of time, but ) at the 7zſtazt of 
the Accretion of the-Corpulcles, the 
ſaid Shells by that means ſerving as 
Proplaſms or Moulds to the matter that 
ſo filled them, limiting and aeterm:- 
ning both the Dimenſions and the Fi- 
gure of it, ſo that 1t repreſents the 
Cavities of the Shells in which *twas 
thus caſf or formed with a wonderful 
exactneſs ; many of theſe Szozes, Flints, 
Ores, &c, having taken the Impreſles 
of 
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of the T»ſiaes of theſe SheIls with that 
exquiſite miceneſs as to expreſs even 
the /-z2/leſt and fineſt Lineaments of 
them : with much more upon the fame 
Subject ,, which TI had rather the Rea- 
der ſhould peruſe in the Book it ſelf. 
Beſides, that he hath in his Colled:or 
of Foſſils a vaſt number of ſhells of 
all moſt all kinds, filled with Fliat, 
Spar, Stone, Metallick and mineral mat- 
ter, conſolidated: as well as Flints, &c. 
freed from the (þells, and bearing on 
their Surfaces moſt exact impreſſions of 
thoſe [hells; theſe giving Ocular demon- 
ftration, and even eviacxce of ſenſe, the 
higheſt and fureſt that can be, of the 
1ruth and Certaiaty of what he aſſerts. 
Eut for that, indeed I need not rejer {0 
zuch to his Muſeum, as to the Earth 
it ſelf, to Rocks and Quarries, Mines 
and Cote-Pitts, &c. which do every 
where atteſt this Diſolution, and de- 
monſtrate the Truth of the Matter of 
Fact. Thus haveI run through eve- 
ry Article of the Charge againſt Dr. 
IWocdward, for borrowing from this Au- 
thor : And have I think effectually 
fhewed the unfairneſs and falichood 
of it; and if the Reader pleale but 
to compare Steno's Tratts and the Do- 
&#o;"s together, he will ind them as azf- 
ferent 
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frent in their Opinions as could well 

be. To what hath been already noted, 

we may further add, that Stewo be- 

lieves that there hath been ſince the 
Deluge, great changes of Sea and Land. *: 108. 
That Malta and other Tſlands, have ri- © 
fen from the bottom of the Sea; That Cnitt. 6.1 
the Shells aud other Marine Boates , 
found at Land, are Arguments of theſe Prodr. 
changes : That the Salt digged up at Land 7m 
was lcft behind by the Sea : That there pag. 45. 
are found plaxks of Ships left by the ſame: mid. 
That there are ew Lands formed out © 

of the Earth, carried down into the Sea 

by (Rivers : That the Strata of Stone F: 797: 
owe their Solazty, either to the Springs 

arr} | fits 

of Perrifying waters, or Subterraneous 
Streams, or the heat of the. Sun: He 
admits that Shells are found only 1 

the Mountains and higher grounds, (ha- 

ving it ſeems never met with any in 

the /ower, ſo very defective -were his 
Obſervations ; tho he conjeQtures that 

there may be notwithſtanding Shells 

in the Lower grounds, but thinks them 

buried and hid by the Earth, which is vid. Car- 
born thither down from the Mountains): ure 3- 
which yet he afterwards contradiQas, 
aſſerting that the Beds of the higher 

Hills contain no ſhells, or other Hetrg- 
geneons Bodies at all ; and this with de- Prodr, pp 
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ſign to prove that theſe higher Hills 

are the primitive ones, or thoſe which 

were formed at the Creation : Whereas 

he as much thwarts even this elſewhere, 

in declaring that the Surface of rhe Earth 

was leſs unequal, or the Mountains mot 

P. 103* {0 high before the Deluge, as are many 
tn” thoſe at this aay ſtanding, but this 
{hift was that the leſs quantity of wa- 

ter might ſerve for the Deluge, he 

not being, able to find enough iz all 

{Vature to drown the Earth to the 

height of the Preſeat Mountains : That 

the Stalaite or Sparrey Jeicles found in 

Grott9's are not formed of matter- pro- 

ceeding out of the Stove whereon they 

hang, nor ſecreted out of water, but 

+147, Con- Meerly out of the Air: + Thar all 
xeure 5- forts of variegated Marble, Granites and 
* Prod. Þ. Merallick Plants are only Repletions, * fil- 
_- ling up the places of Codes conſumeng That 
the changed fite of Beas hath occioncd 

it p. go. all ſorts of variegatal Stones : That A- 
gats and other like Bodies were formed 

tz the Strata of Stoie, and therefore 

they uſually expreſs the Rovyghreſs of 

*p. 35. 0c jt on their Surface: That the matter 
of thoſe Bodics ſeems to exhaleout of the 
Stone : That Chryſta! ſeems not to 
P. 24. 54. have beca produced in water: That 
'bryſeals (all torts without any dittin- 

ction, 
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Sion,” tho from Dr. Woodward welearn 
that they differ both in the Time and 
Manaer of their formation ) are coa- 


That Chryſtal (all again indifierently, 
tho it be demonſtrable that That he 
deſcribes, as. well as ſeveral other ſorts 
of it, was not formed {o, it wanting the 


eulated after the Produition of the Beas : Pag. 71 


Root or mark of Adheſion |) encreaſeth ,,;, 
eaning upon,or fixt unto a Solzd : * "That Hiſi.Earth. 
the Chryſta/s now lodged amonplt the 7 '73: 


in the Cavitzes of thote Srrata, .being 
afterwards broken oft and lodged in 
the Strata ; to paſs over very many 
Inſtances of like nature that might 


be colleSted out of the Writings of this 


Author,all as different ty what Dr.H. 
hath laid down, as tliey are from . Na- 
tureand from the true State of things. 
Ina word, whoever conliders what Sze- 
0 hath, p. 94. of his Proar, will ſoon 
ſee how very defective his Notions 
wereabout the true criziz of Met alls and 
Mz:izerals, and how wholly he was in 
the Dark, as to that matter. Nor need 
any Man after this wonder that Szezo 
himſelf ſhould acknowledge that he 


was full of Dozbts and Perplexities, yea: 


even wanaring ina Labiriath ; And atter 


all pronounce this his Prodromus 4 tu- 
 multuary 
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matter of the Strata, grew originally ,. © 


Addit, 
Remarl3-gnq all this many years before ever Dr. 
W.wrote one word ; ſo that he 1s to be 


_ looked upon only as « Copyer after Scilla, 
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multurary Relation, tho L. P. out of 
T know not what invidious perverſe- 
neſs makes ſuch an Oracle of it; nei- 
ther is it any dishonour to. S!ezo, tho 
a perſon of great diligence and curio- 
tity, that he did not ſo happily ſuc- 
ceed in this, as in his Anatomical and 
other Unaertakings, fince*tis plain from 
the whole, that he wanted both Time 
and Opportunity for ſufficient Informati- 
oz of himſelf in theſe matters, when 
very many, and {everal of them great 
Mez too, and who wanted zezther, had 
miſcarried before him, and faiPd of 
Succels. 

Agoſtino Scilla, 1s another 1n L. P's 


Liſt: and comes next 1n order of time, 


to Stexo, ?Twas in the year 1670, 
that he ſet forth, at Naples, his Lettera 
circa 4 corpi Marini petrificati, &C. 
Qaarto, Our Remarker averrs that 
this Italian hath aſſerted the Reality 
of theſe Bodies : Thatthey were brought 
zn by the Deluge : That the Earth was 
then diflolved,and mixed with the Waters, 
and that it at length /ubſid;ng according 
ro the Laws of Specifick Gravity, formed 


the Strata of Stone, Sand, Clay, &c. + 


Or 


J ) 
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" For m V part, Icannot, T confe(s, See 
how he could Copy it out of Scifia © If 
he copy. ed it aff out of Srezo, which 
I am ſure L. Þ. charges him with : as 
well as wi h copying it out of Colama, 
Boccone ana- others. Tho L.P.being a 
Perſon of 4« *p Reach, and very f/trazge 
Capacity, can. doubtleſs ealily conceive 
this, and a gre. ut deal more. .* Tis in- 
deed very true, that Sc///a hath endea- 
voured to prov. © that the Shells he 
found about Meſjra. 1 in S7cHy, where he 
ved, 2nd thoſe {Rt hin> {rom the 
Iſland of Malta, wer.e teal : 'He hath 
made a very careful (o2atim of feve- 
ral of the Foffil Bodies with ti2e Marize, 
2nd given ſcoxs of ma'ny. of them, 
which are indeed very C4775, And 
as Scilla has afſetted the - reatr'dy of the 
Shells, and other like Bodies, . tound 
about Meſſizz, and in:/Yalts': $6 bike- 
wiſe hath Dr. W. of tho%k which che 
found zz England, and whicivw ce ent 
him from foreign Parts. : Of theſe be 
hath vaſt multitudes by hint: And 
conſequently. had no mutner &f neea) 
to have recourſe to the Writres: of 
Srzlla, Or any others , to fatigfte him 
that they were real: But ro the Thy; "is 
in his Cabinet, to otjervation;. aid th 16 
Evinence of his Senſes. "Fhe' Door *S 
| deſigi 1 
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Deſign indeed 1s, by Affiltance &f Tra- 
wellers, and Perſons reſiding abroad, to 
prove that the Fofil-Shells diig up iz 
all Parts of the World, as we" as thoſe 
of Exgland, were Exuvie Of once liv- 
ing Creatures, And here &ci//aaffords 
him his Teſtimony tor tho'e of Meſſina 
and Maltz : As other Per fons do thezrs, 


as he will ſhew in dve time, for o- 


ther Countries, So thiit we fee this 
Remarker , and his Agents, are fo far 
from Succeeding in t)1eir Attempts of De- 
preciating the Dr's., A»thority, or Dimi- 
niſhing the Honovrr of his Deſign; that 
they have inadyertently furni{Þd the 
World with a Confirmation of both, But 
after all, T mv tell theſe Induſtriouſ- 
ly Spitefull Gzentlemen,” That Dr. Ws 
Arguments. for the Reality of theſe 
Bodies are very different from Sc/la's ; 
and {ſeveral of them are levelled a- 
gair{t the Opinions of . Dr. Lifer and 
others, who: wrote log ſince Scilla, to 
pcove 't.hat thoſe things were zot real, 
but Stoxes ſui gereris, &c. In ſhort ſome 
of Scid}a's Arguments are the ſame 
with Colmuna's and Steno's, which have 
been - conſidered already : Others of 
them are not valid or concluſive at all. 
For Inſtance he Argues, that the Go/- 
ſopetre are not Mixerals, becauſe mY 

1G 
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lie in zo Order or Regularity, but in 
varions Poſtures : and becauſe they 
ate frequently found broken ; Forallthis 
is true likewiſe of the. Belemnite and 
other aatural Minerals ; and therefore 
this Argument will not hold. Again, 
Scilla urges that the Gloſjoperre are not 
Minerals or natural Chryſtallizations, be- 
cauſe then they would confiſt of ſimz- 
tar and homogezeons Particles, as a Gra- 
nate (faith he) or a Topaz, is a Gra- 
nate Or 4 1 opas 12 every part. But this 
1s fo far from Truth, that perhaps zhey 
conſiit of greater variety of Particles 
than the Glofſopetre do: fo that this 
Argument of their reality 1s invalid. 
He urges alfo that theſe Shells were 
coverings of Animals, becauſe many of 
them are found br4/jed and- compreſs d. 
3ut neither 1sthisat all conclulive ; for 
the Be/eaites, and other Miperals, are 
often tound compreſſed and vraiſea as 
well as the Shells; and of ſuch Dr. 
Hoodward hath feveratin his Collection. 
There was one difficulty Sc//a met _., _.. 
with, oz. that there have been Shells ny" 6 
found 1n the #Zcart, in the Rexes Suc- 
centariaii, and in the Bladder. Which 
put him very much to his fs, and 
he ccmes but poorly oF; nor indeed 
is that any wonder, ftnce he went a- 
; bout io ſolve what there is zo 2r0und 
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to believe ever really happened, But 
this curious. perſon, is not the Ozly 
Man m the world whoſe eafzzeſs and 
credulity hath put him on a ſolution of 
that whiclt in all likelihood was in- 
tended only to banter and abuſe him. 
There are a ſort of wagsiſh people in 
the:world, that take pleaſure in im- 
pofing upon faiions Mex ;, and T hear- 
tily wiſh there were not Inſtances of 
this in Pr:izt,and that ſo many too that I 
think it but very ſeaſonable to pur 
in a Cavtioz about the matter. 

But let us return and ſee what Ac- 
count Scilla gives of the conveyance 
of theſe Bodies to Land, and whe- 
ther herein Dr. Moodward hath bor- 
rowed from him. The Dr's opinion 
1s ( we know ) that they were /eft at 
the univerſal Deluge: And this the 
Author of theſe Remarks would tain 
make the world believe was Scilla's 
too, and that Dr. Woodward had his 
Notion from him. But as ts Sci//z 
himſelf, he is ſo very far from aſcrib- 
ing them to the Deluge, that he 1s 
not at all /ollicitous how they came 
there. He, being a Painter, was 
much pleaſed with the Beazty of ic- 
vera] of theie Bodies which he had 
{ound, and accordingly he deſfzzed aid 
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drew them. He took theſe things to 
be really what they appeared to be ; 
but ſome who ſaw them doubting of it; 
occaſioned his _ This Trat ; the 
deſien of which he faith-over and over, 
was only to afſert their Reality, nor cared 
he at all to concern himſelf any farther. 
For any Theory or Hypotheſis to account 
for the Cir:nmſtances of them, heutterly 
diſayvows it againand again : hedeniesp, ,, rg 
that he knows apy thing of the Philoſophy of 54, 157, 
theſe matters, or that hecares to know tt ; Oe. 
contenting himſelf only, he ſays, with 
knowing that ihe Foſſul-Corals are reat Co- 
ra!s, the Foſſul-ſhells real Shells, :zd the Foſ- 
fil=Teeth real Teeth,without troubling his 
Head with the Enquiry how they came 
to Land, No, he confines his Thoughts 
to the ObjeQs of his ſenſes, the Bodies 
themſelves ; making frequenily very 
merry with thoſe ſubri/ Philoſophers and 
men of Speculat ion,who finely reaſon them- 
ſelves oat of their Sexſes:; And into a Be- 
lief that theſe are Stones,againſt the ve- 
ry evidence of their Eyes. Hence *twas 
that he entitled his Book La vana Spe- 
culazione diſinzannata del Senſo, He will . 
not allow any Man to, be of /ourd 
judgment, that will not own the things 
to be what they appear : Nay, hecites 
Columna, ſaying, r: F4 ii think any 
2 one 
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one ſo Stupid or Blockiſh as not inumedi- 
ately and at _ firſt view to affirm they 
P.123.&c. are real, Put how or when they were 
: brought to Land, he faith, he zeither 
knows nor cares. "Tis true, afferting, as 
hedoes, their Rez!:7y, he denies that 
they were products of the Earth, a- 
{cribing them to the Water: arogether : 
and in the tormer Part of his Book 
he is inclinable {zo believe that the 
- were the Pr CE1ets of Lakes eit5er fred 
P. I7. 32. OY Salt : Or of Rem TEYS, OT of arc 
ores Water ; but if any of them be- 
jaad wy the £ SCa, they might be brous JE 
chends by ; (ze 14573 Z : Dl 120at; OH S (7:0t tran! 
mitted 70 us ; ana Ke _ WE having 
re dal mare con fubltce is 
ondazicni (anvi non. tra- hcie we Hdaltons 6 wk 
mn PET Ts cbſcure, andtheir 
Hiftories ot 7ranjmited 
70 #5, coutd not furely be the ver - 
fa! Deluge, 2nd "tis plain the Autho 
never dreaned of it. But whatever 
he | {ANCICS of tl: Er being the Produc 
of La mn &C. here, he afterwards nh 
Canted that ConicQure, W hen he jound 
{cveral Bodics that certainly were 44:- 
r:me And N regard thoſe had all once 
buonged to the "Sea, he aflerts they 
. ELEC t exce, but whin or how, he nei- 
ther 


d 
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ther ew nor carea, that berng, he ſays, 
nothing to his P« po which was to 


Alert their, Rea/zty * 


He only 


con- Þ- 32, O's 


tends that the Foſlil ſhells, Mud, &c. 


is foreign matter, and 
ther ; bat at what inte 
God kaows +. And elfe- 
where *, I iow zot, 
{ays he, whether this hap- 


ed 12 6A Univerſal Des 


lage, or in ſome other par-. 


ticular Inandations ; ad- 
ding a little after, that 


brous wy thi- 


* Robba foreſtiera ame 
mailzta cofti nel tcempo,che 
ſa Iddio, p. 125. 


* Non fo, ſc cio accadde 
nGl untverſa'e Diluvio, & 
in altre ſpeztali Inondati- 
Ot, Þ. 129. 


he 1s little concerned. about !-eſe mat - 
icrs, looking only to the Reality of 


the Foflil Bodies. And 
hh 28, He imagines theſe 
tl ing brought + by moſt  « 
FN. e Inuadations, and 
ſuch they cert ainlywere, be- 
cauſe there remained #0 ls 
vinzs Witneſs that could 
tranſmit ia writiag the Re 


F Per Ondeggizmenti te r- 
ribiiuſhmy, e calt al ſicuro, 
che di, ragione non reſto 

teftinonio vivo, che avaiſe 

poruro trramandare in i1- 
criito la relazione de!l'ora 
preciſa, neila quale accad- 

de nel mondo una tata dill 

graZia. 


lation of the preciſe time whe ſo great 


4 Gi alamity hapencd FE: 
Much more might be 


the WW orld. 


produced out 


of him, but I preſume by this time the 
Rea dee cannot but be ſatisfied haw tar 
Scilla was from thinking thete 1Ma- 
rine Þodjes were brought by the De- 


luge : 


Q 3 


or indeed from troubling hs 


js; ead 
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Head with the Enquiry by what means 
they really were brought ; orany thing 
elſe farther than that they were Mz- 
rine Bodjes, and brought to Land by 
ſome means or other. So far was Scilla 
from having decided this matter : As 
indeed were the reſt in L. P's Lit; 
or axy Other that T can meet with , 
before Dr. Woodward, Nor 1s it any 
wonder that he 1s envyed the Repz- 
tation of having firſt cleared up what 
harh fo much perplext and ſo long a:- 
-:aed the Nataraliſts of the Aze. 
V/<el,, but let us enquire what rea- 
ion £. P. had to aſcribe the Notion 
of the Sabſidence of the Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, of the Shells, Teeth, &c. accor- 
ding to the order of Specifick Gravity, 
atthe Deluge, to Scilla: and to charge 
Dr, W. with copyzag it from him. We 
have ſeen already that Scz!/a was fo far 
trom thinking the Shells, &c. brought 
by the Gezeral Delage, thathe declares 
he knew not how or when they were 
brought, but inclines to believe they 
were brought by particular Inundations. 
The Obſervations he had made were 
very few: and thoſe: contin'd to a 
very narrow compaſs of Ground, 
which was chiefly the Fields about 
Meſſina, Tt ſeems there the Shells 
ulually 
J|þ 
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uſually lay mazy of a fort together. 
This he took notice of, and imagin'd 
that in any great retreat or Colle&ion 
of Water *, wherein there wasa great * Is un' 
number and variety of Boazes, thoſe of «7pm 
the ſame ſort would, becaule of their quep. 89. 


, agreement in Figure, bejuſtled and put 


together by the motion of the Water. 

But this he owns was a /light and ſuddez; 

Conjeiture of his, and defires zoer to be 

charged with the difficulties of it +. And t Pid. 

indeed *tis what has no manner of 

Foundation : nor will Bodies 1n ſfucha 

Condition be diſpoſed by their Figure 

to any ſuch ſortzzext. The true rea- 

fon of this Phxnomenon, 'tis plain 

Scilla was ignorant of. But further, 

it ſeems that in fome F//s xear Meſ- 

{ina there are ſeveral S:rzta, lyingeach 

upon other ; the lower part of each 

whereof conſiſts of Grave/, the mudit 

of idling Sad, and the upper part of 

very ſmall Sand *, Theſe Scilla ak-gp 

ing notice of, he imagined they were : 

compiled by certain »:i2hty Torrents {,T P-126, 

or Tand Floods, which rapidly hur- '*” 

ryed ſuch Terreſtrial matter as they 

met with along with them, till at 

length the rapidity of their Courſe 

king by degrees, they let the /aid 

matter fall to the Groand F, but the + $uolo, 
Q 4 largeſt 
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largeſt Bodies in it firſt, then the /eſ- 
ſer, and laſtly the ſralleft of all : 
That the Raizs, which were the 
Cauſe of thoſe Land-Floo!s, deſiſting, 
and then ſhowrize dowa again. by turns, 
for ſeveral times ſucceſſively, occali- 
oned ſeveral ſucceſſive Floods, and theſe 
compiled ſo many ſeveral Srrata, one 
over another. Preſently afcer this , 
becauſe of the Shells and other Ma- 
71ne Bodies found in theſe Strata, he a- 
{cribes their Formation to an In«7- 
dation of the Sea, But this careleſ]- 
neſs and zzcoxfiſtency with himſelf, as 
. well as with Nature, is what fo ire- 
quently occurs in his Book, that I 
{ſhall not inſiſt upon it, * but take his 
Notions as I find them, and 'make the 
beſt of them. Purſuant to this Con- 
jecture of the groſſe;# . Bodies finking 
frſt, and Conſequently Lodging loweſt 
or deepeſt, &c. he ſays, that in the /- 
fland of Malta, which lies low, there 
are found buried /arze Gloſſopetre or 
Sharks Teeth very plentifully, where- 
as in the Moxztaizs of Meſſina, which 
are higher, they tind only a few ſmall 
> ones, Or oaly the cortices of great ones, 
together with Echizi, and other Shells 
which areall /zehter than thoſelargeGloſ- 
*vid. p., ſopetre *. Malta he thinks raid out of 
<e. FOR Shells 
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Shells, Mad and other Immuniitize of 
the Sea : In which manner he thinks 
an hundred other fuch I/azas may be 
raiſed *. Theſe are Sc//a*s Notions : p. 87.5c. 
And theſe are all ( for L. P. cites 
none)-inhim that could poſſibly give 
any Countenance to L. P's Afſertion 
that Scilla repreſented the Bodies as 
ſubſiding according to their different 
relative or /pecifick Gravities.But that he 
really intended only Bulk or ſimple Gra- 
vity and no ſuch thing as ſpecifick Gra- 
vity, may be Demonſtrated from theje 
very Paſſages. There's noone but mutt 
needs {ce that tho' indeed ſpza!/ Gloſſope- 
tre are not ſo heavy, i.e. donot weigh 
ſo much, as the /arze ozcs do : or the 
Cortices or Pieces of Gloſſopetre, as the 
whole ones ; yet both the /924// and the 
larrer ones, the Pieces and the who? 
ones, were all of the ſameſpecifick G7 a- 
vity. Whence *tis palpable that S:-:- 
la has regard only to Balk, or {iz9'e 
weight, And indeed the Gloſſopetre or 
Sharks Teeth, which he calls heavy Bo * cr; pe. 
dies *, and Boates of greater wetght, ſuntip.g9. 
+ he elſewhere expreſly calls /ar2e.or f Cop! dr 
greatTeeth*;uſing there theEpithet orcat boy "og 
for what he 7 other places calls heavy, ,, 
5 . entt 
and /zza/l for what he elewhere terms grgp. p, 
li2ht, Then for the Shells of the E- 133: 
og 
ciint 
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chini,they do not indeed wezgh ſo much, 
nor are they {o Craſs and Bulky, as ma- 
ny of the Gloſſopetre are. Dr. W. has, 
amonglt leſſer ones of almoſt all Sizes, 
a Gloſſopetra from Malta 1o largethat 
it wezghs 2975 Grains, which 1s above 
{x Ounces, and that is much more than 
the Shell of any Echinzs he ever weigh- 
ed;nor 1s it to be doubted but there are 
found {till larger in that Ilazd.But tho? 
theſe Gloſſopetre be more groſs and pon- 
derous, and weigh more than the Shells 
of the Echini E ; yet thoſe Sells are 
ſpecifically heavier than the Gloſſopetre, 
they being, to Water, ſome of them 
as 2, Others as 230, 2s, 2s, nay ſome 
aS25to1: Whereasthe Sharks Teeth 
or Gloſſopetre, that are free from Mi- 
neral Accretions, are but as 153 to 1. 
which is we ſee Conſiderably leſs chan 
the ſpecrfick Gravity of the Shells of the 
Echiai, So that had Sci//a intended 
ſpecifick Gravity his inſtance of the Glo/ſ- 
ſopetre lying aceper than the Echrnz, 
would have been apparently repug- 
nant to hisintention, they being of eſs 
ſpecifick Gravity,than the Echin are: But 
it muſt be own'd that thoſe /arge Glo/- 
{opetre are of greater ſimple Gravity and 
Bulk than the Echiz1, and Conſequent- 
ly -if the greater or moſt ponderows funk 
| tO 
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co the bottom fr/#, then the Glo/- 
fopetre muſt lie deepeſt in the Earth, 
which is what Scz1/a centends for. 
His laſt inftance 1s of the Szrata 
abovementioned. And here he calls 
the Gravel or roſs Sand, which lay in 


| the loweſt part of the Stratum, the heavy- 


eſt: The miaddling Sand, which lay 
next above the Gravel, he ſays was' 
leſs heavy: And the ſmalleſt Sand, which 
lay at the top, he calls the lighteſt of all. 


| Now *tis true, Grave! (which confilts 
| of Pebbles, Flints, &C.) 15 more groſs, 


and Conſequently of greater ſimple Gr ;- 
vity than Midling Sand : As that is 
moregroſs and ponderous than ſmall Sad; 
but yet both Gravel, idling, and /zall 
Sand, are all exactly of the ſame ſpe- 
cifick Gravity. And indeed the {aid 


Sazd both midlizg and ſmall, is no 0- 


ther than very ſal! Pebbles *, From + ,;2. pc. 
the whole, *tis fo very plain and clear w's Nar. 


that Scilla intends Bulk all along, and 
{izpie Gravity, that there can be no n 
diſpute of 1t ; and therefore (fince the 
Thing 15 zoo foul for me to delineate 
1 its proper Colours) leave terthe World 
to judge what manner of men they are 
who politively. aſſert that Scz//a was 
of Opinion that the ſ«bſidexce was ac- 
cording to ſpecifick Gravity, (when he 
hath 


f.Earth 


138, 
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hath neither that Expreſſion, nor 14* 
Thing deſign'd by it, once 1n all his 
Book) and this with Deſt 2 to per- 
{wade us that Dr. W. hath Copied 
the Noticn from him. But after all, 
if Scilla had really intended /pect/ici 
Gravity here, it had been nothing to 
the Purpoſe. For he 1s only ſpeaking 
- of the Sertlement of a little Mad, Sazd, 
Shells, born by Lan«-Floods or ” "28g 
dations from one Part of the Ear th, 
and devolved upon another : Where- 
as Dr. W.'s ſabjidezce is of the whole 
Terreſtrial matter of the Glove, c1jjo/- 

ved and ſuſtained in the Water of the 
Deluge, Dr. W. fixes the Date of 
this ſubſidence: : Scilla acknow iedges 
himſelf unable todo it. Dr. }. ſhews 
the Strata were all formed at 0:22 r1me : 
Sc:1la fancies them formed at ſeveral 
times. Tn a Word, Dr. W. hath oft- 
fered {uffticient Proof of what he Af- 
{erts : Scr{la nothing like 1t; fo very 
far from it, that his Notion of the 
largeit or mot ponderons Bodies ſettling 
lowe3t, is fo grols a mitake, that *tis 
{trangehe could everfall intoit.' Fard- 

ly any Mine, Pir, or Quarry, but ex- 
hibics theſe Bodics, greater and bijs, 

heavier and liohter, Iy ing promiſcuouſly 
and togeiner, nay oftentimes the leſs 
under - 
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underneath thegreater ; they being re- 
poſited, as Dr. W. firft oblerved, ac- 
cording to the order of their ſpecifick 
Gravity as far as could be expected 7# 


"Pt me RF pe 2 Nat. Hiſt» 4 
{o great a Confuſion, &c. But 'twas t 


| ij. { . E th, P. 
Scilla's want of Obſervation that lead _ docs 


him into this Error, Tho? indeed, 
without zhat, a little Confederation as 
lone might have rectified it. For it 1s 
plain the Sazes, Particles of Md, Mart, 
&-c.amongit which theShe/ls and Teeth 
were lodged, muſt needs be vaſtly /eſs 
this thole Shells and Teeth were. So 
that Bodics. of quite drfferet Weight 
2rd Bulk muſt nceds, {ettle down at 
the /azze time, and be lodged: together. 
Nay even Sc:/1a's own Draaghts of the 
1hings he had by him, and diſcourſes 
of, aflord us ocular Demonſtration 
cf his over-{ight pand inadvertency ; 
ſeveral of them exh:biting Gloſlo- 
petrz, Shells, &c. of very. aifferent 
Bulk lying all rogerier in the ſame Ter- 
refirzal Maſs. So: that what he here 
offers falls to the Ground, as deſtitute 
cf all manncr of Support ;-—— So un- 
lke it 1s to what Dr. W, delivers. 
And ait:r all, 'tis not in the leaſt pro- 
- bablethat the Echizi found on the ſtrand 
of Malra, on which $Sc:1/a infilts ſo much, 
were any other than what were 0- 
riginally 
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ripinally lodged in the Neighbouring 
Cliffs, and in tra& of time beaten 
forth and waſh'd thence by the Se : 
in like- manner as is obſervable of 
| theſe, and other /ike Bodies in almoſt 
t wid. Dr. aff ſhores of the known World*. So 


. Nat. : 
bes that thoſe were not in thePl/ace where- 


p. 219 G in they Orizizally were repoſited, and 
©47 : Conſequently Scilla could not make 
223 any Judgment from them which lay 
deeper, and which ſhallower in the Earth. 
Nor could they make any thing at all 
to the Parpoſe for which Sc:1/2 1nten- 
ded them. Nor: is there any manner 
of reafon to Queſtion but there are 
(were due ſearch made) Gloſſopetr e on 
the Strand of 'Malra, as well as Ech:- 
zi, and various forts of both #:watve 
and rurbinated Shells, beaten out of the 
Cliffs, as 15 uſual on the Shores of 0- 
therConntries. So that take the Thing 
which way we will, Sc:la”s Argument 
comes to nothing. Nor will any one 
wonder af. this, that ſhall ſee the 4:- 
thor himſelf, fo frequently as he does, 
profeſs he httle troubled his Head 
with the Philoſophy of theſe matters, 
or any thing elſe, but to convince his 
Antagoniſts that the Eodies were Shr//s 
and not Sfones. From what hath been 


already ſaid, even on this orher Head, 


{0 
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ſo fully appears the falſe-hood of L. 
P. in Aſſerting that Sc/1/a maintained 
the Opinion that the Earth, Minerals, 
Fc. were diffolved at the Deluge, that 


_ nothing further need be.added ; Scz/la 


never dreaming of any thing more than 
a meer bearing away of Mud,Sand,and 
other /ooſe matter,and this by Lana-floods, 
&c. and not the Deluge, Nay hefays 
expreſly, that the Monntains remaird 
ſtanding after the Deluge juſt as before, 
which I preſume could not well be 
had they been totally difolved and de- 
ffroyed at the Deluge, For ſpeaking 
of the tops of the Mountains which ap- 
pear'd the firft day of the Month above 
che Water, he thinks the O/zve-Tree 
(whence the Dove took the Branch 
ine brought to the 47+) grew on thoſe 
Mountains, which, ſays he, continued 
Mountains as well afterwards, as they were 
before ; his words are, Monti, che co 5: 
bene reſtarono dopo Monti , come” prima 
erano. 

I proceed to the other Authors in 
L. P.s Catalogue: And now Iſhallhave 
the leſs occaſion to be Prolix, in re- 
gard zheſe have little more onthe Sub- 
ject than what we find in Thoſe alrea- 
dy Recited, Next to Scilla in Suc- 
ceſhion ot Time comes Paxl Boccone , 

a 


P. 3cs. 


Pag. 30s. 
308. 
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a Gentleman of the ſame Country. 
The Eaition 0 * his Recherches & obje; rUA- 
trons {[Vatarelles was mm the year 1674. 
a Amſterdam in 840, 'hele obſerva- 
- tions are caiefly about Plants, Corals, 
a7: other Ike Natrral "00" 4y 
Puc amongtt the rett there are 3 or 4 
Lun ters relating to the Glopopetr 2, E- 
ch427, and ſome other Marine Bodies, 
found about fr, and in the Wand 
of *A{zlta. And rhele are they LP. 
keers fvch a Col ebout in the M:- 
{cellany Letters, P. 55. N. 23.in h's 
Efjja;s , and theje, Agdilional Remaric, 
S'gn 4s B-:rcove believes /omze of thoſe 
mt to be the res! Exuvie of Ani- 
nals, but oJcrs. not one Argument 
fo r it that had notbeen uted before by 
Colummna , I*ex0, Or 9ctila, V vhich have 
been already conidered in their pro- 
per place. Others 0: them he thinks 
not real, but meer Nataral Foffils, and 
formed in the Ear cl by. jaxtappoſition 
as he ſpeales. Particuiarly thoſe which 
he calls Picrres cendrees ;, which yet are 
apparently $2el's, c, andiound very cm» 
monly 1 in many Par ts of Ez2/azd, Theſc 
Shells, and he Lap!s Tudaicns, which is 
the Spike of the Echinas Ovari 74s, he 
ranges with Szopes, and Nat ra! Fof- 


fits oa 4ch as the Belemarte,C vryſtal , XC. He 
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not at all doubting but that as Nature 
produces thoſe Bodies tho of 'a Partica- 
lar and Regular Figure, ſo ſhe may in 
like manner produce Stones in the ſhape 
of Shells ; and in this Caſe ( ſaith he ) 
I (hall call theſe Bodies, Stones of a Na- 
tural Figure produced by Juxtapoſition 


in the Earth. As to the manner how P: 399- 


thoſe which he allows to be MarineBo- 
dies were brought to Land ; They are, 
ſaith he, the Effects of Inundations and 
Tempeſts which happened in the Sea : And 
this appears to me a ſufficient Anſwer to 
the Queſtion how Marine things were; 
brought into the middle of. the Rocks, or 
to places very remote from the Sea, 
1 don't know how {afficiext this ſolus 
tion of the thing might appear to Boc= 
cope ; but I'm {ure it will never be fo 
ro any one that hath ever ſtudiouſly 
conlidered the Circamſtances of theſe 
Bodies. Toſuch a Perſon T think no- 
thing but what Dr. H. hath advan- 
ced can be fatisfattory, and that is 
as different from what Bs:coze offers 
as can well be, tho L. P.be pleaſed 
to pronunce. the Dr. only a Coprzer 


4tter him and others. As much does 


the Dr. differ from him about the Ori- Nate # #. 
Earth,Part 


® 


iz of Iſlends, which Boccone faith were 
raiſed ſome by Earthquakes, ana others 
R heaven 


P. 318. 
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heaped up out of the Mud born down by 
Rzvers, particularly the Danube, the 
Nile, Tanais, Boryſthenes, and others. 
The Reader by this time may eafil 
ſee what a /lewder Acconnt Boccone hath 
given of theſe things : and that, . tho 
L.P. cry him up as Ore of the moſt 
diligent and nice in theſe Enquiries, yet 
he left the matter much as he found 
it : and Dr. W's. undertaking was as 
needful as if Boccoze had never written 
one word, 

Dr. Jacobus Grandius 1s the next 
Author in Courſe of Time ; he pub- 
liſhed his Letter to Johannes Quirinus 
de Veritate Diluvii Univerſlis, & 
Teſt aceorum que proctl 4 mart. repertun- 
tur Generatione, at Venice 1n Quarto, 
A. D:. 1676. This 1s another of the 
Pieces that L. P. inſinuates Dr: Mood- 
ward hath Copyed from. But truly 
*tis very ſtrange that he ſhould ; for 
there is hardly any thing in that Boot 
but what is copyed from others, and 
the Author ſhews his Learning and 
Reading much more than his Experi- 
cence and Obſervation about theſe things. 
He never pretends, nor indeed doth 


it appear by. what he writes, that he 


had perſonally made any conſiderable 
enquiries into the Earth, DMznes, 7 its 
or 
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or Owarryes ; all which Dr. Woodward 
hath done with great diligence and Ap- 
plication. So that he had little need 
to borrow an Account of things of this 
nature from any one : and much leſs 
from one ſo defective and unable to, 
furniſh him with any thing to the 
Purpoſe. As to theſe Foſfi!-ſhells, this 
Author thinks ſome of them Real, and 
others meer Stones ;, but offers no other 
Argumeat for the Reality of any of 
them than what Sexo had done before 
him. And for the Or:igix of thoſe 
he thinks Shells, one while he wall 
have them formed in the Places where 
they are found : For faith he, As 70 
. what relates to the Conſideration of theſe 
Teſtaceous Bodtes, *tis not leſs probable, 
that they (having obtained a proper ſupply. 


rom that genital virtue, which ts as old as 


the World, and which Itake 
to be the common principle 
of all things) might be 
formed in the Bowels of the 
Mountains, than that they 
were brought thither at the 
time of the Deluge, or that 
being generated then, they 
{hould endure down to theſe 
times *, Butin another 
place he denies that they 

NV 


*, Ad Teſtaceorum quod 
2triner confiderationem,non- 
minus probabile eſt ea- ex 
virtute genirali mundo 
COZva, quam ego. pro come 
mani principio rerum om- 
nium ſtaruo , idoneum fo- 
mitem - nada, fortaſſis in- 
tra viſcera montium oriri 
potuiſſe, quam 1illuc Dilue 
vii tempore delata, vel ge- 
nita, ad hzc uſque tempora 
duraviſſc, p. 59s 


P £4 


P. 55. 66, 


P. 67. 
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can poſſibly be generated in the Monn- 
tains, or on dry Land, and therefore 
will have theſe Shells or at leaft their 
Seeds , brought thither by Inaundations, 
or by Subterraneons paſſages of the Sea. 
Nay fo very Ofcitant and uncertain is 
he, and inconſiſtent with himſelf, that 
but in the very next Page after, he 
fanſies them a Proof of the [ruth of 


the Delsge, becaule in regard they 


could not be.generated there where 
they are found, they muſt be brought 
thither by water ; ard no other waters 
he thinks could come there but thoſe of 
the Delage : which is all he offers, and 
15 only begging the queſtion without 
any Proof at all. To make ſhort of 
the Matter, his Arguments of the 
Truth of the Deluge are founded oz 
Tradition, ea the Authority of Anti- 
eat Aieaals, and of Writers both Jews, 

entiles and Chriſtians, rather than 
on any Natural Osſcrvations, except 
only one or two taken from $!exo, 
As to bis Notions that Noah and Ocyzes 
were the ſame Perſons * : That the 
Face of the Aztediluviam Farth was 
much different from that of the prc- 
ſent ||: That the Air or Atmoſphere 
was originally produced out of JJ a:er, 
and might be reduced to - I ater a- 


Caln, * 


þ 
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gain, ſo as to cover the whole Globe, 
and make an Univerſal Deluge *: That * Pp. 2g. 
there is an annual Growth of the Body 
of the- Earth +: That Szly, Cyprus, F P: 53. 
the Nezroponte, and other 1/lanas were 
torn of from the Neighbour Contents 
| ” $6.8 21 
by the Violence of the See * : That 
Pebbles are only frag- 
ments of the Sroze of 7 #n'c he finds ow theres- 
SP” 7 fon why theſe are fo frequent 
Rocks broken off by MA A=® in Ryvers'; c-!tainly the 
ter, &c. For theſe Ne- Jae +4 ory ia ain 
8 . ifferent jrom that of Rocks 
7 HORS, I fay, they are - fione as well can ad be(ides 
unhke to what Dr. M/, that they are wery commonty 
hath delivered, as they 7 found aftually rchſed in 
x 2 the5:one of Rocks, 
areto Nature and Matter 
of Fat, And to theſe may properly e- 
nough be added his Diſquiſition whether 
Stones are generated in the Earth by the fame 
means that they are inthe Bodies of Ant- 
mals : or whether it 5e a Twice, or Spirit, 
or Subtile Air, which penetrating Boates 
hardens them ito Stones Þ. 


; Þ P. 72 
Paſs we next to Dr. Bernardino Ra- : 


21222inis Tract of the Springs of Mod: - 


1a, publiſhed at Modenain Qrarto, A,D 
1692, and lately tranſjated into - 
liſh by Dr. Robert St. Clair (1699 ). 
Which Tranſlation I ſhall make ute of, 
not being able toprocure the Origival. 
In theſe 4dditional Remarks LL. P. pro>\ 
R 3 nounces \ 


oP. 1 
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nounces this az Accurate Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Subterraneons Waters, the ſe- 
wveral Layers or Beds 'of Earth upon acep 
diggings, the Foſſil-ſhells, Bones, Vege= 
tables, Pavements, &C. as alſo upon In 
undations and Deluges, with their Effedts : 
Adding, that he 7hogght fit there to ac- 
knowledge the many Obligations we have 
to that inquiſitive Phe ian for his Va- 
rious obſervations on the changes of the 
Earth about the Territory of Medena. 
Nay, heaverrs that little hath been ad- 
ded to the Diſcoveries of Ramazzini, Co- 
Ivmna, Steno, &c. by Dr. Woodward, but 
that he hath made bold to Borrow the beff 
part of his Obſervations from Them. p. 8. | 
Now I ſuppoſe Dr. Woodward will be - | 
no more oftended at this, than Ramaz- 
214i would be pleaſed with the Com- 
plement here paſſed on him, did he 
know theCharaGter of thisW riter : For 
any Man of ſenſe would rather chuſe 
ro le under zhe 211 word, than to have 
the Encomiums of a Perſon of fo ve- 
ry little Judgment and Sincerity. 
However, let- us a little examine into 
this Charge;Ramazzini was a Phylitian 
atModeza,and took occaſion to write of 
the ſtate of the Wells of that Place. He 
gives an Account of what uſually oc- 
currs 4n ſiaking theſe Wells, with his 
T | thoughts 
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thoughts wherce their water is ſuppli- 
ed: Likewiſe, of the Nature of thts 
Water, its goodzeſs and excellency ; 1n- 
termixing ſeveral Hydroftatical Propofe- 
tions amonglt the Reſt. Indeed he 
brings in his Hydroſtaticks pretty often, 
and they make up a great part of his 
Book. I am not much concerned to look 
into them, they being foreign to my 
Deſign : Tho I confeſs I was not a 
little ſurprized to find many things in 
them thatI did, after ſo many Books 
had- been wrote, and ſo well too, on 
that Subjeft., This Lam ſure, as much 
as T.. P. crys him up, his Tranſlator, 
in Reference to his: Hydroſtaticks, 
ſays, 1 bat he is like one Groping in the P. 44- 
Dark for the Trath, and yet when he hath 
got it berween his hands he lets it ſlip. 
But*tis beſides my purpoſetotake much 
notice of theſe things, only Lmuſt ſay, _ 
that his DoQtrine of Aztiperiſtsſis Þ|, Fg 1 | 
and ſome others that occur in him, are 196. 
evidences that he hath not taſted very 
deep of the Modern difcoveries in Phi- 
lofophy. And to come alittle nezrer to 
our Subject ; it doth not appear that 
he hath made any great Progreſs in 
the Natural Hiftory of Foſſils : for in 
all Probability, thoſe which he calls Peb- 
bles adorned with weins of Gold, were op. g. 

R 4 no- 
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nothing el{e-but meer Marcaſites ; but 

what he means there by Raadiments of 
Pebbles, T confeſs T am not able to di- 

vine. Nor do I doubt but thoſe he 

P. 27, 28. calls Coals, and pieces of Iron, which he 
ſaith were. found in ſinking theſe Wells, 

were any other than Pyr:te: there be- 

ing often found Pyr:ite in ſeveral Coun- 

tries, that very nearly reſemble Burnt 

Coa's, and Pieces of Ruſty Iron, But 

we need not much wonder at theſe 
Things, for he tells us expreſly, that 

zn ſuch abſtraſe matters, to reaſon with 

P. 1g5- The Philoſophers, or to conjecture with 
thePoets 15 the ſame thing ; which he ſays 
toowhilſt he 1s treating profeſedly about 

_ theOrigine of theſeSprings. After which 

no one w1ll, I preſume, be {urprized at 

the Paſſage wherewith he concludes his 

Book, viz, If Thave ſaid ſomething like 
probable *tis well : but if wot, then both 

for the Dignity and the Difficulty of 

the matter, Volutatum eſt dolium in cra- 

io. 'ThisIT am ſure, that his Account 

of the order of the Strata, and the Trees 

and other things found in ſinking thoſe 

Wells, 1s notonly very odd, but much 
different from the Account of Fac. 

De verit, Graniias ; who yet wasaNative of Me- 
Diluvi. Zea, and therefore could not want 
FS Opportunity of 1:formation of the State 
| Yy” | f 
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of thoſe Sprizgs, and the Thizgs obſer» 
ved in diggingthem. Asmuch do they 
differ in their Accounts of the Cour/e 
of the Water, and in their Conzectures 
about the formation of the Strata obſer- 
vable in ſinking the Wells, ?Tis me- 
thinks. fomew: at ſtrange that Dr. W. 
Jhould borrow from both theſe Authors, 
and yet they differ ſo much each from 
the other in theſe very Points. But 
to give him his due, L. P, has as odd 
Fancies with him as one would w:ſh. 
Now after all L. P's. Proclamations 
that Ramazzani's is ſuch an Accarate 
Diſcourſe of the Strata, Foſſil-Shells, Des 
luges and their Effetts, &c. we have 
only from him a Narrative, in three 
or four Leaves of the things obſervable 
in ſinking Wells about Modena ; but 
nota word of azy other part of the 
World. As for the Fo{{zl-ſhells, what 
he hath about them is very ſhort ; 
P. 26. ſpeaking of a Fed of Clay, he 
faith that ſometimes is found full of 
CockleShells : And a little after he men- 
tions another Bed full of Sea Produtts: 
And in another Place, he ſpeaks of 


Oyſter-{hells : So that this Accarate Ac- p 193. 


coant Conliits of about two or three 
lines. Then as to the Deluge and its 


Effects 


P. 147- 


P. 116, 


P. 167, 
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+ wy : he faith, zhat al! the vaſt plain 

out Modena was ozce a Sea, but in the 
Deluge the Mountains being pared off and 
Bared,T his Sea was filled with Sand, and ſo 
became a Valley ; and afterwards, in pro- 
ceſs of time by continual deſcent of waters 
from the Appennine and the Alps, and o- 
ther Particular Delages, this Ground did 
grow ap by degrees, and by many Lays or 
Beds to the height we a6 now ſet it of. p, 
104, 105. And again, in another place, 
this growing ap of the Ground (faith he) 
hath not happened but after great Land 
Floods, they leaving a great deal of Mad 
here. And before this, The growing up 
of the ground was but ſlowly mage 
and ought to be thought rather the Pro- 
duit of fo many Ages, than the tu- 
multuary and confuſed work of the 
common Deluge. Then at pap. 164, 
and 165, he 1s angry with one 
of hisCountry men for thinking theſeBeds 
of Clay, the Produtt of the Univerſal 


Deluge, being perſuaded ihit they were pro- 


duced by three particular Flooas, yer great 
and moſt Antient, ſo that from one Flood 
to another much time interceded, &c. 
Thus he fanſies the Beds of the YVa!- 
lys formed : But from whence the 
Diverſity of thoſe found in Mountains 
proceeds, he is much at a loſs, and 
COMES 
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comes but ſlightly off, Nor need that 


be any wonder fince his Lanad-floods, 
and his other means, tend all to the 
Diſſipation of the Beds of the Moun- 
tains, rather than to the Accumulation 
of them. In a word, *ris plain that the 
Strata which are found in all parts of 
the Earth, in Hills, in Valleys, and 
Plains; of Marble, of Stone, and other 


ſolid matter, as well as of Sand, Clay 


Marl, &'«c. could never poſſibly be for- 
med by the way he propoſes. But in- 
deed the Obſervations he had made 
were ſo few and ſcanty, that *tis no 
wonder he ſtumbled on ſuch Conje- 
ctures. Thus you fee how Accurate 
4 Diſcourſe Ramazzini gives ns of the 
Deluge | He only juſt mentions it, and 
that too to perſwade us , that it was 
no. ways concerned in the matter, but 
that the Srrata were compoſed by par- 


ticular floods, and at diſtant Times, So 


that this may as well be called an Acc:- 
rate Account of T artary, or Lapland, 
nay of the Berwacle or Diable de Mer, 
of Keppernuts, Pignuts, and Gernuts, or 
any thing elſe that had come intoL.P's 
Head, as of the Univerſal Deluee : and 
tho? it 1s faid fo freely, That Dr. W. 
hath borrowed the beſt part of what he 
hath advanced from this Gentleman , 


yet 


\ 
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yet *tis moſt apparent the Dr.*s No- 
tions are as different from hz, as can 


_ poſſibly be. As much do they dit- 


P. 104 C9. 
Scqq. 
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Eartn, 
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ter in other matters ; Ramazz1n; ſup- 
poſes ſeveral whole Conntries, and fome 
of them vaſt ones too gained from the 
Sea : Dr. W. aſſerts that there's no 
reaſonable Foundation for any ſuch 
belief ; fhewing withal what gave it 
footing at firſt in the World. To be 
as brief as may be, and come nearer 
to Ramazzin!'s ſubject, viz. the ſprings 
of Modena; theſe he fanſies {upplyed by 
I know not what imaginary Ciſterzs 1n 
theRoots of the Appennine Mountains, and 
that many others owe their Original to 
Rains ani melted Suow. Whereas Dr. 
WI. hath laid down enough to fatisfy 
any judicious man that ſprings do rot 
derive their Waters from Rains, or from 
any ſfach Crftern, but from that preat Sith 
terranean Magazine, the Abyjs. 

Mr. John Ray 1s another, and indeed 
theonly remaining perſon inL P."SLift. 
For the reſpe&t 1 have for this wor- 
thy Gentleman, I ſhall not enter in- 
to too narrow an inquiry 1nto- the 
charge ; but am pretty contidentthat 
Mr. Ray himſelf, or any ſober Man 
that ſhall read his, and Dr. 17% wri- 
tings, cannot entertain the leait ſuſpi- 

C10 
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cion that the Dr. could take any thing 
from him. Indeed they differ ſo much, 
in almoſt every Head, that they could. 
not well difter more. Which no man 
need think ſtrange, that knows that 
Mr. Ray's Work 1s Collefed chiefly out 
of other Writers ;: Whereas Dr. W. 
hath ſufficiently noted the Failures of 
thoſe who had wrote before, and there- 
fore he builds ſolely upon Os/ervations 
of matter of Fatt, Mr. Rayis himſelf T 
dare ſay very far from charging Dr. 
W. with Plagiariſm. Had he had any 
cauſe to do 1{o, he had a fair and indeed 
an almoſt unavoidable Opportunity of 
doing it when he publiſh'd his doxbrs 
in Oppoſition to Dr. W's affertingof 
the Reality of the Fof/il-Plants +. Tho? 
I cannot pals by this occaſion of ac- 
qua:nting this worthy Gentleman that 
they who engaged him in the Pub- 


lication of thoſe Doubts were not o- in Prefar. 


ver friendly to him : and I believea- 
ny man who ſhall well conſider them 
will be ſoon of my Opinion. The 
Things whereon thoſe exceptions are 
founded, are — 1.That there muſt be ma- 
ny kinds of the Antediluvian Plants quite 
deſtroyed and loſt : 2. That there are 
found no Flowers, Fruits, Roots, . or 0- 
ther Parts of thoſe Plants, beſides leaves : 
| JTWC 


£ 3 

. That theſe leaves are found ſmooth 
and extended, without folds, convolutions 
or wrinkles. 4. That the Stalksof Plants, 
and the Parts that are near the Roots, 
being very ſtrong, *ris not likely. that the 
Roots could have been broken off in the 
IWater ; and yet there are neither Roots 
ror Pieces of Roots ever found, Theſe 
are the Poſitions whereon Mr. Ray 
builds what he there offers. But they 
have no Warrant from Natare ; the 
Things being indeed quite otherwiſe 
than he repreſents them. For 1. It 
does not. appear, nor does he offer a- 
ny the leaſt Proof, that azy ore ſingle 
Species of Plants hath been loſt ſince 
the Creation ; tho* the Foſſil ones 
be admitted to be rea/. 2. There are 
Roots and other Parts of theſe Plapts 
found beſides their Leaves : And this 1n 
very many parts,of Ezglazd, as well as 
beyond Seas, and in great Plexty too. 
}. The Foffik-t.caves are found with 
Folds, Convolutions, and Wrinkles, yea 
in all the Diſorder and Coxfafion that 
may bs, and this very froquenty; tho? 
ſome of them indeed are found /-09th 
and extended, 4. *Tis very eaſie to 
conceive how? the Roots of Plants 
might be brotew off in the great hurry 


and ſtrange Emotions that were at the 
| D:- 


. | 
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Delage,+ and yet both Roots and Preces F vid. Nar 
of Roots are at this Day very com- --%""a_ 
monly found, Here is therefore plain 
Matter of Fa## againſt all Mr. Ray's 
Poſitions. But if there had not, and 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Thizgs were 
as he ſets forth, yet would it not thence 
follow by any means that theſe Bo- 
dies are zot real, or any thing like it. 
| For 1. Admit that ſeveral kinds of the 
| Antediluvian Plants were quite loſt,would 
it thence follow that the Plants that 
were preſerved in ſtone,,Fc.are noPlants? 
2, Suppoſe likewiſe that there were 
no Flowers, Fruits, . Roots, or other parts 
of the Plants found, beſides their T caves; 
mult we needs conclude therefore thar +0i4.P3 
thole Leaves are NO Leaves ? + 3» Let — wig. 
it be granted that the Leaves are a> & 116. 
ways found ſmooth andextended, is aLeaf Mm” 
not real becauſe *tis /mooth and ex- 
rended ? 4. Tho' It were unlikely that 
the Roots of theſe Plants could have been 
broken off in the Water, yet if theſe Leaves 
are found apart, *tis plain the Roots, 
ec. were eats {o broken off, by ſome 
means or other, tho we could not ex- 
{tly conceive how that might happen ; 
at leaſt we are not thence ſtraight- 
ways to infer that the Leaves that are 
ſo found apart, are no Leaves. So 
. that 
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that I think Mr. Ray-might very wel! 
have ſpared theſe Exceptions, And 
of th's I am ready to give him till 
further eviation if ever he ſhall pleaſe 
to call for -it : As alſo to ſhew that 
he 1s much out in aſſerting, as there he 
does, that Niſan was, not the initial 
Month of the Tear amozg ſt the Hebrews 
before their Deſcent into Egypt : And - 
that the moſt Learned Interpreters of Ho- 
Iy Writ the place beginning of the De- 
luge in the Moath of November. In 
this he is fo much in the wrong that 
I engage to produce double the nun- 
ber of Learned Mea for the Spring 
(which is what Dr W. aflerts from 
both Nature, and the Hoiy Oracles) 
that Mr. Ray ſhall tor November, Jer 
him demand a Pol as {oon as he plea{- 
es; for *tis Foreign to my preſert par- 
poſe, 

And thus, Sir, haveT gone through 
the whole C hare \\ Ich yoz are made to 
bring in theſs Remarks againlt Dr. 
Woodward : And carctully conſidered 
Columna, Steno, and all the other Au- 
thors in this Lift, without any Aﬀe- 
ction or Prejudice to either fide, 1 can 
very truly fay that 1 have S:ated rhe 
matter fairly and equitably between 
them, and Dr. }WVooarard, and thar 1 
have 
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have not in the leaſt miſ-repreſented 
any Thing one way or other. TI have 
weigh'd every 7naividual Article Of 
this charge , and peruſed thoſe, Au- 
thors with the ſtricteſt Attention : 
Nor have I ſtifled or conceaPd any 
thing in Favour of the Perſon I have 


attempted to vindicate ; whoſe Book 


T have a value for, only as I think it 
conformable to Trath and to the Phx- 
nomena of nature, From what hath 
been produced out of rheir own Wri- 
tings, 1t 1s, I think, very apparent how 
far Dr, W. is from having taken any 
thing from thoſe Authors. Nay, ſo ve- 
ry tender and equitable hath he been, 
and fo far from giving any the leaſt 
occaſion to the Accuſation L. P. hath 
here brought, that becauſe Szezo, and 
the reſt, have but treated on ſomeof 
the Subjects that he does, the Dr. fair- Nat. tie 
ly and openly quotes them. Nor had L. gat p. 
P. any manner of Grounds to charge 32: ©» 
him with taking any thing from thoſe ; CD 
IWriters, but that he found the Words, © © 
Delage, Shells,,Fc.that Dr. 1. hath fince & 
uſed, in them ; tho for the Things, 
and the Philoſophy of them, he is { 
contrary and diftering from hm, and 
this with good reaſon too, that wha. 
he hath produced 1s as really zew as 1 

S would 
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would have been had thoſe Authors ne- 
ver wrote ; ſo that L. P. might &en 
with full as. much reaſon have charg- 
ed him with taking what he hath ſet 
forth from Ovids Metamorphoſis, or 
Mr. Hobbs's Leviathan, as from Stezo 
or the other Authors he mentions, | 
Nor indeed is this only my own Jadz- 
ment, but what very many others, and 
ſome very Learned Men, have ſubſcri- 
bed to. For it muſt be allowed that 
unleſs Srezo, and the reſt, had proved 
the Foſſil-Shells real, all that they of- 
fer about the Deluge, or any other 
means of DrangIng them out of the 
Sea to dry Land, 1s of no regard. Moſt 
certainly 1t ought firſt to be proved 
that the Shells were real, and gene- 
rated at Sea, before the Enquiry how 
they were removed from the Sea takes 
place; becauſeif they be not real Shells, 
'then they never belonged to the Sea, 
Now, that Colummz, Dr. Hook, Steno, 
Scilla, Boccone, &c.had not evinced that 
they were real Shells, we have the u- 
nanimous and concurrent Opinion of 
Dr. Lifter, Dr. Plot, Reikins, and ſe- 
' veral other Learned Men, who have 
wrote ſince Steao and thoſe other Au- 
thors, profeſledly to prove, that they 
were z0t real, but meer Stores, and 
formed 
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formed where they are now found. 

Theſe Gentlemen muſt needs give 

their Teſtimony for Dr. M7. becauſe 

if Stezo and the reſt had indeed pro- 

ved the Shells were real, then hey 

ought not, after that, to have openly 
aſſerted the quite contrary :; Bur if 

they had zot proved it, *tis very plain” 

that Dr. W's Undertaking was but 

what was neceſſary. And I canngr 

but advertiſe thoſe Genilewen that L. 

P*'s Charge mult needs affect 2c at 

leaſt asmuch as Dr. W. + Nay, Dr. L5-.+ pyii-; 
fter levels what he offers azazuft S:ce Craniict. 
zo direAly and by name. After hec,,7{ 7, 
has premiſed that the Perſqnhe writes Cochli- 
to, at leaſt he is confiaeut, will not heliewe -—+ "gar 
him one of a. litigious nature , Adding* 5 het 
withal, that his differing from Stenapro- 

ceeds not from a Spirit of coutraditfion + ;,+This w:s 
he aſſerts azainſt him, :that there 75.4 


uo ſuch Matter as Petrifying 
of Shells tn the buftneſs, but that 


theſeCockle-like Stones ever were,as they are 
at preſent LL apides {yi generis,ard uever 4- 
uy part of an Animal: 1t is moſt cextaingor 
{0 he goes on, that our Engliſh Quarry- 
fbells (to continue that abuſtveName) have 
0 parts of a different "Texture fromthe 
Rock or Quarry they are takes, that is, 
there is no ſuca thing as Shell in theſe 

2 76= 
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reſemblances of Shells, bat that Iron-ſtone- 
Cockles are all Iron-Stone,&C.and that they 
never were any Part of an Animal. And 
preſently after he concludes them Lapi- 
des ſui generis, azd that they were not caſt 
in any Animal mold, whoſe ſpecies or race 
# yet to be found in being at this Day, 
We ſee here this Gentleman was far 
from being convinced or ſatisfied by 
the Arguments of Szexo : 0 far that 
he runs dire&ly counter to him. We 
Tee he isvery poſitive and cert ain theſe 
are no Shells, that they never were a- 
z7y part of an Animal, which he re- 
pcatsagain and again,*no, nor ſo much 
as caſt in any Animal mold, with what 
follows, which Iconfeſs T cannot well 
underſtand. However, this is exceed- 
ing plain, that he thought the Shells 
no Shells, Nay, he'll not allow them 
to be called ſo much as Quarry ſhells, 
being it ſeems in much diſpleaſure e- 
ven with that Name, and pronouncing 
it poſitively an abuſrve Name ; aver- 
ring, that they have 70 parts of diffe- 
rent Texture from the Rock or Quar- 
ry they are taken, Tho, I muſt con- 
feſs, I cannot imagine how. he ait:z- 
zaiſþ'd thoſe Shells from the Rock if 
they differ'd not from the Rock, and the 
Tron-Stone Cockles were all -Tron-ſtone, 
Hh Re. 6 ' Surely 
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Surely this worthy Gentleman either 
wrote this in very great haſte : or the 
Rocks and Iron-ſtone he ſearcht had 
0 Shells in them ; or fome other 


M, Atter there was in the B ufineſs, 


- that tho? 1 have puzled my Head ve- 


ry much, I declare I cannot poſſibly 
find it out, The truth is, *rwas a little 
hard in ourAuthor to infer againſt Stexo 
that there were no Sea-Shellsin —_ 
ries OfT. ſcany,becauſe he could find none 
in thoſe of Torkſkire : and he may almoſt 
as well inferr, there are no O/:ve or 
Orange-Trees growing, in the Fields of 
I:aly, becauſe he had met with none 
juxta Nunnington, Bugthorp, Hinderkelf, 
or Huntly Nab. But however, Shells 
he will not have them to be, but I- 
magines, Umbre, Figure, & Reſemblan- 
ces of Shells, tho only Stones all the 
while, meer Stones, Lapides, Lapides ſus 
generis, overand over, & Lapides ter- , xn te. 
rigent ; aſſuring us withall that * he mereid 
#5 not raſh in doing this, and aſſerting 83% - 
that the Nature of the Earth produces gaura i- 
them there +, Where they | are now bicem 
found. Nay, ſpeaking of a Body, 98*** 
which he calls a Szoze, giving 1t the pura pu- 
Title of Corchires rugoſys, &c. he afl- tafigura 
ſures us, that Stone 1s only a; meer Fi-1,,qisin- 
gure, ſhaped by the Power inherent in the ſita eftigi- 
S.? Stones T2" 
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Sroze, Or in'it ſelf. But which is (ill 
more furprizing, he will needs have 
ſome of theſe Bodies formed by halfs 
and by prece-meal : and becauſe he found 
{ſeveral that were not 2ztzre, tho he de- 
nies not bur ſome of them might 
have been #rokez, yet others he thinks 
were concreted Naturally tm halfs or in 


* Ex di. JO? fit | leſſer part of them *, Juſt as if 
mid:3aur a Cow Jhowd bring forth a Calt with 
minore ul Gly a Tail, but neither Head, Feet, 
parte eti- 44 

am nature NOT any other part of rhe Body ; which 
licer con- Stmile I uſe, that the Reader may the 
emo better apprehend this Learned writer, 


and imagine what it is he drivesat. 
Nay, he tays, there are found about in the 
Rocks as it were the Rudiments of theſe 
Stones, 7z.e. the firſt Stamina, or Shoot= 
ings, OrI know not what elſe to call 
them, from which they gradually grow 
up 10 a perfett State ; and if this be 


ſo, I think Stezo may even go whiſtle 


with his Sea-ſbells. Tis in purſuit 
of the fame Argument that Dr. Liſter 
ranks theſe Bodies with Cry/als , and 
with the Bel/emmite, which are in- 
dubitably Sroxes, and of meer Mineral 
ſabffance, pronouncing the Belemnir e 
a fort of S$:oes that are turned or 


t Lipid whirl'd without any whirl +. He calls 
bus (meu the very Crarris Wherein they are 
Lk voluts © on } 


turbinatis. 


tound 
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found Cockle- Qnarries, the Bodies them- 
ſelves Cockle-Stones, . Cochlite, Conchite, 
and I know not how , many more. 
Nay, even. Pedinite, Pe Tanculite, and 
Bauccinite, which muſt needs be ve- 
ry ſtrange things indeed: To be as 
ſhort as may be, he aſſerts, that al/ 
manner of Cochlite (under which ge- 
neral name he comprehends all theſe 
Foſſil Bodies) are concreted ont of pure 
and meer Stoney matter : the Craſty or 


ſays, of Selenitis, Sparr, or Pyrites. Nay © 


fo far bent was he upon this Op:z:- 
or, that when he met with as plain 
Shells as plain could well be, he choſe 
to renounce his Eyes rather than the 
Opinion. Thus in that Tz. 32. which 
appears both by his Drazg-t and De- 


ſcription of it to be inconteſtably a 


Sea-Shell (tho poſhbly it might have 
a little Spar infituated into the Pores 
of it) yet will he have it to be no- 
thing elſe but a meer Stone, Tt being 
of the b:walve kind,he found of the ſame 


fort ſometimes which both valves to- 


Univerſos 
Cochlitas 
EX pura 
mer 
Lapidea 
, materia 
Shelly part of them, conſiſting, he concretos 


Co 


gether, ſometimes d1ſ-joined and apart, _ 


and therefore inferrs, that theſe were n4- 
turally concreted apart, and thoſe together, 
He acknowledges, that they had all 
the Parts and the Charadters of true 

Sy 4 Shells, 
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Shells, They had the valves, the car- 
dines, the apophyſes, yea, the very Ow 
[tigia where the Tezao0z that conneQ- 
ed the Fiſþ to the Shell was infert- 
ed. in ſhort, he owns, they not on- 
ly were like the Shells of animals both on 
the inſide and outſiae, but that there was 
nothing wanting in them that is ever ob= 
ſerved in the Shells of living Sbeli=F/(h- 
es, All whichone would have thous ht 
would have been enough to have latis- 
fied any Man that it was a Shell 
indeed: But notwithſtandingall this,he 
{ticks to his Opinion, and will have it to 
beonly a meer S:oxe. Nay,inſtead of al- 
lowing it to be what it really was, a 
Shell,he falls to admiring the extreme Ar- 
tifice of Nature, tor thus forming of a 
Stone ſo like a Shell, that an Egg 
could not be more like an Egg than 
_ that was toa Shel), and yet *twas on- 
ily a Stone after all. More Inſtances 
of like kind occur in this Author : 
and amongit the reſt a very Remark- 
able one, 77. 43. thi being apparent- 
ly nothing in the World bur a pret- 
ty large Oy/ter-Shell, As to the Ar- 
euments for his Opinion, one 1s, that. 
Quarries of atfferent Stone yicld ts quite 
different forts of Shells, To which I 
ſhall not rejoin what Dr. Moodward”s 
Otſervations and his Cabrzet, or indeed 

| what 
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whatalmoſt every Rock or Quarryſhews; 
viz, That there are different kinds of 
Shells found in the fame ſort of Stone, 
" and the ſame kinds in a—_ Stone ; 
but only remind him of whathe him- 
ſelf lays down elſewhere, 5.e. + That ?. De. 
he found the wery ſame kind of Conchites in ,,, © - 
a ſort of Stone very like Coal, that he did 
elſewhere in Tron-ſtone ; which, how he 
will be able to reconcile with what 
is delivered above, I muſt gonfeſs I 
cannot ſee. Another kind of Cox- 
chites he mentions Page 233, ſome 
whereof contained in them hardened 
Clay, others Lime-Stone, and others [- 
70z-Ore, which one would think were 
Minerals different enough in all reaſon. 
Another kind , P. 240. whereof ſome 
con.ained Flizty Matter, others Iroz-Ore, 
others Cryſtal. Nay, he mentions a 
kind of Peduncalites, as he calls it, 
whereof he frequently found ſome in 
Gravel-Pits, othersin Leag-Stone, and 
others in- the Alam-Rocks ; now un- 
leſs Gravel, Lead-Stone, and the Alum 
Roc# are all theſame, which tis plain 
they are not, but as different as well 
can be, and yet yield, as he himſelf 
ſays, the ſame kind of Peftunculites, 
I cannot poſſibly imagine how he could 
ever fall into the Poſition, that different 
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Stone yields quite different ſorts of Shells : 
And thence inferr, that thoſe Shells were 
av Shells, For the reſt of his Reaſops, 
tho? they ve indeed wery ſhort, yet to 
hay them down here would not be 
much to the Purpoſe ; it appearing 
ſufficiently from what hath been al- 
ready ſaid how far this Gentleman was 
from being coavixced by the Arguments 
of Colummn, Steno, Boccone, Scilla, &c. 
that theſe are rea/ Shells, and owing 
to the Sea, | 
_ The Induſtrious and very Learned 
Nartural;{t Dr. Plot was asfar from be- 
mg convinced by them as Dr. Lifter 
was ; he very ſ/trenzonſly and copreuſly 
in both his Nar. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire 
and that of Staffordſhire, maintain- 
ing, that theſe were Natives of the 
Earth, meer Stones, and not Shells, in 
oppoſition to Dr. Hook, Steno, and Boc- 
coze; The fame hath been maintain- . 
ed likewiſe by Dr. Hatly, Mr. Beau- 
opt, Mr. Miſſon, and in ſhort the 
Generality of Writers on this Subject 
here. Even Mr. Lhnya, (a Gentle- 
man of great Learning, and great Cu- 
riolity 1m theſe Things,) who wrote 

the lateſt of any on the Subject, (his 

Letter about formd Stones, &c. Þ and 

Nates telatizs to the Folſi-Plants |, be- 


ing 
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ig ſet forth but a very ſhort time be- 
fore Dr. W.”'s Work appeared) notwith- 
ſftanding what Columna, Steno, Scilla, 
and the reft had done , acknowled- 
ges, that + his Obſervati- FO 1 "= FONROORE" 


ons were not th en f of: w_ AG ſe noftras obſervariones, ut 
wvanced aus to determine iddecernam. — nos craſſa 


whether theſe Bodies !gnorancia laborantes. — p, 
were real or not (tho he 7 

ſays above he vehemently ſuſpects + they TP: 753: 
were) : And that he was mach in the 
Dark as to this affair. Nor, admitting 
them to have belonged to the Sees, 
could he poſſibly ever find out how they 
could be conveyed thence into Mid-land 
Countries, and into the innermoſt Bows 
els of Rocks and Stones; +-and there- + p. 949. 
tore refers his Reader for farther light 

and inſtruction in theſe Matters to Dr. , I 
W's Work * then ſhortly to be publi- p. ;;;. 
ſhed ; nor has the Dr. fail'd his Ex- 
pectations, As much in the dark this 
worthy Gentleman owns himſelf to 

have beenas to 7he Origin of the Foſpil 

Plants +. He calls them only Oeline- + adit 
ations, Reſemblances, Mock-Ptants, Mi- ons to _ 
neral Leaves, which, faies he, are not $0" be 
only produced in the Coal-Slates, but ſomes Seq. 
times in other Foſſils, And, continues 

he, whoever would prove theſe Subterra- 

neous Leaves an Effett of the Univerſal 
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Deluge, will meet with the ſame difficalties 

( not to mention others) as occar to thoſe 

who aſlign that Origin to the Foſſil= Shells. 

Being thus embaraſsd himſelf with the 

enquiry, he breaks off, and remits his 

* p. 693- Reader here likewiſe to Dr. W*sWork * 
then in the Preſs. 

Nor ate the Ezeliſh the only Perſons 

that were diſlatished in this Point : 

And ſo far from being convinced of 

the Reality of theſe Bodies by the 

Writings of Stexo, &c. No, Learned 

Mex abroad were as little convinced as 

the Engliſh. 2M. Joh. Reiskins; in his 

Comment. de Gloſſopetris Luneburg. 8%. 

Norimb. 1687, aſlerts, in profeſſed 

Oppoſition to Colamna and Steno, that 

the Gloſſopetre, and particularly thoſe 

found in Malta, of which Colamna 

x#1.P.c, and Sreno treat, are not Teeth of Fiſhes, 

50,2735, as they pretended, but Srozes, and 

05%8> natural Foſſils formed inthe Bowels of the 

Earth, He weighs Columnd's Ar- 

enmeats * very particularly, and one 

by one,- but rejects them as not at all 

concluſive, and falling far ſhort of pro- 

ving the reality of thoſe Bodies. As 

particularly takes he Sten9's Arguments 

+P.67& | to task, and refy7es them leverally 

5.9} alto, andone by onz. He pronounces 

them 


x P. 58. 
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them over and over meer Conjeftures + Þ Argu: 
Gueſſes, and bare Hypotheſes, falling to Men” 
the Ground of C curſe as repugnant to conjettu- 
Experience and Obſervation : and re- {9 P--*. 
jects his Concluſions, as of no weight at ks Mork= 
all, Tn likemanner the Famous Jeſuit unculz. p. 
P. Buonant, 1n his Obſervationt delle of: - @. 

Chiocciole 4*. in Roma 1681, oppugns ra du 

the opinions of both Columna and Ste- 912 P- 55- 

0 profeſſedly. He denies that the 

Foſlul-jhells are real +, that they ever , | 

belonged to the Sea, or were brought Wy 

in by the Delvge: And aſſerts that 

they are Sores, Lapides {ui generis, for- 

med in Mountains, and generated in the 

Bowels oy: Earth. Of which opinion 

_ likewiſe 1s Dr. Frid, Lachmund 1n his 
LDeſeriptio Fofilium Hildeſhemenſium 4. 
\ Hildeſh. 1669 : As alſo Joh. Quirinus 

in his Letter De Teftaceis Foſpilibus Mu 

[ei Septalliani, 4% Venetiis 1676 : Dr.7. 

Dan. Geteras 1n his Sched, de Montib::s 

Conchiferts, 4*.. Franc. 1687 : and ſe- 

veral other Learzed Mex, whom I need 

not recite here. From all which ir 

clearly appears that Co/umna, Steno , 

Boccoxe, \cilla, and the reſt, were fo far 

from having evinced the reality of 

theſe Bodies, that the quite contrary 
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+ It is not yet azreed among 
the Learned, whether theſe 
Bodies formerly called Petri» 
fred Shells, but now a days 
paſſing by the name of formed 
Stones, be original ProdudH1- 
ens of na'ure formed in imt- 
tation of th- Shells of Fiſhes 3 
or the real Shells themſelves, 
Mr. Ray's 3 Diſcourſes 80. 
Lon!. 1653. pag. 129+ + 
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Opinions univerſally pre- 
_ , both ow od be- 
yond Seas, + and they . 
paſt for Stores, till Dr. 
WW. cleared the thing, and 
put it ozt of Doubt ; and 
this partly by offering 
more plain and convin- 
cing Arguments than 


. were before offered-: and 
partly by refuting the Reaſons that Dr. 
Liſter and others had urged ſince Stexo 
and the reſt: wrote. So that now the 
Opinion of their -real:ty as univerſally 
obtains, and with much more Reaſon 
and "Truth. IT know no. body at this 
time a Day that withſtands it but L. 
P. and he hath the luck-to be only 
laught at for his pains by all Men of 
Ingenuity and Umnaerſianding. Upon 
the whole, *tis, we ſee, very manxeſt 
how falſe and groundleſs [. P's charge 
is1n all the Parts of it, and how far Dr. 
H”. bath been from taking any thing 
from thoſe Authors; and wheth r we 
look into the Anthors themfeives, or take 
the Judgment of o:her Learned men con- 
cerning Szezo, and rhe reft, "tis appa- 
rent how far they fell ;hort of ſatis{ying 
the World of the Reality of thele . 
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